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“It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  those  engaged 
in  public  affairs  so  rarely  make  notes  of 
transactions  passing  within  their  knowledge. 
Hence  history  becomes  fable  instead  of 
fact.  The  great  outlines  may  be  true, 
but  the  incidents  and  coloring  are  according 
to  the  faith  and  fancy  of  the  writer .” 

Thomas  Jefferson. 


In  recent  years  senators,  their  staffs,  archivists,  and  his¬ 
torians  increasingly  have  become  sensitive  to  the  problems 
associated  with  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  volume  of  sen¬ 
atorial  office  files.  Among  each  of  these  groups  there  has  been 
active  debate  on  the  most  effective  methods  for  disposition 
and  the  ultimate  historical  research  value  of  senators’  papers. 
Some  believe  these  records  will  be  valuable  sources  for  the 
study  of  American  political  culture  and  urge  their  retention. 
Others,  convinced  that  these  papers  will  add  nothing  that  can 
not  be  found  more  easily  elsewhere,  urge  their  destruction. 
In  the  face  of  rising  staff  processing  and  storage'  costs,  most 
agree  that  a  careful  reexamination  of  these  issues  is  essential. 

To  focus  and  sharpen  the  debate  and  to  provide  guidance 
for  its  current  members,  the  Senate  in  September  1978 
hosted  the  symposium  whose  proceedings  are  reprinted  in 
this  volume.  For  a  day  and  a  half,  panels  of  historians, 
archivists,  and  Senate  staff  explored  common  interests  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives.  As  the  discussion  among  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  participants  proceeded,  outlines  of  con¬ 
sensus  emerged  and  changes  in  attitudes  became  apparent. 

Historians  who  preferred  saving  everything,  and  archi¬ 
vists,  who  insisted  on  having  the  final  determination  about 
what  to  discard,  were  challenged  by  Senate  staff,  who  cited 
mail  deliveries  to  individual  senator’s  offices  of  as  many  as 
1,500  pieces  per  day.  They  argued  that  the  sheer  volume  of 
mail  and  internally  produced  file  material  forced  quick  dis¬ 
posal  of  less  significant  items.  Current  senators  accumulate 
more  papers  in  a  single  year  than  senators  serving  thirty 
years  ago  amassed  during  their  entire  political  careers.  Con¬ 
cerned  about  effective  access  to  this  vast  storehouse  of  data, 
conferees  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  implications 
of  information  storage  and  retrieval  technology,  as  currently 
applied  to  senators’  papers. 

Although  the  conference  focused  principally  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  research  use  and  disposition,  the  related  issues  of 
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ownership  and  access  also  arose.  There  appeared  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  a  continuation  of  control  by  individual 
senators  of  their  own  records,  coupled  with  clear  guidelines 
recognizing  scholarly  needs,  and  public  pressure  for  full  dis¬ 
closure,  would  effectively  serve  the  same  ends  as  public 
ownership. 

Participants  urged  senators  to  retain  control  over  the  of¬ 
ficial  files  of  their  principal  staff  aides,  many  of  whom 
currently  remove  their  papers  upon  leaving  the  Senate.  Sen¬ 
ators  were  further  advised  to  make  a  commitment  early  in 
their  careers  to  donate  their  papers  to  a  homestate  library 
or  archive.  A  number  of  speakers  strongly  suggested  that 
senators  consider,  in  selecting  a  repository,  its  proximity 
to  universities  with  graduate  programs,  and  its  complemen¬ 
tary  collections  of  the  records  of  other  public  officials. 

Conferees  called  for  the  Senate  to  provide  a  small  proc¬ 
essing  grant  to  each  of  its  members.  Chiefly,  this  would 
allow  historians  or  archivists  associated  with  the  receiving 
institution  to  visit  the  senator’s  Washington  office  period¬ 
ically,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  working  style, 
office  environment,  and  filing  systems.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  close  relationship  between  the  senator  and  reposi¬ 
tory,  fostered  by  such  advance  planning,  promotes  smoother 
transfer  of  records  and  helps  avoid  unreasonable  restric¬ 
tions. 

Emerging  from  these  discussions  was  a  call  for  the  Senate 
Historical  Office,  working  with  representatives  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  archival  communities,  to  develop  clear  guidelines 
governing  the  timing,  format,  and  extent  of  senatorial  rec¬ 
ords  disposition. 

I  trust  that  senators,  as  well  as  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
and  conduct  research  in  senatorial  papers,  will  find  these 
proceedings  of  genuine  assistance. 

J.  Stanley  Kimmitt, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


March  1,  1979. 
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Steps  Toward  Establishing  a 
Records  Disposition  Program 


Conference  participants  did  not  attempt  to  formulate  a  set 
of  specific  recommendations,  however,  a  pattern  of  agree¬ 
ment  did  emerge  from  the  deliberations.  The  following 
checklist  has  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  senators  and 
their  staffs : 

1  Conduct  an  informal  survey  of  library  and  archival  facili¬ 
ties  likely  to  be  interested  in  accepting  the  collection,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  whether  the  institution  has : 

□  adequate  funding  and  a  professionally  trained  staff 

□  adequate  research  facilities  and  an  accessible  location 

□  close  ties  to  university  graduate  faculties  in  history,  polit¬ 
ical  science,  and  other  disciplines  related  to  the  senator’s 
congressional  assignments 

□  sufficient  secure  storage  space 

□  papers  of  other  members  of  Congress 

□  a  strong  collection  of  government  documents  including 
congressional  publications 

□  programs  to  stimulate  the  research  use  of  its  collections 
(travel  grants,  exhibits,  etc.) 

□  a  location  in,  or  close  to,  the  senator’s  home  state 

□  experience  in  handling  records  of  a  potentially  sensitive 
nature 

□  reading  equipment  for  microfilm  and  computer  tapes/ 
discs,  compatible  with  that  of  the  senator’s  office. 

2  Appoint  a  senior  staff  person  to  coordinate  planning. 
Designate  a  “records  manager/archivist”  to  control  flow 
of  office  files.  This  person  would  be  responsible  for  file 
arrangement,  weeding,  and  transfer. 

3  Consider  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  receiving 
institution  to  bring  a  member  of  its  professional  staff  to 
Washington  periodically  to  assist  in  the  organization  for 
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shipment  of  non-current  office  files.  This  step  will  improve 
communication  between  the  Washington  staff  and  the 
archive  to  ensure  effective  processing  and  use  of  the 
collection. 

4  Develop  a  plan  for  microfilming  records,  especially  those  of 
uniform  size  and  format  that  have  a  logical  and  chronolog¬ 
ical  relationship  to  one  another  (press  releases,  speeches). 
Keep  in  mind  that  although  researchers  consider  microfilm 
as  preferable  to  having  no  documents  at  all,  they  complain 
that  it  inhibits  rapid  skimming,  tends  to  distort  the  orig¬ 
inal  relationship  of  file  material  and  leads  to  eyestrain. 
When  time  is  limited,  researchers  will  use  paper  docu¬ 
ments  in  preference  to  microfilm. 

5  Establish  a  program  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  non-current 
records.  The  following  categories  may  be  included  in  a 
disposal  plan  approved  in  advance  by  the  senator : 

□  duplicate  copies  of  speeches,  bills,  reports,  etc. 

□  “orchestrated”  pressure  mail  (with  the  office  keeping  a 
count  of  pieces  received) 

□  printed  congressional  documents  normally  found  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  depository  libraries 

□  service  academy  appointments 

□  requests  for  government  publications,  flags,  photos,  etc. 

□  routine  congratulatory  messages  (high  school  graduates, 
newly  naturalized  citizens,  etc.) 

□  letters  from  school  children 

□  page  applications 

□  job  applications  and  resumes 

□  requests  for  assistance  in  immigration  cases,  securing 
visas,  passports,  military  tranfers  and  promotions 

□  veterans  files 

□  “crank”  files 

□  awards,  plaques,  and  other  memorabilia 

□  unorganized  clippings 

□  office  operation  files  (requests  for  equipment,  phone  bills, 
etc.) 

□  pressure  group  mail  and  publications. 

6  Agree,  in  principle,  to  the  terms  of  transfer  and  access 
before  shipping  records.  Consider  that  records  should  be 
opened  for  research  use  at  the  earliest  date  consistent  with 
personal  privacy  and  national  security  considerations.  The 
following  points  should  be  addressed  in  a  deed  of  gift: 

□  When  will  the  collection  be  open  to  research? 

— as  soon  as  processing  is  completed,  with  the  exception 
of  “sensitive”  materials? 
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— upon  the  senator’s  death? 

— within  a  specified  period  after  the  senator  leaves  office? 

□  Who  will  control  access  to  “sensitive”  materials? 

— the  library/archive? 

— the  senator  or  his  or  her  heirs  ? 

— a  board  composed  of  the  senator  (or  representatives 
of  the  senator’s  family),  the  library /archive,  and 
faculty? 

□  Who  owns  the  records? 

— a  deposit  agreement  with  a  statement  of  intent  to 
transfer  legal  title  at  a  specific  future  date  or  upon 
the  donor’s  death? 

— an  outright  gift,  transferring  legal  title  to  the  re¬ 
pository?  Copyright  and  literary  property  rights  may 
also  be  assigned,  but  such  transfer  must  be  stated  ex¬ 
plicitly.  Control  of  these  rights  is  legally  separate  from 
the  ownership  of  the  material  object  in  which  the 
work  is  embodied. 

□  What  will  happen  to  records  and  publications  the  li¬ 
brary /archive  does  not  wish  to  retain? 

— blanket  authority  to  destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  is 
given  by  the  donor? 

— donor  will  be  notified  of  materials  to  be  discarded  with 
the  option  of  having  them  returned,  or  destroyed? 

7  Prepare  a  disposition  plan  reflective  of  the  senator’s  ex¬ 
plicit  wishes.  The  plan  should  specify : 

□  which  files  are  to  be  considered  permanent 

□  which  can  be  discarded  or  weeded,  and  when 

□  which  are  to  be  microfilmed 

□  when  files  are  to  be  considered  “non-current”  and  thus, 
subject  to  transfer  (i.e.  during  the  96th  Congress,  all 
files  for  the  94th  and  earlier  Congresses) . 


- 
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CONFERENCE  ON  SENATORS’  PAPERS 
Thursday,  September  14, 1978 

The  conference  convened  at  9 :30  a.m.  in  the 
Senate  Caucus  Room,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


RICHARD  BAKER 

Good  morning.  We  are  delighted  that  you  could  be  here 
today.  We  are  going  to  begin  our  program  this  morning  with 
a  brief  welcoming  address  from  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
(Applause.) 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Let  me 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
getting  the  program  off  right  on  time.  And  I  appreciate  his 
introduction.  I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Research  Use  and  Disposition  of  Senators’  Papers. 

Many  distinguished  scholars  and  experienced  historians 
have  been  assembled  for  this  conference,  and  I  am  confident 
that  your  discussions  and  your  sessions  will  be  valuable  and 
rewarding.  It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  a  conference  such 
as  this  particular  conference  is  being  held  at  this  point  in  our 
nation’s  history.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  sense  of  history  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  maturing 
awareness  of  nationhood  and  culture.  For  some  years  there 
has  been  an  expanding  recognition  among  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  own  very  unique  heritage.  The  architecture,  the 
furniture,  the  art,  the  literature  from  our  past  are  increas¬ 
ingly  perceived  as  part  of  our  national  treasure.  Scholars 
have  long  realized  that  every  scrap  of  evidence  from  the  past 
may  have  historical  value  to  someone  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future.  But  in  recent  years  the  searchlights  of  historian- 
craftsmen  have  been  turned  on  senatorial  archives  and  col¬ 
lections  with  varying  degrees  of  reward. 

The  United  States  Senate  is  a  body  without  parallel  in 
human  history.  Indeed,  certain  senators,  it  is  sometimes 
acknowledged,  and  it  is  a  fact,  have  eclipsed  even  sitting 
presidents  in  the  influence  they  exerted  on  our  national 
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destiny,  and  have  long  since  been  remembered  when  presi¬ 

dents  have  been  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  many  important 
documents  from  the  records  and  files  of  such  senators  have 
vanished,  or  have  been  destroyed  over  the  years.  This  confer¬ 
ence  can  potentially  contribute  to  the  process  by  which  stand¬ 
ards  for  determining  the  value  of  various  senatorial 
documents  and  procedures  for  their  preservation  may  be 
established.  Such  a  process  might  well  prevent  the  loss  of  a 
priceless  piece  of  our  national  historical  puzzle,  and  could 
help  us  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  portrait  that  generally 
mirrors  and  portrays  our  age  and  our  values. 

The  German  philosopher  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel 
stated:  “The  historian  is  a  prophet  in  reverse.”  From  the 
work  of  historians  and  archivists,  political  scientists,  leaders, 
commentators  of  the  future,  can  be  gleaned  much  wisdom. 
For  this  reason,  the  work  that  you  will  be  doing  in  this  con¬ 
ference  can  bear  real  and  lasting  fruit.  And  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  important  deliberations.  I  thank  you  for  your 
presence,  and  for  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  have 
done,  and  what  you  will  be  doing  to  leave  the  imprints  of  our 
time  upon  the  monument  of  history,  past  and  to  come. 
(Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  J.  Stanley  Kimmitt.  (Applause.) 

J.  STANLEY  KIMMITT 

The  idea  for  this  conference  was  proposed  two  years  ago  by 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Historical  Office  of  the  Senate. 
At  first  we  planned  only  a  small  working  group  of  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  people,  but  we  were  very  surprised  to  find 
that  over  200  indicated  an  interest  in  attending  these  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  very  important  subject.  We  have  present  with  us 
today  eminent  historians,  distinguished  archivists,  certainly 
a  fine  panel,  several  wives  of  senators,  and  a  large  number  of 
Senate  staff.  The  presence  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
leaders  highlights  the  importance  of  this  conference.  It’s  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  members  of  the  Senate  community, 
historians,  and  archivists  to  come  together  and  begin  to  show 
or  assist  in  showing  the  current  senators  and  current  his¬ 
torians  who  are  working  on  senators’  papers  a  new  direction 
to  do  this  job  better  in  the  future. 

When  Senator  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming  was  unexpectedly 
defeated  in  1976,  he  came  back  and  told  me  if  he  had  one  story 
to  get  across  to  senators  who  were  still  in  the  Senate  it  would 
be  to  establish  a  method  that  would  currently  keep  up  with 
papers,  keep  up  with  correspondence,  and  permit  an  annual 
review  of  the  office.  He  had  made  no  provisions  whatsoever, 
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and  after  eighteen  years  was  suddenly  inundated  with  the 
problem.  It  took  him  weeks  and  weeks,  after  he  had  left  office, 
to  sort  out  his  papers  and  decide  what  he  wanted  to  keep, 
what  he  wanted  to  dispose  of,  and  where  he  wanted  them 
to  go. 

So  it's  a  very  worthwhile  discussion  you  will  be  having.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Dick  Baker  on  the  fine  work  that  he  and 
the  other  people  helping  him — Jim  Ketchum,  our  Curator, 
and  his  people — have  done  in  putting  this  together.  I  want  to 
thank  the  panel  and  those  of  you  who  are  here.  Now  we  have 
the  Honorable  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate.  (Applause.) 

HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

Good  morning.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  morning.  I 
apologize  for  being  late.  The  Senate  convened  this  morning 
at  9 :30.  Senator  Byrd  is  less  apprehensive  about  not  being 
present  at  that  moment  than  I  am.  (Laughter.)  I  always  have 
the  nagging  fear  that  the  Senate  majority  may  unscrew  my 
desk  from  the  floor  and  carry  it  away.  (Laughter.)  So  this 
morning  it  fell  as  my  job  to  open  the  Senate,  which  delayed 
my  arrival  here. 

In  any  event,  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  Senator  Byrd,  the 
Majority  Leader,  and  with  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
Senate  scholars,  and  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done  to 
make  the  rich  history  of  the  Senate  more  accessible  and  more 
vivid  to  the  American  people. 

I  can  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I’m  not  going  to  repeat 
the  old  bromide  that  “What  is  past  is  prologue,”  especially, 
my  friends,  since  what  is  past,  in  my  particular  case,  that  is 
the  space  which  I  occupy  in  the  Capitol,  was  the  location  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  the  British  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1814.  I  have  promised  solemnly  on  occasion  that  I 
will  not  set  fire  to  the  structure  again,  at  least  not  in  that 
location. 

What  precisely  is  the  historical  information  that  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  relating  to  the  Senate  as  a 
living  body?  What  role  and  function  can  you  play  in  that 
respect?  By  the  standards  of  the  world,  ours  is  still  a  young 
country,  but  it’s  also  the  oldest  continuous  democracy  on 
earth,  as  I  am  sure  you  know.  With  democracy  under  attack 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  essential  that  the  fruits  of  democracy, 
and  the  strength  of  the  people,  and  their  will  that  underlies 
it,  be  made  manifest  to  the  world,  especially'  to  those  nations 
now  emerging  in  the  Third  World.  Beyond  that,  the  careers 
of  great  senators  of  the  past,  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Bob 
LaFollette,  of  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  all 
serve  as  inspiring  and  instructive  examples  for  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  Senate  today. 
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As  an  additional  remark,  in  regarding  my  office  in  the 
Capitol,  the  space  traditionally  occupied  by  the  Minority 
Leader,  the  walls  of  one  of  those  rooms  are  covered  by  paint¬ 
ings  and  portraits  of  past  Republican  leaders,  both  of  the 
majority  and  minority.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  lately 
have  been  Minority  leaders. 

I  have  arranged  them  in  a  hopeful  way,  or  at  least  I  think  in 
a  realistic  way.  For  instance,  when  I  am  concerned  that  I 
have  only  thirty-eight  troops  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  only 
have  to  look  to  my  immediate  right,  where  above  my  desk 
hangs  a  portrait  of  Charles  McNary  of  Oregon,  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  in  January 
of  1937  he  had  twenty-three  Republican  senators  and  at 
one  point  only  eighteen  Republican  senators  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  However,  to  bolster  my  ambition,  or  aspirations 
for  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  Republican  contingent 
in  the  Senate,  over  my  left  shoulder  on  the  wall  hangs  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Senator  Knowland  of  California,  who  was  the  last 
Majority  Leader  on  the  Republican  side.  Around  the  room 
are  others.  Senator  Nelson  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Nelson  Rockefeller;  Bob 
Taft,  Kenneth  Wherry,  and  of  others  who  led,  I  believe  with 
distinction,  on  the  Republican  side  over  many  years. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  what  most  of  you  already 
know,  that  is,  that  the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  which  is 
referred  to  now  as  an  institution,  as  if  it  were  a  statutory 
creation,  has  no  basis  in  the  statute  law. 

The  leadership  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  that  matter,  just  grew  like  Topsey.  While  there  are 
now  precedents  with  respect  to  the  preference  that  the  two 
leaders  receive  in  recognition  from  the  chair ;  and  while  there 
is  even  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  compensation  paid  to 
the  leaders,  the  leadership  was  a  spontaneous  development  of 
the  Congress,  and  a  part  of  the  Senate  that  has  been  little 
explored.  It  is  a  part  of  our  unfolding  history  that  I  would 
commend  to  scholars  in  this  group. 

It  is  important  to  study  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Congressional  involvement  in  the  democratic  con¬ 
tinuum  which  is  this  country’s  history.  We  must  seek  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes.  Although  there  have  been  many,  by  and 
large,  the  combined  judgment  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  been  remarkably  right  on  the  major  decisions  that  have 
confronted  us. 

You  can  provide  an  enormously  beneficial  service,  I  believe, 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  indeed  to  the  country  and  the 
American  people,  by  making  the  history  of  the  Senate  as  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  as  I  know  you  will  find  it.  It’s  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  that  the  Congress  has  evolved  and  developed 
to  its  present  point.  It  is  a  controversial  parliamentary  group, 
yet  it  is  a  relatively  effective  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
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the  course  of  200  years  it  has  served  not  only  as  a  flywheel, 
to  balance  and  oversee  the  functioning  of  the  other  two  de¬ 
partments,  but  it  also  has  served  as  an  innovative  governing 
body.  It  has  served  as  a  check  and  balance  and  as  a  force  for 
forward  progress.  I  believe  the  history  of  the  Senate,  ex¬ 
quisite  in  the  special  detail  that  you  can  bring  to  it,  will  serve 
as  a  useful  insight  into  what  makes  this  country  great,  and 
what  promises  to  make  it  greater  in  the  future.  I’m  happy  to 
be  here  with  you.  I  commend  you  for  your  undertaking.  And 
I  apologize  for  being  late.  (Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

► 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  this  room  has  served  as  one  of 
the  great  stages  in  the  theater  of  American  political  history. 
It  has  housed  investigations  into  major  national  issues  from 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  to  the  sinking  of  the  Nixon  admin¬ 
istration.  We  thought  that  this  historic  room  was  a  partic¬ 
ularly  appropriate  place  for  those  who  are  the  creators,  the 
preservers,  and  the  interpreters  of  historical  source  material 
to  come  together  to  consider  the  problems  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  associated  with  a  unique  species  of  research  material, 
senators’  papers. 

By  way  of  definition,  we  are  construing  the  term  “papers” 
to  mean  legislative  and  case  work  files,  personal  and  political 
correspondence,  photographs  and  memorabilia,  and  computer 
tapes  and  microfilm  reels.  During  the  past  three  decades,  the 
growth  in  the  volume  of  these  so-called  “papers”  has  accel¬ 
erated  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  A  senator  retiring  in  1948,  after 
30  years  of  service,  was  likely  to  have  accumulated  as  many 
papers  during  his  entire  tenure  as  his  counterpart  today 
would  amass  in  a  single  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  reexamination  of  old,  possibly  out¬ 
worn,  assumptions.  We  believe  that  this  conference  offers  a 
unique  occasion  for  such  a  reexamination.  Today  and  tomor¬ 
row,  those  associated  with  the  creation,  the  preservation,  and 
the  use  of  senators’  papers,  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
hear,  to  question,  and  most  importantly,  we  hope,  to  challenge 
each  other’s  views.  Our  intended  concentration  will  be  on  the 
questions  of  research  value  and  disposition,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  related  questions  of  ownership  and 
access.  These  latter  topics,  especially  as  they  are  are  related 
to  presidential  papers,  have  recently  received  considerable 
attention  from  a  study  commission  and  from  Congressional 
committees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tomorrow  afternoon,  timed 
to  coincide  nicely  with  this  conference,  the  Senate  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  will  be  conducting  hearings  on  the 
question  of  ownership  of  presidential  papers,  and  clearly  the 
questions  of  ownership  of  and  access  to  Congressional  papers 
will  be  raised  at  that  forum,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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Our  effort  today  is  a  major  part  of  a  year-long  project  to 

document  the  problems  associated  with  the  disposition  and 
use  of  senators’  papers.  This  undertaking  began  six  months 
ago  with  a  survey  of  the  50  libraries  that  house  major  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  papers  of  senators  who  left  this  institution  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  Our  project  will  conclude  with  the 
publication,  next  spring,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  confer¬ 
ence,  and  various  background  studies.  All  senators,  all  major 
archives  and  libraries,  all  conference  participants  who  have 
registered,  will  receive  copies  of  our  report. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  response  to  the  announcement  of 
this  conference.  As  you  will  soon  realize,  we  have  been  able  to 
assemble  a  highly-talented,  uniquely-qualified  panel.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  represent  a  wide  variety  of  perspectives  and  many  years 
of  experience  with  senators’  papers.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  breadth  of  expertise  that  is  represented  in  our  audience. 

We  are  happy  to  have  in  our  midst,  former  members  of 
Congress,  senators’  wives,  distinguished  biographers,  his¬ 
torians,  archivists,  political  scientists,  staff  from  the  offices 
of  approximately  50  current  senators,  as  well  as  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  and  federal  historical  offices.  Many  of  you 
have  traveled  great  distances  to  be  with  us  here  today,  includ¬ 
ing  archivists  from  the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
University  of  California.  We  look  forward  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  this  diverse  group. 

We  hope  that  the  format  of  this  conference,  as  outlined  in 
the  program,  will  stimulate  a  candid  exchange  of  ideas.  This 
morning,  we  have  asked  four  of  the  panelists  to  present,  in 
a  somewhat  formal  manner,  their  thoughts  representing  a 
spectrum  of  experience  including  that  of  two  historians,  an 
archivist,  and  a  Senate  staff  member.  With  their  remarks  as 
background,  we  will  move  to  the  less  formal  component  of  the 
program,  a  series  of  three  panels.  By  tomorrow  noon,  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  have  achieved  a  consensus  for  some 
issues,  we  will  have  underscored  profound  differences  on 
others,  but  most  importantly,  we  will  have  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  exactly  what  the  issues  are.  That  will  stand  as  our 
own  definition  of  success. 

Now,  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  introduce  our  first  panel¬ 
ist,  Robert  Griffith,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst.  Professor  Griffith  is  the  author  of  a 
prize-winning  study  of  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  the  Senate, 
and  is  at  work  on  a  major  book  on  American  political  life 
since  World  War  II. 
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ROBERT  GRIFFITH 

Thank  you,  Dick.  I  would  like  to  thank  our  distinguished 
hosts,  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Baker,  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Kimmitt,  for  their  very  kind  and  gracious  welcoming  re¬ 
marks.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Richard  Baker  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Historical  Office  for  their  creativity  and  imagination  in 
having  made  this  conference  possible.  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  commended  for  its  foresight  in  having  established 
a  historical  office,  and  rather  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  engage  in  that  sincerest  form  of  flattery  by 
creating  its  own  historical  office  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

At  the  risk  of  preaching  to  the  already  converted,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  this  morning  to  emphasize  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  singular  importance  of  senatorial  papers. 
And  to  raise  at  least  a  few  important  issues  concerning  their 
use  and  preservation. 

History,  and  the  history  of  the  recent  past  is  no  exception, 
depends  heavily  upon  access  to  primary  sources.  The  papers 
of  senators  and  representatives  are  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  sources,  yet  they  have  been  largely  ignored  by  all  but 
a  handful  of  historians.  In  part,  this  neglect  has  been  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  conventions  of  our  own  times,  and 
in  particular  the  tendency  of  historians  and  other  social 
scientists  to  focus  virtually  all  of  their  attentions  on  the 
presidency.  This  tendency  has  been  powerfully  reinforced, 
however,  by  the  relative  ease  of  working  in  presidential 
libraries  and  the  relative  difficulty,  at  least  until  recently,  of 
working  in  congressional  sources. 

Incomplete  History 

At  a  presidential  library  a  scholar  will  find,  in  one  location, 
an  enormous  body  of  expertly  processed  historical  materials, 
a  staff  of  trained  and  experienced  archivists  and,  more  than 
likely,  research  support  from  one  of  the  fellowship  programs 
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now  associated  with  almost  all  of  the  presidential  libraries. 
By  contrast,  an  historian  seeking  to  use  congressional  sources 
will  quickly  discover  that  some  important  collections  have 
been  destroyed  or  remain  closed  to  scholars,  that  access  to 
others  is  highly  restricted,  that  many  have  been  poorly  proc¬ 
essed  and  lack  even  rudimentary  finding  aids,  that  to  visit 
even  a  representative  number  involves  enormous  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  and,  finally,  that  there  are  no  fellowship  programs 
comparable  to  those  at  the  presidential  libraries.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  an  impoverished  and  incomplete  history,  a 
history  lacking  in  much  of  the  rich  and  complex  diversity 
which  ought  to  characterize  the  study  of  our  recent  politics,  a 
history  which  reinforces,  rather  than  challenges,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  conventions  of  our  age. 

I  believe  that  historians  can,  through  the  use  of  congres¬ 
sional  collections,  transcend  these  conventions  and  achieve 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  understanding  of  our  recent  past. 
But  before  they  may  do  so,  we  must  begin  to  lower  some  of 
the  many  barriers  which  still  restrict  research  in  this  im¬ 
portant  area.  Let  me,  therefore,  suggest,  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions,  at  least  some  of  the  issues  which  I  believe  this  confer¬ 
ence  ought  to  address : 

Preservation  and  Access 

First,  how  may  we  best  ensure  the  preservation  of  con¬ 
gressional  papers?  Only  four  years  ago  a  presidency  abruptly 
ended,  in  part  at  least  because  of  the  erasure  of  eighteen  and 
one-half  minutes  of  a  tape.  Yet  as  historians  and  archivists 
are  only  too  well  aware,  entire  collections  of  congressional 
papers  have  been  destroyed  or  selectively  edited  without  a 
word  of  protest.  What  can  be  done  to  promote  a  greater 
concern  for  these  records  and  their  preservation?  What  can 
be  done  to  restrain  those  who  would  willfully  or  casually  de¬ 
stroy  such  documents?  Is  there  not  a  public  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  papers  created  by  public  officials  in  pursuit 
of  their  public  duties?  How  might  that  public  interest  best 
be  served?  Should  congressional  papers  be  viewed  as  public 
property?  Should  the  private  use  of  these  collections  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  destruction  and 
insure  their  eventual  deposit  in  a  library  or  archive?  1  * 

Second,  how  might  we  encourage  freer  access  to  senatorial 
collections?  In  the  recent  period  some  collections  have  been 
open  relatively  early  and  with  few  restrictions,  while 
others  remain  tightly  blockaded  against  historical  investiga¬ 
tion.  What  restrictions  may  donors  reasonably  expect  to 
impose  on  their  papers?  What  restrictions  ought  libraries 
reasonably  to  accept?  At  what  point  should  historians  and 
others  insist  on  the  public  interest  in  access  to  collections? 


*For  references,  see  Appendix  E,  page  141. 
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What  restrictions  may  we  reasonably  expect  libraries  to 
impose  upon  those  using  their  holdings?  What  recourse  do 
scholars  have  in  those  few  instances  in  which  unreasonable 
restrictions  clearly  and  dramatically  impede  scholarship?  2 

Problems  of  Processing 

Third,  how  do  we  cope  with  the  staggering  and  ever-in¬ 
creasing  size  of  congressional  collections?  Congressional 
papers  have  been  subject  to  the  same  processes  which  have 
so  greatly  increased  the  bulk  of  presidential  collections 
(the  growth  of  population  and  government,  the  revolution 
in  communications  technology,  and  the  increasing  bureau¬ 
cratization  of  politics),  and  the  resulting  size  of  these  col¬ 
lections  has  become  intimidating  to  even  the  most  dedicated 
of  researchers.  Archivists,  faced  with  the  problem  of  storing 
such  a  quantity  of  material,  have  been  searching  for  means 
of  reducing  the  size  of  such  collections,  possibly  through 
microfilming  or  selective  destruction.  Historians,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  would  rather  approach  this  problem  through  more 
expert  processing  and  cataloging  than  through  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  any  but  the  most  routine  and  redundant  of  materials, 
but  some  of  them  are  coming  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
something  must  be  done  to  cope  with  the  size  of  modern 
collections. 

Are  there  in  fact  limits  on  our  ability  to  store,  process,  and 
use  large  collections?  Should  we  microfilm  them?  And 
if  so,  how  should  we  arrange  and  index  the  microfilm  so  as  to 
preserve  ease  of  access  ?  Should  we  destroy  some  materials  ? 
If  so,  which  materials  ?  Can  we  agree  among  ourselves  as  to 
guidelines  within  which  such  destruction  might  take  place? 

Fourth,  how  might  we  encourage  the  more  expert  proces¬ 
sing  of  senatorial  papers?  While  many  senatorial  collections 
have  been  expertly  processed  and  are  easy  to  use,  many 
others  have  not  been  so  treated.  In  some  cases  the  contents 
of  file  drawers  have  been  simply  dumped  into  cartons  where 
they  now  remain;  in  some  instances  poor  processing  has 
actually  made  collections  more  difficult  to  use  than  when  they 
left  the  donor's  possession.3  Have  archivists  developed  ade¬ 
quate  guidelines  for  the  processing  of  senatorial  collections, 
or  do  such  guidelines  need  to  be  created?  Can  problems  in 
processing  be  avoided  through  earlier  collaboration  of  archi¬ 
vists  and  senatorial  staffs,  and  between  archivists  and  his¬ 
torians? 

Public  Funding 

Fifth,  how  shall  we  meet  the  tremendous  and  increasing 
costs  of  storing  and  using  senatorial  collections?  Should  the 
public  interest  in  the  preservation  and  use  of  these  records 
imply  increased  public  funding?  If  so,  what  form  should  this 
funding  take?  Endowment  of  individual  collections,  as  with 
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recent  legislation  respecting  the  Hubert  Humphrey  and 

Everett  Dirksen  Papers?  (PL95-270)  The  single-shot  sub¬ 
sidy  program  proposed  by  the  Public  Documents  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  would  grant  archives  a  subsidy  for  each  congres¬ 
sional  collection  they  accept?  Or  a .  grant-in-aid  program 
which  would  encourage  established  libraries  to  expand  and 
improve  their  congressional  holdings? 

How  might  we  enable  scholars,  whose  financial  resources 
are  almost  always  sharply  limited,  to  make  use  of  these  col¬ 
lections?  Can  we  offer  financial  support  for  the  study  of  Con¬ 
gress  comparable  to  the  many  programs  which  already  exist 
to  encourage  the  use  of  presidential  libraries? 

Sixth  and  finally,  what  can  we  do  to  encourage  earlier  and 
easier  access  to  the  files  of  Senate  and  House  committees? 
The  Congress  has  been  even  more  restrictive  collectively 
than  have  individual  senators  and  representatives  and  it  re¬ 
mains  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  the  files  of  most 
congressional  committees  in  the  recent  era.  Indeed,  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole  lags  well  behind  the  executive  branch  in 
this  important  area. 

This  hardly  exhausts  the  list  of  issues  which  might  be 
raised  concerning  the  preservation  and  research  use  of  con¬ 
gressional  papers ;  but  it  is,  I  hope,  a  beginning.  We  approach 
these  issues,  of  course,  from  differing  perspectives :  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  historians  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  of  ar¬ 
chivists  or  of  senators,  their  staffs  and  families.  We  never¬ 
theless  share,  I  believe,  a  common  commitment  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  use  of  congressional  papers  and  a  commitment, 
through  such  use,  to  the  creation  of  a  richer  and  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  our  nation’s  past.  {Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  a  man  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  historians  of  this  nation.  William  Leuchtenburg’s 
name  is  synonomous  with  careful  and  imaginative  historical 
scholarship.  His  best-selling  biography  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt,  his  textbook,  and  numerous  other  publications  are  well 
known  to  students  of  our  nation’s  past.  The  extent  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leuchtenburg’s  work  in  congressional  papers  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  here  to  share  his  unique 
insight  into  the  problems  and  opportunities  associated  with 
senators’  papers. 

WILLIAM  LEUCHTENBURG 

My  comments  on  the  papers  of  United  States  senators 
derive  from  two  sources.  One  is  my  experience  as  a  historian 
of  twentieth-century  America.  In  carrying  out  research  in 
modern  American  history,  I  have  consulted  more  than  140 
Congressional  collections,  including  seventy-five  senatorial 
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collections,  ranging  in  geographical  extent  from  those  of 
H.  Styles  Bridges  in  Henniker,  New  Hampshire,  to  those  of 
Pat  McCarran  in  Carson  City,  Nevada;  and  from  those  of 
Spessard  Holland  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  to  those  of  James 
Murray  in  Missoula,  Montana.  The  second  is  my  membership 
on  the  National  Study  Commission  on  the  Records  and  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Federal  Officials  (more  familiarly  known  as  the 
Public  Documents  Commission) ,  established  by  Congress  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Nixon  tapes  controversy  in  which  I  was 
one  of  the  litigants.  From  1975  to  1977,  I  represented  the 
American  Historical  Association  on  that  commission,  and  we 
devoted  considerable  time  to  hearing  testimony  about,  and 
formulating  recommendations  on,  Congressional  papers. 

There  was  one  matter  that  the  Public  Documents  Commis¬ 
sion  took  for  granted — that  senatorial  papers  are  valuable, 
and  one  might  anticipate  that  such  a  generalization  would  be 
axiomatic.  Yet  the  July  1978  issue  of  Senate  History  reports 
that  “some  archivists  questioned  whether  former  senators’ 
papers  should  be  preserved  at  all,”  and  a  poll  of  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  found  that  fourteen  thought  their  papers 
were  not  worth  keeping.  In  truth,  though,  there  is  no  way 
that  one  can  write  a  proper  history  of  the  legislative  process 
without  using  the  papers  of  members  of  Congress.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  one  could  put  together  the  story  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  New  Deal  landmarks  like  the  Social  Security  law  or 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the  opposition  they 
aroused,  without  going  to  such  archives  as  the  Robert  Wagner 
papers  at  Georgetown,  the  Carter  Glass  papers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  the  Josiah  Bailey  papers  at  Duke,  or  the 
George  Norris  papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission,  we  found  that 
some  people,  including  Congressmen,  held  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  only  the  papers  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
Congress  were  worth  preserving.  In  fact,  some  of  the  rich¬ 
est  sources  are  those  of  senators  who  were  not  always  in  the 
headlines — such  as  the  diary  of  H.  Alexander  Smith  (at 
Princeton)  or  the  letters  that  Charles  0.  Andrews  wrote  his 
son  (at  the  University  of  Florida). 

Public  and  Private  Papers 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission 
concentrated  not  on  the  unrewarding  question  of  whether 
senatorial  papers  are  of  value  but  rather  on  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  papers  of  government  officials,  including 
those  of  senators,  are  public  in  character.  On  that  matter  we 
held  hearings,  and  received  informative  papers,  often  offer¬ 
ing  conflicting  advice,  but  I  never  heard  or  read  anything 
that  dissuaded  me  from  the  view  that  most  of  the  papers  of 
Congress,  as  of  other  branches  of  the  federal  government, 
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are  public.  It  was  objected  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  private  functions  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that  many  Congressional  papers  are  political  in  nature, 
and  that  these  papers  are  too  voluminous  to  be  manageable, 
but  all  of  these  characteristics  apply,  too,  to  members  of  the 
executive  branch  like  Cabinet  officers.  The  papers  of  a  senator 
are  those  of  a  public  official  and  are  largely  created  at  public 
expense.  I  can  see  no  more  justification  for  permitting  a  sen¬ 
ator  to  destroy  his  papers  than  to  permit  a  president  or  an 
attorney  general  to  do  so.  (Nor,  I  might  add,  to  allow  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  to  do  so.)  And  in  a  system  of  coordi¬ 
nate  branches,  it  hardly  seems  equable  for  Congress  to  stipu¬ 
late  what  members  of  the  executive  branch  must  do  with 
their  papers,  but  to  establish  no  such  rules  for  its  own  papers. 
To  the  question,  “Are  most  of  the  papers  of  a  United  States 
senator  public  in  character?”,  I  believe  there  can  be  only  one 
answer :  “Of  course  they  are.” 

Yet  having  said  that,  I  must  quickly  add  that  I  think  that 
this  is  a  judgment  of  only  limited  utility.  To  begin  with,  I  see 
no  evidence  that  Congress  is  in  a  rush  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  this  principle,  although  there  does  now  seem  rea¬ 
son  for  optimism  with  respect  to  a  presidential  papers 
statute.  Furthermore,  if  it  did  do  so,  it  still  would  not  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  most  pertinent  subject.  For  though  there  is  much 
of  value  in  the  public  papers  of  members  of  Congress,  what 
historians  really  prize  in  Congressional  collections  are  items 
like  the  diaries  of  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  Prentiss  Brown 
(both  in  the  Michigan  Historial  Collections)  and  the  letters 
Hiram  Johnson  wrote  his  sons  (at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley) ,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  statutory  def¬ 
inition  of  “public”  and  “private”  that  would  regard  such 
material  as  public.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  gross  violation  of 
privacy  to  perceive  a  senator’s  personal  diaries,  or  the  letters 
written  to  his  family,  as  a  fit  subject  for  legislation,  however 
desirable  they  may  be  to  researchers.  Historians  hope  that 
they  may  someday  be  able  to  read  the  diaries  now  being  kept 
by  Congressmen  Barber  Conable  and  William  Natcher,  but 
that  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  the  good  will  and  historical 
consciousness  of  these  congressmen.  Moreover,  if  such  legis¬ 
lation  is  enacted,  Congress  could  be  expected  to  stipulate  a 
period  before  the  papers  would  be  opened.  The  Public  Docu¬ 
ments  Commission  suggested  a  lapse  of  as  much  as  fifteen 
years,  with  the  time  measured  not  by  the  date  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  but  from  when  a  member  of  Congress  left  federal  serv- 

1<rc’  he  a  great  deal  longer.  Such  a  rule  would  be 

efficacious  in  the  case  of  a  major  figure  like  Joseph  T.  Robin- 

S2nIiW^°Se  papers  are  on]y  now  being  processed  (as  a  result 
ot  the  enterprise  of  the  curator  at  the  University  of  Ar- 

kansas)  more  than  forty  years  after  his  death.  But  they 
would  be  of  no  advantage  in  a  case  like  that  of  George  Aiken 
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whose  papers  are  already  accessible  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Indeed,  a  survey  of  the  papers  of  former  members  of 
Congress  found  that  more  than  half  of  those  who  responded 
put  no  restrictions  at  all  on  access  to  their  papers. 

Loss  of  Senators’  Papers 

Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  that 
the  present  system  of  wholly  voluntary  action  has  not  been 
working  well.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  to  the 
present,  we  have  suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  countless 
senatorial  papers.  In  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  struggle 
over  Roosevelt’s  so-called  Court-packing  plan  of  1937, 1  have 
had  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact  that  manuscripts  of  many 
of  the  senators  most  actively  engaged  in  the  contest  are  gone 
forever — among  others,  those  of  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri,  Cotton  Ed  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Edward  Burke 
of  Nebraska,  Peter  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island,  Sherman  Minton 
and  Frederic  Van  Nuys  of  Indiana,  and  Walter  George  of 
Georgia.  In  addition,  many  of  those  that  do  exist — for  exam¬ 
ple,  Joseph  Guffey’s  at  Washington  and  Jefferson,  or  Francis 
Maloney’s  at  the  University  of  Connecticut — are  so  frag¬ 
mentary  that  they  do  not  repay  the  effort  of  going  to  them. 
Nor  has  the  situation  been  getting  any  better.  A  recent  study 
by  Charles  T.  Morrissey  of  seven  hundred  former  members 
of  Congress  found  that  of  272  who  replied  to  a  questionnaire, 
forty-one  had  destroyed  their  papers.  The  actual  total  was 
presumably  much  higher,  since  these  figures  represent  only 
those  who  were  interested  enough  in  the  historical  record  to 
trouble  to  respond.  In  addition,  if  it  were  not  for  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  archivists,  no  doubt  many  more  would  have  been 
discarded. 

However,  for  the  historian,  the  biggest  difficulty  with  re¬ 
spect  to  senatorial  documents  is  not  that  some  papers  have 
been  destroyed,  or  have  been  sanitized,  or  cannot  be  located, 
or  are  closed  for  an  interminable  period,  although  all  these 
are  serious  impediments,  but  that  those  papers  that  do  exist, 
and  are  accessible,  are  inadequate.  Again  and  again,  a  re¬ 
searcher  will  go  to  the  papers  of  a  senator  wanting  to  know 
what  his  relationship  was  to  another  senator  on  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  and  will  find  nothing.  That  is  not  because 
the  salient  records  have  been  destroyed,  but  because  they 
never  existed.  After  all,  when  Congress  is  in  session,  why 
should  one  senator  write  a  letter  to  another  when  he  can 
walk  down  the  hall  to  talk  to  him  or  speak  to  him  on  the 
phone?  Under  such  circumstances,  the  chances  are  very  slim 
that  there  will  be  any  record  of  their  exchange,  unless  a  sena¬ 
tor  keeps  a  diary,  or  dictates  memoranda,  or  transcribes  tele¬ 
phone  conversations,  or  writes  in  detail  to  confidants — as 
Hiram  Johnson  often  did.  One  can  appreciate  that  there  are 
many  demands  on  a  senator’s  time,  and  on  that  of  his  staff, 
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but  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  functions  the  Senate  His¬ 
torical  Office  could  perform  would  be  to  alert  senators  and 
their  aides  to  the  sorts  of  records  that  would  be  of  the  greatest 
historical  value.  That  is  the  kind  of  service  that  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  only  during  a  senator’s  term,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  it  is  important  that  senators  receive  archival  coun¬ 
sel  not  after  their  terms  have  ended  but  throughout  their 
tenure. 

Committee  Papers 

Concern  about  limited  sources  is  not  confined  to  the  files  of 
individual  senators.  When  I  went  to  the  National  Archives 
to  consult  the  records  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for 
1937,  a  friendly  archivist  showed  me  a  whole  roomful  of 
petitions  and  other  materials  and  said  that  I  could  see  all 
of  them  if  I  wished,  but  he  added,  “I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  never  looked  at  them.”  What  I 
really  wanted — the  records  of  how  the  committee  had  reached 
its  decisions — could  not  be  obtained,  because  they  apparently 
had  never  existed.  Occasionally,  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  such 
evidence,  as  in  a  small  note  preserved  in  Senator  O’Mahoney’s 
papers  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  but  that  has  been  a 
rarity.  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Public  Documents  Com¬ 
mission,  David  E.  Lowe  made  a  recommendation  that  would 
remedy  this  problem.  He  stated :  “Committees  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  systematic  files  on  all  bills  that  are  referred 
to  them.  These  should  include  all  executive  communications, 
correspondence,  staff  memoranda,  unpublished  committee 
prints,  and  any  other  materials  that  are  generated  by  or  sent 
to  the  committee  concerning  legislation  that  it  considers.  .  .  . 
Committees  should  be  required  to  include  in  their  non-classi- 
fied  files  transcripts  of  open  markup  sessions  and  open  con¬ 
ference  committee  sessions.” 

Though  that  procedure,  if  enacted,  would  be  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  writing  the  history  of  this  and  subsequent 
Congresses,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  past  practices.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  any  longer  be  done  to  create  records  of 
committee  sessions  of  the  past,  although  oral  history  inter¬ 
views  would  fill  in  some  gaps  for  the  recent  period.  However, 
some  committees  in  the  past  did  keep  careful  records,  and 
Congress  might  well  examine  the  present  rules  of  access  to 
these  papers,  some  of  which  are  closed  for  astonishingly 
long  periods  and  to  no  apparent  purpose.  The  Public  Docu¬ 
ments  Commission  recommended  that  the  institutional  rec¬ 
ords  of  Congress — including  committee,  subcommittee,  con¬ 
ference  committee,  and  mark-up  session  transcripts,  as  well 
as  the  records  of  most  official  Congressional  administrative 
offices — now  deposited  in  the  National  Archives  be  made 
available  immediately,  save  insofar  as  there  are  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  security. 
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Where  Papers  Should  Go 

Another  question  that  invites  our  attention  is  where  sena¬ 
torial  papers  should  be  deposited.  The  practice  has  generally 
been  to  place  most  senatorial  papers  in  universities,  historical 
societies,  and  other  archives  in  the  senators’  home  states. 
In  a  union  of  fifty  states,  that  means  that  papers  are  dis¬ 
persed  from  Florida  to  Alaska  and  from  Maine  to  Hawaii, 
and  some  have  recommended  that  all  senatorial  papers  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  archive,  presumably  in  Washington. 
Many  researchers  would  benefit  from  such  a  plan,  because  it 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  expensive  trips  from  archive 
to  archive.  But  the  disadvantages  far  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages.  Centralization  in  Washington  would  give  an  undue 
privilege  to  scholars  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  who  are  already 
in  a  favored  position.  A  researcher  in  Oregon  would  have  to 
go  3000  miles  to  use  any  senatorial  papers  at  all.  In  addition, 
the  historian  would  be  denied  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
location  of  papers  in  a  university  setting  and  the  expertise 
of  directors  and  staff  of  university  archives  and  of  historical 
societies.  Though  there  would  be  some  gain  in  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  senatorial  papers,  there  would  be  a  loss  in  wrenching 
these  papers  away  from  those  of  governors  and  others  in  the 
senator’s  home  state.  Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that, 
though  there  would  be  a  saving  in  travel  costs,  the  researcher 
would  still  confront  the  fact  that  Washington  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  city,  where  government  per  diems  are  adequate  only 
if  you  are  prepared  to  sleep  on  a  park  bench.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  believe  that  senators  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  choose  where  their  papers  will  go. 

For  the  most  part,  this  proposal,  though  well  intended, 
represents  an  effort  to  offer  a  solution  where  there  is  not  a 
predicament.  We  do  not  have  an  all-or-nothing  situation,  be¬ 
cause  there  are,  in  fact,  large  numbers  of  senatorial  papers 
already  concentrated  in  Washington  at  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  so  that  we  have  a  healthy  mix  between  concentration 
and  dispersion.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  respect  to  location,  apart  from  the  cost  of  travel.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  doubts  may  be  raised  about  the  suitability  of  the 
placement  of  papers.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  why  the 
papers  of  Frederick  Hale  of  Maine  are  in  Syracuse,  and  some 
may  think  that  those  of  Elbert  Thomas  belong  in  his  home 
state  of  Utah  rather  than  at  Hyde  Park.  Sometimes,  too, 
manuscripts  are  given  to  an  inappropriate  archive,  as  when 
those  of  Senator  Park  Trammell  are  put  in  the  Lakeland, 
Florida,  public  library.  (This  is  only  partly  compensated  for 
by  the  fact  that  when  one  arrives  in  Lakeland,  one  finds  that 
the  papers  are  all  but  worthless.)  But  these  are  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  the  mix  between  dispersion  among 
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archives  in  the  states,  most  of  them  very  well  run,  and  con¬ 

centration  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  with  its  well-trained 
and  considerate  staff,  is  a  good  one.  (It  would  be  nice,  though, 
if  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  liberalized  its  photo¬ 
copying  rules  considerably  recently,  were  to  go  still  further 
toward  offering  the  kinds  of  photocopying  service  available 
at  other  archives,  something  that  no  doubt  would  be  a  relief 
to  the  staff  and  certainly  to  researchers  now  burdened  by 
more  rolls  of  dimes  than  a  slot  machine  operator  in  Las 
Vegas.) 

How  To  Locate  Senatorial  Papers 

One  trouble  that  has  long  plagued  historians  appears  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  solution — how  to  locate  senatorial  papers. 
When  I  first  began  to  direct  doctoral  dissertations  at  Colum¬ 
bia  in  1952,  there  was  no  central  source  of  information,  and 
I  had  to  compile  lists  based  on  conversations  with  other  his¬ 
torians  in  the  corridors  of  national  conventions  about  the 
holdings  at  their  institutions.  The  appearance  first  of  the 
“Hamer”  guide  and  then  of  the  Library  of  Congress’  National 
Union  Catalog  of  Manuscript  Collections  markedly  improved 
this  situation,  but  there  still  remained  lacunae  for  the  recent 
period.  In  order  to  provide  information  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  working  in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  I  have  as¬ 
sembled  a  set  of  index  cards  on  the  location  of  Congressional 
papers  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made,  often 
as  a  result  of  word-of-mouth  gossip  or  chance  inquiries.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  which  has  been  helpful  in 
any  number  of  ways,  is  in  the  process  of  issuing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  register  that,  for  the  Senate  at  least,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  such  improvisation.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  see  fit  to  follow  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  in  establishing  a  historical  office,  which  is 
invaluable  to  scholars. 

Cost  of  Preservation 

There  is  one  final  issue  that  we  have  to  face  directly — that 
of  cost,  not  only  to  one  party  but  to  all :  to  the  Senate,  to 
archives,  to  the  historical  profession,  and  to  the  public.  If  we 
were  to  preserve  all  of  the  papers  of  all  of  the  United  States 
senators,  now  and  unto  eternity,  think  of  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be.  Robert  M.  Warner,  the  head  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Historical  Collections,  has  estimated  that  each  Congress 
in  the  modern  era  creates  some  45,000  cubic  feet  of  records, 
and  adds,  “If  you  project  such  accumulations  over  a  period  of 
time  you  would  indeed  have  an  appalling  body  of  material 
being  created  by  Congress.”  In  fact,  there  is  just  not  infinite 
space,  infinite  money,  and  infinite  staff  to  accommodate  every 
piece  of  paper  generated  by  every  member  of  Congress. 
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What  to  Save 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  when  an  archivist  at  a 
first-rate  institution  called  me  to  say  that  they  were  running 
out  of  space  and  asked  what  I  would  think  of  destroying  a 
considerable  segment  of  the  constituent  mail  received  by  a 
certain  United  States  senator  in  1937.  To  any  historian,  the 
idea  of  deliberately  burning  legislative  documents  is  abhor¬ 
rent.  But  I  see  no  other  course.  We  do  not  keep  every  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  executive  branch,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  do  so 
in  the  legislative  branch.  Additionally,  it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  papers  in  already  extant  collections  to  make 
room  for  more  valuable  material.  But  how  do  we  decide  what 
is  valuable  and  what  is  not?  There  are  no  easy  answers.  If  we 
preserve  only  correspondence  among  the  Notables,  of  the  sort 
that  is  flagged  by  the  V.I.P.  files  in  certain  collections,  we 
draw  the  accusation  that  we  are  interested  only  in  elitist  his¬ 
tory.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  whether  historians  a  generation 
or  a  century  from  now  will  hold  the  same  standards  of  value 
that  we  do.  It  should  not  be  impossible,  though,  to  devise 
methods  of  sampling  that  will  preserve  the  essence  of  files 
such  as  the  huge  quantities  of  constituent  mail  without  the 
bulk.  If  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  works  out  standards  for  dis¬ 
position  of  the  papers  of  the  present  members  of  the  Senate, 
they  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  archivists  who  now  hold  moun¬ 
tainous  collections,  some  of  which  are  an  intolerable  burden. 

Such  a  program  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both 
researchers  and  archivists.  Massive  collections  of  papers, 
which  no  scholar  can  possibly  expect  to  cope  with,  do  not 
further  historical  research.  They  only  leave  historians  with 
a  feeling  of  guilt.  It  would  also  alleviate  the  steep  cost  to 
archives  of  maintaining  colossal  collections,  although  in  addi¬ 
tion  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  respond  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission  that  it  grant 
archives  a  one-time  subsidy  for  each  Congressional  collection 
they  accept  to  expedite  the  processing  of  papers.  I  would  hope, 
too,  that  adequate  funds  will  be  appropriated  to  make  possible 
ongoing  oral  history  projects  for  former  United  States  sen¬ 
ators  and  for  members  of  the  staff  of  senators  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  an  institution.  (I  might  add  parenthetically  that, 
though  occasionally  one  comes  upon  the  papers  of  the  law 
clerk  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  one  almost  never  finds  the 
papers  of  high-ranking  senatorial  aides,  although  they  have 
frequently  played  critical  roles  in  the  framing  and  enactment 
of  legislation.) 

Cost  of  Researching 

Discussions  of  cost  often  overlook  a  crucial  consideration — 
how  to  make  it  possible  for  scholars  to  use  these  papers.  I  do 
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not  think  that  it  is  at  all  utopian  to  suppose  that  in  the  near 

future  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  essential  papers  of 
every  United  States  senator,  but,  if  this  happens,  the  his¬ 
torian  seeking  to  write  the  history  of,  say,  the  Panama  treaty 
legislation  in  the  present  Congress  will  have  to  contemplate 
the  need  to  consult  papers  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  costs  of  such  a  venture  are 
enormous,  even  if  one  assumes  that  one  does  not  have  to  see 
every  collection.  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  many  collec¬ 
tions  are  missing,  the  cost  is  so  great  that  we  are  fast  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  to  carry  out  research  one  needs  either 
inherited  wealth  or  the  royalties  from  at  least  two  best¬ 
selling  textbooks. 

It  would  be  the  ultimate  irony  if,  after  all  our  efforts  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  senatorial  papers,  almost  no  one 
could  afford  to  use  them.  Yet  that  is  far  from  being  a  fantasy. 
Not  long  ago  I  spent  three  days  at  a  leading  eastern  univer¬ 
sity  which  has  an  outstanding  collection  of  Congressional 
papers,  including  those  of  a  former  United  States  senator, 
and  in  those  three  days  I  was  the  only  researcher  in  the  room. 
(Little  wonder  that  the  university  had  closed  down  its  oral 
history  operation  because  it  did  not  believe  that  the  costs 
could  be  justified  by  reader  use.)  When  the  Public  Documents 
Commission  met  in  Austin,  Texas,  we  marvelled  at  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  LB  J  Library,  which  holds  35  to  40  million  docu¬ 
ments,  and  we  were  impressed  by  the  skill  and  the  attentive¬ 
ness  of  the  staff.  But  we  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  the 
Library  was  averaging  only  two  to  three  researchers  a  week, 
and  that  included  the  writers  of  senior  theses  and  M.A. 
essays. 

This  sort  of  problem  looms  still  more  serious  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  we  have  entered  a  period  combining,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  proliferation  of  materials,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
attrition  in  the  number  of  graduate  students,  who  are  often 
the  first  to  explore  these  papers.  To  expect  graduate  students, 
facing  an  uncertain  future  in  the  profession,  to  bear  almost 
all  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  manuscripts  research  is  not 
only  unfair ;  it  is  ill-considered.  Some  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  meet  this  problem — the  Truman  Library  Institute 
and  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  are  good  examples — but 
a  lot  more  remains  to  be  done  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  decen¬ 
tralized  system  and  make  sure  that  historians  will  be  able  to 
give  the  papers  of  United  States  senators  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserve.  {Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  an  archivist  who  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  processing  the  papers  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Lynn  Gentzler  knows  from  first  hand,  day  to  day 
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experience  the  problems  inherent  in  managing  the  papers  of 
mid-  and  late-twentieth  century  legislators.  Her  observations 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  historians  and  congressional 
staff. 

LYNN  GENTZLER 

This  conference,  including  as  it  does  the  three  groups — 
creators,  preservers,  and  users — most  interested  in  historical 
records,  is  a  welcome  sign  of  concern  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  bulk  of  material  currently  being  generated  remain 
available  for  future  generations.  An  archivist  is  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  process  through  which  current  papers  become 
useful  research  tools.  Collections  are  never  received  in  exactly 
the  form  an  archivist  would  like  and  he  or  she  can  never 
process  them  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  every  researcher.  These 
problems  only  intensify  when  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  paper  generated  by  a  single  senatorial  or  congres¬ 
sional  office  today. 

This  afternoon,  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  problems  I  have 
encountered  while  processing  congressional  papers,  and  solu¬ 
tions  my  repository  has  evolved  and  is  considering.  I  realize 
that,  while  many  of  the  problems  are  common  to  all  institu¬ 
tions  holding  senatorial  papers,  no  one  solution  will  be  suit¬ 
able  ;  staffing,  storage  space,  and  objectives  vary  too  greatly. 
I  shall  also  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  senatorial 
collections  have  been  used,  and  comment  on  areas  that  I  feel 
have  future  research  potential.  Finally,  I  shall  suggest  some 
ways  in  which  senators  and  their  staff  members  can  facilitate 
the  archival  processing  of  their  papers. 

Better  Processing  and  Less  Bulk 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  current  senatorial  and  con¬ 
gressional  collections  is  their  tremendous  size.  Each  political 
collection  we  receive  is  larger  than  the  one  before.  How  to 
store,  process,  and  service  this  bulk  of  papers  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  as  both  storage  and  staff  costs  soar.  More 
archival  intitutions  are  being  forced  to  weigh  the  storage  and 
processing  costs  against  the  actual  and  potential  research  use 
of  political  collections.  Are  several  years  of  processing  and 
many  linear  feet  of  shelving  worth  the  four  or  five  research¬ 
ers  per  year  who  use  a  collection,  or  will  better  processing  and 
less  bulk  encourage  more  use? 

Over  the  years  the  Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collec¬ 
tion  has  tried  a  variety  of  methods  to  cope  with  bulky  politi¬ 
cal  collections.  We  have  moved  from  passively  accepting  and 
saving  every  scrap  of  paper  sent  us  by  a  senator  or  repre¬ 
sentative  to  suggesting  to  potential  donors  what  types  of 
materials  we  do  or  do  not  want  and  microfilming,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  disposal  of  original  papers.  There  have  been  many 
steps  between  A  and  B. 
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Microfilming 

Several  years  ago  storage  space  at  our  institution  reached 
a  critical  level  and  a  microfilming  program  was  begun  to  help 
alleviate  the  situation.  A  collection  of  senator’s  papers  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  pilot  projects  with  the  intention  that  the 
originals  would  be  discarded.  Unfortunately,  the  University 
legal  office  later  determined  that  under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  senator  and  the  University  we  could  not 
dispose  of  his  papers.  This  was  a  learning  experience,  and 
more  recent  contracts  have  included  a  provision  whereby 
papers  may  be  microfilmed  and  the  originals  destroyed. 

Processing  political  collections  becomes  more  tedious  with 
the  added  dimension  of  microfilm.  Relationships  between 
pieces  of  paper  so  readily  apparent  when  seen  in  the  original 
form  are  much  less  so  on  film.  Thus,  clarifying  targets  are  in¬ 
serted  wherever  necessary.  The  film  is  checked  frame  by 
frame  against  the  original  documents  prior  to  duplication  to 
ensure  that  nothing  is  left  out  or  illegible.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  be  sure  nothing  is  lost  when  the  originals  are  dis¬ 
carded.  We  have  microfilmed  and  subsequently  destroyed  the 
original  papers  of  one  representative.  Other  congressional 
collections  now  in  process  will  be  treated  similarly. 

Off-Site  Storage 

Shortly  after  the  microfilming  program  began  another 
solution  for  relieving  the  space  problem  was  found.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Records  Management  division  leased  several  thous¬ 
and  square  feet  of  storage  space  in  what  had  formerly  been 
limestone  quarries.  These  quarries  were  ideal  for  paper  stor¬ 
age  because  of  constant  temperature  and  humidity  levels  and 
excellent  security.  Our  repository  was  allotted  space  there 
also  and  many  of  our  least  used  collections  were  transferred 
to  this  facility.  The  majority  of  materials  stored  off-site  had 
been  processed ;  however,  a  few  large  unprocessed  collections 
with  adequate  preliminary  inventories  were  also  placed 
there.  Among  the  collections  transferred  were  the  original 
senatorial  papers  mentioned  earlier ;  the  microfilm  remained 
in  our  stack  area. 

Even  though  this  off-site  storage  facility  is  located  some 
120  miles  from  our  office  we  have  been  extremely  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  Records  Management  personnel  there 
shelve  and  retrieve  collections  as  we  request  them.  Collec¬ 
tions  are  usually  available  to  researchers  on  a  next  day  basis. 
The  space  regained  in  our  stack  area  has  enabled  us  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  more  active  acquisition  program. 

Reevaluation  of  Program 

The  Thomas  B.  Curtis  Congressional  Papers  was  the  first 
collection  discarded  after  microfilming.  The  decision  to  do 
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so  was  reached  only  after  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  and  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the  donor.  Western 
Manuscripts  received  and  processed  all  of  Curtis’  congres¬ 
sional  papers ;  nothing  was  discarded  prior  to  filming  except 
duplicate  copies.  While  checking  the  microfilm  and  as  filming 
costs  rose,  we  began  to  reevaluate  our  congressional  collec¬ 
tion  policy.  Heretofore  we  had  accepted  and  preserved  all 
items  in  a  collection.  The  waste  of  microfilming,  or  storing, 
large  unannotated  Government  Printing  Office  publications 
when  a  government  documents  library  existed  in  the  same 
building  soon  became  apparent.  The  same  was  true  for  other 
printed  material. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  we  were  reevaluating 
our  handling  of  political  papers  the  Midwest  Archives  Con¬ 
ference  sponsored  a  workshop  on  the  topic.  Following  this 
workshop  Western  Manuscripts  staff  members  analyzed  re¬ 
search  use  of  congressional  and  senatorial  holdings.  From 
patron  request  forms  and  reference  correspondence  we  were 
able  to  determine  what  portions  of  the  collections  were  most 
heavily  used  for  what  purposes  and,  conversely,  what  sec¬ 
tions  had  never  been  used. 

This  analysis  of  our  political  holdings  was  confined  to  con¬ 
stituent  correspondence  broadly  divided  into  six  categories : 
legislative  correspondence,  service  cases,  requests,  readings 
files,  invitations,  and  academy  applications.  Legislative  cor¬ 
respondence  was  the  most  extensive  category  encompassing 
public  reaction  to  both  proposed  legislation  and  contem¬ 
porary  topics.  Correspondence  with  prominent  figures  about 
these  issues  was  also  present.  The  constituent-related  cor¬ 
respondence  amounted  to  approximately  sixty  percent  of  the 
material  in  each  collection  surveyed.  The  review  showed  no 
usage  of  academy  applications,  requests,  or  readings  files  and 
very  limited  usage  of  invitations  and  service  case  files.  Any 
use  of  the  latter  two  was  in  3on  junction  with  legislative 
correspondence. 

Not  included  in  the  analysis  were  committee  correspond¬ 
ence,  speech  and  press  files,  campaign  material,  legislation 
files,  personal  correspondence,  and  reference  files.  These 
were  assumed  to  be  integral  parts  of  a  collection. 

Items  for  Disposal 

We  concluded  from  the  analysis  that,  by  and  large,  routine 
request  files  (autographs,  flags,  GPO  publications),  academy 
applications,  invitations  and  readings  files  should  be  weeded 
from  congressional  collections  without  impairing  their  re¬ 
search  value.  Use  of  service  case  files,  while  minimal,  was 
further  complicated  by  privacy  legislation ;  thus  we  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  retain  in  toto  this  type  of  material.  We  then  com¬ 
plied  a  tentative  list  of  files  and  items  that  could  be  weeded 
from  future  senatorial  and  congressional  acquisitions.  This 
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list  reflected  both  the  use  analysis  of  our  political  holdings 

and  the  library  resources  available  in  the  building,  which  in¬ 
cluded  government  documents  and  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  library. 

A  revised  version  of  this  list  has  been  used  in  recent  nego¬ 
tiations  with  senatorial  donors.*  Senator  Stuart  Symington’s 
staff,  with  our  encouragement,  weeded  several  boxes  of  case 
files  before  his  papers  were  shipped  to  us.  We  did,  however 
urge  them  to  send  any  files  they  were  uncertain  about.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  received  several  boxes  of  invitations,  because  his 
trip  folders  were  interfiled  with  them.  More  selective  weed¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  trained  archival  staff  during  processing. 

Weeding,  especially  from  political  collections,  is  a  process 
that  no  two  archivists  or  researchers  will  ever  agree  on.  Be¬ 
tween  the  one  extreme  of  keeping  everything  and  the  other 
extreme  of  keeping  only  the  “most  important”  material  there 
is  much  room  for  controversy.  Yet  as  the  amount  of  paper 
generated  and  storage  costs  for  that  paper  skyrocket,  most 
archival  institutions  will  be  forced  to  rethink  their  policies 
on  weeding.  An  analysis  of  research  use  of  political  collec¬ 
tions  as  I  outlined  earlier  is  one  method  of  partially  predict¬ 
ing  potential  historical  significance  based  on  past  use.  If 
such  an  analysis  were  to  be  conducted  by  all  repositories 
holding  political  collections,  surely  broad  professional  guide¬ 
lines  for  weeding  could  be  drawn.  User  input  would  add  to 
the  credibility  of  such  guidelines.  As  do  most  archivists,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  weeding.  I  lean  toward  the  “keep 
it”  side  of  the  continuum  but  recognize  the  necessity  to  make 
political  collections  more  manageable. 

Selective  Processing 

The  Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  adequate  staff  to  thoroughly  process — item 
by  item — and  describe  its  collections.  This  detailed  processing 
has  in  turn  enabled  us  to  provide  more  efficient  reference 
service.  Yet  we  may  soon  be  forced  to  reevaluate  this  process¬ 
ing  method.  We  have  begun  streamlining  our  operation  by 
identifying  and  eliminating  those  materials  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  research  use  in  the  past  or  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere.  Through  this  type  of  weeding  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  somewhat  the  bulk  of  senatorial  and  congres¬ 
sional  papers.  The  next  step  toward  more  efficient  handling, 
now  in  the  thinking  phase,  may  be  selective  processing.  Selec¬ 
tive  processing  would  include  detailed  processing  of  those 
segments  of  collections  most  heavily  used  and  more  cursory 
handling  of  routine  constituent  correspondence  and  other 
lesser  used  files. 


*An  expanded  version  of  the  list  appears  in  Appendix  F,  page  177. 
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A  second  proposal  to  hasten  processing  of  political  collec¬ 
tions  is  to  use  the  readings  file  as  a  partial  index  to  the  papers. 
Currently,  we  make  index  cards  pinpointing  folder  locations 
of  material  pertaining  to  prominent  individuals,  subjects, 
and  events.  These  detailed  finding  aids  are  a  delight  to 
researchers  but  are  becoming  increasingly  expensive  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Although  using  a  senator’s  readings  file  to  locate  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  particular  individual  would  be  more 
cumbersome  for  researchers,  staff  time  might  be  better  spent 
preparing  a  more  detailed  inventory  of  the  papers. 

Using  a  readings  file  as  a  partial  index  would  of  course 
remove  it  from  our  weeding  list.  One  reason  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  this  move  is  that  we  did  accept  Senator  Symington’s 
readings  file.  The  routine  preparation  needed  prior  to  micro¬ 
filming  this  material  was  largely  done  by  student  and  part- 
time  workers,  thereby  reducing  processing  costs.  Moreover, 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  files  reduced  microfilm 
charges.  Cross-checking  of  the  readings  file  against  the  proc¬ 
essed  collection  will  ultimately  determine  the  viability  of  this 
idea. 

These  are  the  major  problems  the  Western  Historial  Manu¬ 
scripts  Collection  has  encountered  with  the  processing  of 
political  collections.  As  can  be  seen,  most  of  them  result  from 
the  ever  increasing  amount  of  material  generated.  Our  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  are  by  no  means  ideal.  Rather,  they  are 
functional  and,  we  hope,  less  detrimental  to  research  than 
other  methods. 

Research  Use 

Research  use  of  our  recent  senatorial  collections  has  been 
almost  entirely  topical.  We  have  had  no  quantification  usage 
and  only  one  major  biographical  study  of  a  senator  whose 
papers  we  have.  Researchers  interested  in  foreign  policy  have 
been  the  most  extensive  users.  They  have  sought  information 
on  both  internationalism  and  isolationism  and  have  investi¬ 
gated  legislative/executive  conflict  over  various  aspects  of 
foreign  policy.  We  have  also  had  patrons  use  these  papers  for 
research  on  domestic  issues  such  as  the  McCarthy  era,  free¬ 
dom  of  information  legislation,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Biographers  of  prominent  persons  have  looked  for  corre¬ 
spondence  between  their  subjects  and  the  senators. 

The  senatorial  collections  have  been  used  somewhat  less 
extensively  for  Missouri-oriented  topics  although  some  work 
on  the  state  Republican  party,  blacks  in  state  politics,  and 
flood  control  projects  has  been  done.  Researchers  in  all  areas 
have  relied  heavily  on  committee  and  legislative  correspond¬ 
ence  and  on  reference  files  compiled  by  senators  and  their 
staffs. 

There  are,  I  feel,  several  areas  in  our  senatorial  collections 
that  offer  much  potential  for  future  research,  As  I  noted, 
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some  research  on  flood  control  has  been  done ;  however,  there 

is  much  material  on  development  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
on  reservoir  projects  that  should  be  of  interest  to  scholars. 
Files  on  programs  for  the  elderly  and  the  unemployed  include 
alternative  plans  as  well  as  information  on  legislation 
adopted.  Similar  files  can  be  found  on  tax  reform  legislation 
and  urban  development.  Other  participants  at  this  conference 
can  certainly  add  to  this  abbreviated  list  of  potential  topics. 

What  Can  Senate  Staff  Do 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  senators  and  their  staff 
members  can  facilitate  the  archival  processing  of  their 
papers.  The  most  important  one,  aside  from  correctly  filing 
materials,  is  to  decide  early  on  which  repository  is  to  receive 
the  papers.  Archival  personnel  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
work  with  senatorial  staff  in  setting  up  a  filing  system.  Find 
out  from  the  repository  what  kinds  of  materials  they  want. 
Although  no  repository  would  want  or  expect  Senate  staff  to 
selectively  weed  materials  prior  to  shipment  to  the  archives, 
a  filing  system  could  be  set  up  that  would  easily  segregate 
archival  from  non-archival  files.  An  example  is  a  request  file. 
If  the  repository  does  not  want  flag  requests  the  files  could 
be  discarded  by  the  senator's  office  after,  for  instance,  two 
years. 

We  have  found  topical  filing  systems  easiest  to  process  and 
most  efficient  for  researchers  to  use.  For  example,  congres¬ 
sional  committee  materials  should  be  filed  separately  from 
correspondence  with  the  various  government  agencies  or  leg¬ 
islative  correspondence.  A  second  alternative  is  to  color  code 
files  under  broad  topics  such  as  “Campaigns,”  “Depart¬ 
ments,”  and  “Press”  files.  With  either  filing  system  the 
archivist  can  quickly  arrange  and  describe  those  areas  such 
as  committee  correspondence  that  tend  to  receive  the  heaviest 
research  use. 

Special  files  maintained  by  staff  members  should  also  be 
clearly  labeled,  especially  if  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  main 
office  filing  system.  One  seemingly  trivial,  but  nevertheless 
important,  task  that  staff  members  can  do  is  to  pencil  on  the 
back  of  photographs  the  date,  event,  and  persons  pictured. 
Many  photos  in  senatorial  collections  are  virtually  worthless 
for  research  because  the  subjects  are  unidentified. 

Receiving  files  in  increments  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a 
senator's  tenure  in  office  would  be  preferable  to  many  reposi¬ 
tories  with  adequate  storage  space.  A  filing  system  that 
essentially  begins  again  with  the  start  of  each  Congress  is 
much  easier  to  process  than  one  that  covers  several  years.  To 
forestall  the  possibility  that  files  needed  by  the  office  are 
transferred  prematurely  a  waiting  period  of  one  session,  or 
one  Congress,  might  be  established.  For  example,  files  from 
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the  current  95th  Congress  could  be  shipped  following  the 
96th  Congress,  late  in  1980. 

Shipment  and  Reference 

We  have  been  receiving  Representative  Richard  Bolling’s 
papers  in  increments  similar  to  these.  Such  an  arrangement 
has  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  with  our  staff  providing 
the  infrequent  reference  service  to  the  papers  that  his  office 
needs.  An  excellent  filing  system  and  a  thorough  preliminary 
inventory  are  prerequisites  for  this  type  of  service. 

Of  particular  importance  in  transferring  senatorial  files  to 
an  archive  is  the  care  with  which  actual  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made.  Sturdy,  well-packed  boxes,  securely  taped, 
are  a  must.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  a  few  boxes  break 
open  in  transit.  Numbered  boxes  with  corresponding  lists 
mailed  separately  greatly  facilitate  accessioning.  These  lists 
can  also  serve  as  a  preliminary  inventory  until  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  repository. 

The  Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection  has  had 
excellent  relations  with  its  senatorial  donors  over  the  years. 
Virtually  all  the  collections  have  been  given  under  contracts 
drawn  up  between  the  donor  and  the  University.  Although 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  vary,  the  most  common  restric¬ 
tion  is  that  the  senator  retains  the  right  to  approve  research 
access  to  his  papers  during  his  lifetime  or  for  a  designated 
period.  Researchers  requesting  access  to  these  collections 
are  referred  to  the  donor  and  must  present  a  letter  from  him 
permitting  access  and,  specifically,  Xeroxing  privileges.  We 
have  found  most  senators  willing  to  grant  research  use  of 
their  papers  under  these  conditions. 

This  paper  has  outlined  some  of  the  problems  our  univer¬ 
sity  has  encountered  with  senatorial  and  congressional  papers 
and  some  of  the  solutions  we  have  adopted  to  deal  with  them. 
The  suggestions  to  senators  and  staff  members  represent  our 
thoughts  on  avoiding  similar  problems  in  the  future.  As 
archivists,  we  must  be  cautious  lest  we  define  the  limits  of  fu¬ 
ture  research  by  what  we  keep  and  what  we  discard ;  yet,  we 
must  be  equally  cautious  that  we  do  not  allow  the  vastness  of 
these  collections  to  prevent  adequate  servicing  of  them.  Fu¬ 
ture  research  use  of  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  material 
will,  I  suspect,  depend  on  archivists  effectively  dealing  with 
that  bulk.  Continued  dialogue  among  creators,  preservers, 
and  users  is  vital  to  insure  that  efficiency.  (Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

Sooner  or  later,  staff  members  seeking  advice  on  disposing 
of  their  senators’  papers  find  their  way  to  John  Sobotka.  In 
John,  they  encounter  a  wise  and  patient  teacher.  He  is  always 
willing  to  share  his  techniques  for  overcoming  the  problems 
inherent  in  inventorying,  packing,  shipping,  and  processing 
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the  mountains  of  paper  that  are  attracted  to  a  modern  sena¬ 
tor’s  office.  John’s  perspective  is  unique  and  one  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  share  today. 

JOHN  SOBOTKA 

In  preparing  my  remarks,  I  was  struck  by  the  aptness  of 
the  assigned  title  of  this  presentation — “A  Senate  Staff 
View.”  My  experience  working  with  Senator  Eastland’s 
papers — locating  the  files,  inventorying  them,  and  finally 
shipping  them  to  the  University  of  Mississippi — may  co¬ 
incide  with  the  experiences  of  my  colleagues  employed  in 
-similar  capacities  on  other  senators’  staffs.  But  while  there 
is  a  common  thread  about  which  I  can  generalize,  each  office 
is  different,  with  its  own  ways  of  doing  things,  often  with 
diverse  methods  of  creating  and  handling  paperwork.  Offices 
differ  from  the  obvious  standpoint  of  how  long  the  particular 
senator  has  served.  Also,  the  setup  is  going  to  be  different 
when  one  compares  an  office  of  a  two  term  senator  with  that 
of  a  four  or  five  term  incumbent.  When  did  the  senator 
assume  office — in  the  forties,  fifties  or  sixties?  One  has  to 
consider  too  the  filing  practices  that  were  prevalent  when  the 
senator  took  office,  and  how  the  senator’s  office  adapted  to 
innovations,  if  any  change  took  place  at  all. 

Concerning  the  files  themselves,  has  there  been  continuity 
in  office  personnel  over  the  years,  or  has  there  been  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  file  clerks — or  indeed,  has  there  been  any  file  clerk 
at  all?  Do  the  administrative  assistant,  legislative  assistants 
and  senator’s  executive  secretary  keep  their  own  files,  or  is 
there  a  centralized  filing  system?  If  there  are  individual  files, 
are  these  destined  to  stay  with  the  office  files  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  senator’s  service,  or  will  they  be  taken  by  the 
staff  member?  All  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
assessing  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  individual  senator’s 
files. 

Individual  Senators’  Offices 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Senator  East¬ 
land’s  office,  I  remember  being  surprised  that  there  wasn’t 
a  recognized  Senate-wide  filing  directive  that  everyone  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Archives 
have  helpful  manuals,  and  their  personnel  are  always  willing 
to  give  assistance  on  setting  up  and  maintaining  office  files. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  says  a  senator  has  to  follow  any 
specific  filing  format.  In  some  cases,  I  am  sure  what  works 
in  day-to-day  operation  is  used,  even  if  this  system  is  not 
patterned  after  a  textbook  example.  From  my  experience  on 
active  duty  in  the  military,  I  was  used  to  a  manual  that  di¬ 
rected  the  file  clerk  to  set  up  the  files  in  a  particular  way. 
There  were  not  any  deviations  permitted,  and  there  was  a 
second  manual  that  went  into  great  detail  on  disposition  of 
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noncurrent  records.  There  was  one  way  of  doing  things,  and 
woe  to  the  hapless  file  clerk  who  did  not  abide  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  when  the  inspector  general  paid  his  annual  visit.  When 
I  was  introduced  to  the  method  of  filing  in  Senate  offices,  I 
found,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  procedures  were  quite  a  bit  less 
structured  than  I  had  been  used  to  previously. 

In  what  I  have  said  so  far,  I  intended  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  difficult  to  generalize  about  senators’  offices  and  their  files. 
My  experiences  in  preparing  Senator  Eastland’s  papers  may 
not  be  the  same  as  someone’s  doing  a  similar  job  for  another 
senator.  But  there  is  enough  similarity  that  I  think  what  I 
have  found  may  be  of  help  to  others  starting  like  projects. 

Unexpected  Death  or  Defeat 

There  is,  however,  one  axiom  that  holds  for  each  office.  If 
no  plans  have  been  made  for  an  orderly  disposition  of  office 
papers  until  a  month  before  the  senator’s  retirement  date,  or 
until  just  after  a  senator  dies  in  office,  real  problems  can 
arise.  If  an  unexpected  defeat  occurs  and  the  senator  has  not 
made  arrangements  for  transfer  of  his  papers  to  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  if  indeed  no  one  knows  where  the  papers  actually  are, 
then  there  are  bound  to  be  difficulties.  From  what  I  observed 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
attic  in  late  November  and  early  December,  1976,  a  very 
junior  member — (or  two) — of  the  senator’s  staff  was  sent  to 
the  attic  or  subbasement  with  a  pair  of  work  gloves,  a  radio 
for  company,  a  stack  of  folded  cardboard  boxes,  four  or  five 
rolls  of  nylon  filament  tape,  and  several  janitor’s  trash  carts, 
with  instructions  to  send  “what’s  important”  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  or  state  historical  society  that  has  (perhaps  hastily) 
agreed  to  take  the  papers.  What  I  saw  was  a  lot  of  dumping 
and  destruction  of  files,  and  throwing  away  of  some  quality 
publications.  My  general  impression  was  that  the  luckless 
staffer  assigned  to  the  job  wanted  very  much  to  complete  his 
tasks  and  leave  that  dirty  rodent-infested  storage  locker  far 
behind.  I  did  not  detect  any  great  care  being  taken  to  sift 
potentially  valuable  files  from  the  less  important  ones.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  materials  the  receiving 
institution  may  have  liked  to  see  ended  up  being  wheeled  to 
the  waste  paper  baling  room  by  the  superintendent’s  jani¬ 
torial  staff. 

In  short,  to  insure  the  orderly  transferral  of  papers  from 
the  senator’s  office  to  the  receiving  institution,  a  lot  of  plan¬ 
ning  must  take  place.  For  researchers  to  reconstruct  the  sen¬ 
ator’s  record,  the  papers  need  to  be  as  complete  as  possible 
and  in  good  order.  The  best  way  to  ensure  this  happens  is  to 
set  up  a  planned  transfer  arrangement  with  an  institution 
early  in  the  senator’s  career.  For  those  who  have  held  office 
for  a  number  of  years,  an  agreement  with  an  institution  for 
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files  disposition,  signed  well  in  advance  of  the  senator’s 

departure  from  office,  is  a  must. 

Papers  in  the  Senate  Attic 

It  may  be  helpful  for  me  to  say  a  little  about  what  I  have 
done  while  working  on  Senator  Eastland’s  papers.  My  posi¬ 
tion  on  Senator  Eastland’s  staff  came  as  a  result  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  Administrative  Assistant  and  family  in  preserving 
the  papers,  which  in  1976,  encompassed  a  span  of  33  years. 
In  January  1976, 1  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  in  Oxford,  and  was  asked  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  locate  Senator  Eastland’s  papers  and  advise  his  staff 
on  the  best  method  of  transferring  the  papers  to  Ole  Miss.  I 
was  told  that  when  the  project  in  Washington  was  completed, 
I  would  return  to  the  University  as  the  archivist  for  the  East- 
land  Papers.  Initially,  I  was  prepared  for  a  three  month 
assignment,  but  as  things  have  worked  out,  when  I  return  to 
the  University  this  coming  January,  I  will  have  been  here  for 
nearly  three  years. 

As  the  senator’s  office  suite  was  cramped,  I  was  given 
working  space  in  an  attic  locker  located  in  the  First  and  Con¬ 
stitution  corner  of  the  Russell  Building.  Each  senator  is 
assigned  a  wire  mesh  enclosed  locker  in  either  the  Russell 
Building  attic,  or  the  Dirksen  Building  subbasement  or  attic. 
Most  of  these  lockers  are  pretty  grim  with  marginal  lighting 
and  temperature  controls — and  an  awful  lot  of  dust.  The 
Dirksen  subbasement  houses  part  of  the  building’s  electrical, 
heating  and  air  conditioning  equipment,  and  there  are  open 
condensation  drainage  passages  in  the  floor.  The  Russell  attic 
contains  air  conditioning  equipment,  but  is  dry.  However,  in 
the  summer  months,  the  temperature  in  the  Russell  attic  can 
reach  over  100  degrees.  The  Dirksen  attic  is  relatively  dry 
and  is  cooler  than  the  Russell  attic,  but  none  of  these  areas 
are  adequate  for  the  proper  archival  storage  of  files  with  po¬ 
tential  historical  value.  The  environment  is  particularly  hard 
on  film  and  photographs.  The  subbasement  and  attics  are 
designed  to  house  equipment  and  surplus  furniture,  not 
archivally  valuable  documents. 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  Senator  Eastland’s  storage  locker 
had  a  skylight  (which  initially  leaked  when  it  rained),  and 
air  conditioning  ducts  that  passed  through  on  their  way  to  a 
fourth-floor  senator’s  office.  Luckily  for  my  summer  comfort, 
the  ducts  had  inspection  ports  which,  as  I  soon  determined, 
opened,  giving  me  a  supply  of  cool  air  that  kept  my  locker 
tolerable  during  the  summer  months.  (I  lived  in  fear  of  the 
senator  on  the  floor  below  me  noticing  a  rise  in  his  office  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  air  conditioning  maintenance  people  dis¬ 
covering  that  I  was  syphoning  off  the  cool  air !) 

My  initial  task  was  to  locate  Senator  Eastland’s  papers. 
Only  the  current  files  were  in  the  office  proper;  I  found 
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cabinets  containing  obsolete  Eastland  files  in  the  Russell 

locker,  down  the  attic  hallway,  and  in  two  small  lockers  in  the 
Dirksen  subbasement.  These  were  intermingled  with  framed 
photographs,  agricultural  yearbooks  and  miscellaneous 
memorabilia.  Everything  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  thick, 
oily  dust,  and  during  my  first  two  weeks  on  the  job,  I  would 
leave  work  each  day  coated  with  grime.  However,  after  clean¬ 
ing  up  my  processing  area,  I  was  comfortable  enough  with 
plenty  of  space  to  spread  out.  Aside  from  an  occasional  rodent 
visitor,  I  found  my  surroundings  pleasant  and  conducive  to 
work. 

Work  in  a  Senator’s  Office 

Since  last  fall,  I  have  been  working  in  the  senator’s  main 
office  in  the  Dirksen  Building.  The  office  had  not  had  a  file 
clerk  for  two  years,  and  there  was  an  enormous  backlog  of 
unfiled  correspondence.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  sorting  and 
filing  these  materials.  I  also  sought  experience  with  all  types 
of  work  that  took  place  in  the  office — casework,  requests  from 
constituents — doing  anything  that  I  could  to  be  helpful  and 
that  would  give  me  an  understanding  of  the  office  operation. 
My  feeling  has  been  that  if  I  am  going  to  assist  in  interpret¬ 
ing  Senator  Eastland’s  record  and  activities,  I  need  to  be 
knowledgeable  of  his  office’s  operation,  and  must  know  the 
members  of  his  staff.  Most  people  in  the  office  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Senator  Eastland  for  many  years,  some  joining 
his  staff  in  the  early  1940’s.  I  feel  that  my  getting  to  know 
the  senator’s  staff  during  my  three  year  stay  here  will  give 
me  perspective  when  I  am  later  arranging  the  papers  in 
Mississippi. 

I  think  that  my  situation  here  in  Senator  Eastland’s  office 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I  believe  that  I  am  the 
only  person  at  this  time  who  is  a  regular  member  of  a  sena¬ 
tor’s  staff,  who  is  scheduled  to  be  working  with  the  papers  at 
the  receiving  institution.  However  variants  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  produce  the  same  result,  preserving  the  papers  and 
moving  them  from  the  Senate  in  an  orderly  manner.  This  end 
result  is  ultimately  what  is  important. 

Storage  of  Noncurrent  Records 

Some  offices  store  their  non-current  records,  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  member’s  term  of  service,  at  the  Federal  Records 
Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland.  Sending  obsolete  files  to  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  other  institution  chosen  by  the  senator  might  work 
out  better.  The  receiving  archives  could  begin  preliminary 
work  on  the  papers,  and  with  the  availability  of  WATS  lines, 
retrieving  files  would  be  as  simple,  or  simpler  than  using  a 
Federal  Records  Center. 

Staging  non-current  files  in  the  Dirksen  or  Russell  storage 
area  is  the  least  satisfactory  arrangement.  This  leads  to  loss 
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and  deterioration  of  the  contents  of  the  files.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  select  an  institution  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  institution’s  personnel  in  transferring  the 
records.  In  negotiating  the  agreement  for  the  papers,  the 
question  of  what  types  of  files  the  receiving  institution  wants 
can  be  worked  out. 

A  word  of  caution  for  those  Senate  staff  members  in  the 
audience — don’t  let  your  senator  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
make  a  decision  on  disposing  of  his  papers.  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experience  that  it  takes  a  lot  longer  than  you  think 
physically  to  box  and  pack  even  a  small  number  of  files.  But, 
if  the  project  is  planned  and  done  right,  the  senator  and  his 
staff  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  papers  valu¬ 
able  to  our  national  heritage  are  preserved  for  future  study 
and  interpretation  by  scholars  and  researchers.  (Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

That  concludes  the  “keynote”  portion  of  our  program.  In 
sessions  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  morning  we  will  hear 
from  other  historians,  archivists,  and  staff  members  who,  as 
panelists,  will  lead  our  discussion  on  a  more  informal  and 
specific  basis.  We  have  time  this  morning,  however,  for  a 
few  questions  directed  to  our  keynote  speakers. 

Audience  microphones  were  not  available  for  the  morning 
session.  A  summary  of  each  question  appears  before  the  re¬ 
spective  response. 

QUESTION 

How  do  historians  feel  about  using  microfilm? 

WILLIAM  LEUCHTENBURG 

I  understand,  from  having  read  some  of  this  afternoon’s 
papers,  that  Martha  Swain  is  going  to  say  something  about 
this.  It  is  probable  that  an  increased  use  of  microfilming, 
both  by  senatorial  staffs  and  by  archivists,  is  unavoidable. 
You  will  find  some  differences  among  historians,  but  I  think 
overwhelmingly  we  prefer  not  to  use  microfilm.  It  is  very 
hard  to  use.  I  own  two  microfilm  readers  which  I  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  use  on  microfilm  of  newspapers  in  my  own  study. 

I  know  the  value  of  using  microfilm,  but  it  is  very  straining 
on  the  eyes,  day  after  day.  If  you  go  to  a  historical  collection 
and  there  are  many,  many  collections  to  go  through,  and  you 
know  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  through  them  all, 
you  will  almost  always  opt  for  the  non-microfilm  collection. 
It  is  much  easier  to  Xerox  a  document,  to  walk  over  to  a 
machine  or  have  it  done  for  you,  if  you  have  the  actual  piece 
of  paper  than  if  you  have  microfilm.  But  lastly,  faced  with  the 
choice  of  not  having  the  document,  and  having  microfilm,  we 
certainly  welcome  the  microfilm. 
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ROBERT  GRIFFITH 

(In  response  to  the  same  question) .  I  would  add  to  that  the 
point  Lynn  Gentzler  made  earlier,  that  in  perusing  micro¬ 
film  the  relationship  of  documents  is  not  readily  and  easily 
discernable  and  the  process  is  quite  time  consuming.  You 
can't  skim  microfilm  with  the  same  facility  one  can  leaf 
through  a  large  box  of  physical  originals. 

QUESTION 

How  willing  are  Senators  to  contemplate  giving  up  their 
papers?  Are  many  institutions  successful  in  initiating  such 
requests? 

LYNN  GENTZLER 

Most  of  our  collections  at  the  University  of  Missouri  have 
been  received  toward  the  end  of  the  congressman’s  or  sena¬ 
tor’s  career.  The  exception  is  Congressman  Richard  Bolling 
whose  files  had  started  to  come  in  before  I  joined  the  Library 
staff.  He  was  apparently  very  receptive  to  the  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  in  files  and  there  was  no  sense  that  it  was  forecasting 
his  doom.  They  have  continued  to  send  them  in.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  less  willing  to  set  up  an  ongoing  system, 
maybe  from  lack  of  staff  time  to  do  so,  or  from  not  wanting 
to  reach  a  decision  on  where  they  were  to  go. 

WILLIAM  LEUCHTENBURG 

(In  response  to  the  same  question) .  One  of  the  best  archives 
in  the  country,  from  the  perspective  of  the  historian,  is  that 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  I  don’t  know  if  this  is  still 
the  practice,  but  when  I  was  last  there,  the  university  archiv¬ 
ist,  as  I  understand  it,  sent  a  truck  to  Capitol  Hill  every  two 
years  and  hauled  away  all  kinds  of  congressional  collections. 
One  of  the  consequences  is  that  one  can  find  in  Norman  (Okla¬ 
homa)  the  papers  of  virtually  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
every  member  of  the  Congress,  from  Oklahoma  for  many 
years  past. 

QUESTION 

What  about  sending  a  person  to  the  senator’s  office  to  oversee 
the  packing? 

JOHN  SOBOTKA 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  for  a  university  or  other  insti¬ 
tution  to  consider  sending  a  person  to  work  on  these  papers — 
at  least  to  handle  the  packing.  From  my  own  experience  in 
Senator  Eastland’s  office,  there  usually  isn’t  anyone  on  the 
regular  staff  who  has  the  time  to  do  what  I  have  done.  In  the 
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summertime  we  get  interns,  and  throughout  the  school  year 

I  have  a  high  school  student  who  comes  in  the  afternoons, 
but  these  people  require  close  supervision.  I’m  always 
put  in  charge  of  the  interns  in  that  I  have  the  kind  of  work 
they  can  readily  do.  Also,  it  is  essential  to  have  arrangements 
made  just  for  the  packing  of  the  materials.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  much  can  slip  away  from  you  if  you  don’t  have 
someone  who  is  capable  of  assembling  the  papers  and  knows 
what  the  institution  wants.  If  the  job  is  left  up  to  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  overburdened  staff,  I’m  fearful  that,  in  many  cases, 
much  will  be  lost. 

QUESTION 

Which  is  preferable,  public  or  private  ownership  of  sena¬ 
torial  papers? 

ROBERT  GRIFFITH 

In  respect  to  the  value  of  private  versus  public,  I  think  it’s 
a  very  difficult  question.  I  think  all  of  us  have  a  little  trepida¬ 
tion  about  proposing  any  change  in  the  system  which  will 
generate  even  less  documents,  but  I  think  about  a  collection 
like  the  Gerald  Nye  papers  which  were  virtually  destroyed, 
many  of  them,  and  it’s  very  difficult  to  use  this  collection.  I 
think  this  is  all  too  often,  at  least  in  the  past,  the  consequence 
of  a  system  of  private  ownership. 

QUESTION 

When  and  by  whom  should  documents  be  destroyed  ? 

ROBERT  GRIFFITH 

I  don’t  mind  people  evaluating  documents.  Where  I  get 
nervous  is  when  they  talk  about  destroying  them.  I  get  very 
nervous  (and  I  guess  I  didn’t  discuss  this  in  my  opening  re¬ 
marks)  by  talk  of  destroying  large  quantities  of  constituent 
mail.  If  we  are  going  to  understand  not  only  our  local  history, 
but  also  our  political  culture,  that  is  to  say  that  part  of  our 
culture  that  springs  not  from  the  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post  or  the  Congressional  Record ,  then  I  think  we  are  over¬ 
looking  a  most  valuable  source  if  we  capriciously  destroy 
these. 

WILLIAM  LEUCHTENBURG 

(In  response  to  the  same  question).  Since  I  was  the  first 
to  raise  this  question  of  destruction,  I  probably  ought  to 
comment  on  it.  It  is  not  an  idea  I’ve  come  easily  to.  It  was 
an  idea  that  shocked  me  when  it  was  first  presented  to  me. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  consequences.  This  is  what  our 
Public  Documents  Commission  wrestled  with  for  two  years, 
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insisting  on  the  one  hand  that  all  congressional  papers  are 
essentially  public  in  character  and  they  ought  to  be  preserved 
now  and  forever,  and  considering  what  the  likelihood  of  the 
usage  will  be  and  the  cost.  To  say  that  we  cannot  retain  all 
papers  is  not  to  suggest  that  only  the  papers  of  elites  ought  to 
be  preserved,  or  to  say  that  one  would  not  have  consideration 
for  the  political  culture,  or  that  one  would  destroy  all  con¬ 
stituent  mail,  or  that  one  would  not  be  aware  of  local  history. 
All  kinds  of  considerations  of  that  sort  would  be  pertinent. 
But  I  don’t  think  that  we  should  kid  ourselves  about  what  the 
likelihood  is  of  the  use  of  the  kinds  of  materials  that  are  now 
being  generated. 

I  mentioned  the  phone  call  that  I  received  from  the 
National  Archives.  In  this  particular  case,  a  United  States 
senator  had  received  more  than  30,000  pieces  of  mail  on 
President  Roosevelt’s  1937  court  packing  plan.  And  over  a 
considerable  period,  no  historian  had  asked  to  see  them.  I 
have  been  through  more  pieces  of  mail  on  the  court  packing 
plan  than  I’ve  ever  hoped  to  see  in  the  past  or  hope  to  see 
again.  There  are  something  like  150  boxes  at  the  Roosevelt 
Library  at  Hyde  Park.  I’ve  been  through  them  in  at  least  100 
different  collections.  After  a  while,  the  mail  becomes  predict¬ 
able  and  there  are  only  certain  kinds  of  things  that  one  wants 
to  see.  I’ll  give  you  an  example.  One  of  the  things  that  is  strik¬ 
ing  is  that  almost  every  Catholic  senator  is  against  the  court 
packing  case.  So,  I’m  interested  to  see  whether  correspond¬ 
ence  is  identifiable  as  Catholic.  It  appears  that  the  response 
to  the  court  plan  breaks  sharply  on  class  lines.  So  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  whether  or  not  that  is  true  in  each  constituent 
correspondence  file  I  see.  But  I  do  not  have  to  read  30,000 
pieces  of  the  mail  of  each  senator  to  determine  that.  And 
when  I  say  we’re  kidding  ourselves,  I  mean  that  no  historian 
does.  I  cannot  see  that  any  historian  ever  will.  I  mentioned 
the  example  of  the  LBJ  Library — 35  to  40  million  documents 
and  2  to  3  researchers  a  week.  I  can  give  you  one  other  exam¬ 
ple.  I  was  at  a  major  American  university  last  year.  It  has  one 
of  the  best  holdings  of  Congressional  papers,  and  for  three 
days  I  was  the  only  person  in  that  room. 

I  know  why  it  is  shocking  to  think  that  any  paper  whatso¬ 
ever  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  we  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  senators’  papers  are  to  be  preserved,  that  none 
henceforth  is  to  be  destroyed,  that  is  to  say,  no  entire  collec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  destroyed  (and  I  hope  that  that  principle  can  be 
established)  and  if  we  say  further  that  there  will  be  addi¬ 
tional  costs  that  we  are  going  to  call  upon  the  taxpayer  to 
shoulder  (costs  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be  willing  to  appro¬ 
priate,  for  not  merely,  as  I  have  suggested,  grants  to  archival 
institutions,  but  also  some  kind  of  grant  program  to  his¬ 
torians)  ,  I  think  that  we  have  simply  got  to  confront  the  fact 
that  not  every  piece  of  paper  that  comes  out  of  Congress  from 
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now  until  eternity  is  going  to  be  maintained.  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  do  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  in  the  end  it  is  really  going 
to  further  historical  research.  And  I  don’t  think  that  we  can 
call  on  the  American  people  to  support  that  kind  of 
expenditure.  ( Break  for  Lunch) 
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RICHARD  BAKER 

First  we’re  going  to  hear  from  the  historians  then  we’ll 
hear  from  the  archivists.  It  is  probably  apparent  to  many  of 
you,  that  most  historians  have  to  develop  archival  skills  and 
a  large  number  of  archivists,  by  training,  are  historians.  So 
there’s  definitely  a  cross-over  in  both  camps.  And  yet,  to  keep 
some  focus  in  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  I  thought  we’d 
be  a  little  arbitrary  and  do  it  this  way. 

I’m  very  pleased,  at  this  point,  to  introduce  the  chairman 
of  our  panel  of  historians.  Professor  Gilbert  Fite  is  Richard 
Russell  Professor  of  American  History  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Formerly  president  of  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
he  is  a  specialist  in  American  agricultural  history  and  Amer¬ 
ican  political  history.  Thirty  years  ago.  Professor  Fite  pre¬ 
pared  a  notable  biography  of  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  and  he 
is  now  at  work  on  a  major  biography  of  the  man  for  whom 
this  building  is  named,  Senator  Richard  Russell. 

GILBERT  FITE 

Thank  you,  Dick.  There’s  one  good  way  to  make  a  man  feel 
old  and  that’s  to  tell  what  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  I  really  felt 
old  this  morning  when  two  of  the  panelists  spoke  about  out¬ 
standing  manuscript  collections  which  I  had  been  in  on  the 
founding  of :  the  Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection 
at  Missouri  and  the  Manuscript  Collection  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  I  gathered  manuscripts  for  both  of  them  in 
their  early  days.  Maybe  that’s  the  reason  someone  indicated 
they  had  so  much  useless  material.  In  any  event,  I’m  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  conference,  be¬ 
cause  as  Dick  mentioned,  I  have  been  interested  in  senators 
and  the  Senate  for  a  good  number  of  years. 

We  heard  a  good  many  problems  discussed  this  morning,, 
but  I  think  our  problems  are  not  nearly  as  serious  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago.  I’ll  never  forget  the  day  in  1943  that  I 
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got  off  the  train  in  Redfield,  South  Dakota,  and  found  the 
building  where  the  Peter  Norbeck  papers  were  in  storage, 
and,  believe  me,  the  dust  was  even  thicker  than  what  we 
heard  described  this  morning  in  the  attic  of  this  building.  I 
loaded  about  a  ton  of  papers  on  the  train  and  shipped  them 
back  to  the  University  of  Missouri  where  I  used  them. 

I’ve  been  dealing  with  the  papers  of  senators  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  think  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  very  worth¬ 
while  session.  We  have  raised  some  very  important  problems 
and  they  are  going  to  get  more  serious  in  the  years  ahead 
because  of  the  volume.  You’ve  already  met  two  of  our  panel¬ 
ists  because  they  read  papers  this  morning,  Professor  Robert 
Griffith  and  Professor  William  Leuchtenburg.  This  after¬ 
noon,  we’re  going  to  hear  first  from  Professor  James  Hilty 
from  Temple  University. 

{The  title  of  Mr .  Hilty’ s  prepared  paper  is  (( Senatorial 
Papers  and  the  'New’  Political  History.”) 

JAMES  HILTY 

Senators’  papers  have  not  been  a  particularly  important  or 
widely  used  source  of  information  for  the  practitioners  of 
what  is  currently  called  the  'new’  social  scientific  political  his¬ 
tory.  There  are  several  reasons  why  historians  and  political 
scientists  have  infrequently  utilized  these  primary  data 
sources,  but  two  in  particular  stand  out.  First,  the  research 
strategies  employed  by  most  social  scientific  historians  have 
tended  to  focus  upon  problems  and  approaches  that  require 
aggregate  or  quantitative  data  for  their  resolution.  Second, 
the  substantive  content  and  organizational  schemes  of  most 
of  the  extant  collections  of  senator’s  papers  tend  to  be 
oriented  toward  microcosmic  and  biographically  centristic 
aspects  of  politics  and  policy  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
generally  of  little  immediate  use  in  dealing  with  macrocosmic 
problems  of  political  history.  At  least  one  of  these  tendencies, 
however,  is  subject  to  change. 

The  deficiencies  of  quantitatively-oriented  historical  re¬ 
search  and  the  apparent  need  to  combine  numerical  analysis 
with  more  traditional  qualitative  data  has  led  some  social 
scientific  historians  to  reconsider  exclusive  emphases  on 
quantitative  data,  such  as  roll-call  votes  and  election  returns, 
and  where  possible,  to  adjust  their  research  designs  to  in¬ 
corporate  more  qualitative  data.  At  the  same  time,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  role  played  by  senators  within  the  past,  present  and 
future  political  systems  and  within  the  governmental  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  should  compel  senators  and  their 
staffs  to  reconsider  the  potential  value  of  their  papers  as  his- 
toi  ical  sources  for  dealing  with  broader,  more  wide-ranging 
historical  problems  than  those  customarily  envisioned  by  tra¬ 
ditional  political  biographers  and  left  entirely  unexplored  by 
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hagiographers.  Such  modifications  in  both  data  and  design 
require  more  explanation  than  time  and  space  permits.  Here 
we  shall  discuss  briefly  the  current  directions  and  emerging 
trends  within  the  “new”  political  history,  as  they  relate  to 
senators’  papers  and  Senate  history,  and  offer  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  usefulness  of  senators’  papers  within 
the  framework  of  this  type  of  inquiry. 

Highly  Selective  Sources 

The  “new”  political  history,  as  described  over  a  decade  ago 
by  Professor  Allan  G.  Bogue,  involves  the  application  of  social 
science  methods  and  theory  to  American  political  history; 
it  normally  presumes  a  “strong  interest  in  the  methods,  re¬ 
sults  and  implications  of  measurement,”  while  accentuating 
the  rigorous  exploration  of  the  interrelationships  of  data, 
hypothesis,  and  theory  within  a  replicable  research  design.1  * 
Two  “generations”  of  social  scientific  political  historians 
have  produced  almost  countless  legislative  roll-call  studies, 
election  studies,  and  collective  biographies  of  political  elites.2 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  original  hopes  of  this  neo- 
scientific  history  have  not  materialized.  Few  historians  are 
currently  employing  techniques  that  might  yield  truly  pre¬ 
dictive  results  and  few  are  as  theory-oriented  as  our  cousins 
in  the  social  sciences.3  Indeed,  the  production  of  studies  built 
around  high-powered  statistical  models  may  have  reached  its 
peak.  There  are  now  signs  of  a  trend  toward  a  marriage  of 
sorts  between  the  traditional  and  “new”,  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative.4  Senators’  papers  could  play  an  important  role 
in  this  trend. 

Senatorial  papers,  however,  are  highly  selective  sources 
of  information  that  vary  significantly  in  quantity  and  quality. 
For  the  student  of  legislative  behavior,  these  sources  present 
a  perplexing  challenge.  These  social  scientists  interested  in 
analyzing  the  ideological  or  attitudinal  positions  of  regional 
or  factional  blocs  or  the  entire  Senate  find  it  easier  and  more 
fruitful  to  use  aggregate  measures,  an  index  or  scale,  than  to 
rely  on  the  examination  of  manuscript  sources.  Political  sci¬ 
entists,  dealing  with  more  recent  Congresses,  can  employ  in¬ 
terviews  to  supplement  aggregate  data,  test  empirically- 
generated  theories  or  draw  specific  inferences  concerning 
legislative  behavior.5  The  historian  interested  in  pursuing 
similar  ends,  unable  to  interview  his  subjects  directly,  must 
utilize  available  materials  as  he  finds  them.  Where  the  tra¬ 
ditional  political  historian  may  place  extensive  reliance  on 
manuscript  collections,  the  social  scientific  historian  turns 
to  them  almost  as  a  last  resort,  for  these  papers  are  at  best 
“accidental  accretions,”  to  use  Allan  Bogue’s  phrase,  that 
often  reveal  very  little  about  the  person  who  accumulated 
them.6  Several  senators’  papers,  moreover,  have  been  lost  or 
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destroyed  and  in  other  cases  there  may  be  little  or  nothing 
of  value  in  the  papers,  which  forces  the  historian  to  depend 
entirely  on  quantitative  data  or  secondary  sources.7 

Dynamism  of  Senators’  Papers 

Senatorial  papers  are  far  from  ideal  sources,  but  there  are 
also  definite  limitations  within  the  current  quantitatively- 
based  models  of  legislative  voting  behavior.  After  several 
decades  of  effort,  a  number  of  sophisticated  models  of  con¬ 
gressional  voting  behavior  have  emerged.8  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historian,  these  models  lack  two  essential  quali¬ 
ties:  first,  they  lack  sufficient  primary  sources  to  substan¬ 
tively  corroborate  their  heavily  theoretical  and  quantitative 
foundations,  and,  second,  they  lack  a  dynamism  that  could 
account  for  the  continually  changing  nature  of  the  political 
process  and  thus  make  the  models  historical. 

In  the  first  instance,  senators’  papers  could  serve  as  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  to  support  various  models,  hypotheses  or 
theories  of  political  behavior.  For  example,  David  Truman’s 
seminal  study,  The  Congressional  Party ,  hypothesized  that 
the  voting  blocs  that  emerge  from  bloc  analysis  of  roll-call 
voting  must  be  the  result  of  regularized  communications 
among  members  of  the  bloc,  but  finding  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence  is  difficult.9  Most  of  these  communications  are  verbal 
and  informal  and  not  likely  to  be  recorded,  but  occasionally 
a  senator  will  leave  something  in  the  way  of  a  written  record 
indicating  his  predisposition  toward  an  informal  or  formal 
bloc.10  Lacking  such  information  and  assuming  a  significant 
passage  of  time  and  an  absence  of  other  sources,  the  final 
determination  of  such  predispositions  may  more  often  be  a 
matter  of  historical  imagination  than  solid  fact.  Another 
aspect  of  legislative  behavior  that  is  infrequently  docu¬ 
mented  but  very  important  is  the  every  day  give  and  take 
between  senators  that  indicates  how  senators  interact  and 
influence  one  another.  Interaction  is  an  essential  component 
of  “cue-taking”  models  of  legislative  voting  that  assume  con¬ 
gressmen  turn  to  their  colleagues  for  information  to  follow 
when  voting.11  Senators  will  record  memoranda  of  White 
House  conferences,  but  ignore  day-to-day  contact  with  their 
colleagues  in  Congress,  contacts  that  in  their  cumulative 
impact  are  probably  a  greater  influence  on  final  policy  out¬ 
comes  than  White  House  visits.12 

Policy-Content  Analyses 

Models  of  legislative  behavior  should  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  dynamic  and  changing  character  of  American 
politics  and  the  policymaking  process.  One  model  of  legis¬ 
lative  voting  that  is  particularly  sensitive  to  change  over 
time  is  the  “policy-content”  approach,  which  assumes  that 
each  congressman  begins  with  some  idea  of  the  policy  content 
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of  an  issue  before  him  and  thinks  in  terms  of  his  place  along 
a  dimension  where  he  can  compare  his  stand  to  those  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  known  extremes,  (e.g.,  more  or  less  gov- 
ment  regulations  of  business)  .13  Issues  change  over  time  and 
so  do  politicians.  It  is  imperative,  then,  that  analysts  employ¬ 
ing  this  technique,  or  ones  similar  to  it  make  some  attempt 
to  discover  how  senators  themselves  perceive  the  issues.  His¬ 
torians  would  be  able  to  define  more  precisely  the  ideological 
cleavages  within  the  policy  structure  if  we  were  able  to  locate 
within  the  primary  sources  “self-anchoring”  indices,  as  politi¬ 
cal  scientists  label  them  that  indicate  senators’  perceptions 
of  the  issues.14  The  senators’  assessments  of  the  issues  and 
their  changing  context  may  sometimes  be  gleaned  from  their 
papers,  their  memoirs,  speeches,  or  published  works,15  but 
most  senators’  papers — the  Taft  Papers  being  an  important 
exception — are  not  organized  to  facilitate  systematic  study 
of  the  issues  or  policy  alternatives. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  “new”  political  history,  then, 
a  major  difficulty  with  senators’  papers  is  that  they  contain 
little  in  the  wTay  of  direct  information  about  the  way  in  which 
the  policy-making  process  functions.  Their  papers,  like  their 
lives,  tend  to  be  filled  with  constituency  problems,  patronage 
appointments,  and  state  and  local  politics,  with  relatively 
little  attention  paid  to  issues.  Still,  the  political  historian  can¬ 
not  ignore  qualitative  data  of  this  sort  because  it  permits 
him  to  comprehend  something  of  the  context  within  which 
political  behavior  occurs,  to  understand  something  of  the  way 
an  important  participant  views  the  existing  political  culture, 
his  place  and  function  within  that  culture  and  his  impact 
upon  it.  Invariant,  or  rigid  behavioral  models  cannot  an¬ 
ticipate  the  subtle  contextual  transformations  that  occur 
within  the  political  culture,  but  a  senator’s  papers  should 
routinely  reflect  them.  If  due  consideration  is  given  to  the 
substantive  oversights  in  existing  collections,  with  an  eye 
toward  incorporating  materials  of  broader  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  future  collections  of  senators’  papers  could  prove  to  be 
extraordinarily  valuable  to  those  historians  attempting  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  American  political  behavior. 
{Applause.) 

GILBERT  FITE 

Our  next  speaker  is  Professor  Richard  Lowitt,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History  at  Iowa  State  University. 

RICHARD  LOWITT 

If  you  all  will  forgive  me,  I  will  not  read  the  paper  I  pre¬ 
pared.*  I’ve  tried  to  delineate  in  the  paper  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  through  one  of  the  larger  collections  of  sena- 


*See  Appendix  E,  page  145. 
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torial  papers  available  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  doing 

this,  of  course,  I  not  only  had  to  use  the  Norris  papers,  but 
I  used  a  wide  variety  of  other  senatorial  papers  and  other 
materials  as  well.  I'd  like  to  offer  some  observations,  from 
my  own  experience,  on  some  of  the  questions  raised  this 

morning. 

I  think  it  should  be  evident,  though  it  might  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  of  you,  that  basically,  historians  are  conserva¬ 
tives.  (I  expect  to  be  howled  out  of  the  profession  for  that!) 
We  are  conservatives  in  that  we  want  to  hold  on  to  things. 
We  want  to  preserve.  I'm  beginning  to  see  that  we’re  engaged 
in  a  losing  battle  judging  from  this  morning  and  the  pre¬ 
pared  background  statements.  The  idea  now  is  to  throw  away, 
dispose  of,  and  here  I  get  up  and  say  we  ought  to  hold  onto 
things.  Bill  Leuchtenburg  says  he  had  to  change  his  mind  re¬ 
luctantly.  He’s  an  enlightened  conservative.  He’s  open  to 
change.  But  basically,  I  think  you  will  find  this  type  of  ten¬ 
sion.  Most  historians  are  going  to  be  very  reluctant  about 
agreeing  to  dispose  of  materials  from  senatorial  papers. 

An  Earlier  Senator’s  Papers 

Now,  in  working  on  the  Norris  papers,  I  realized,  of 
course,  that  I  was  working  with  an  extraordinary  senator. 
That  is,  Senator  Norris  rarely  wrote  a  letter  thanking  a 
constituent  for  his  opinions,  saying  he  would  keep  their  views 
in  mind.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  he  send  out  correspondence  that 
way.  Indeed,  he  had  heavier  correspondence  in  the  1930’s 
than  any  other  senator  in  the  United  States  Senate.  News¬ 
paper  men  at  times  took  polls  as  to  the  variety  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  where  it  came  from,  and  Norris  had  a  broader 
constituency  than  the  State  of  Nebraska.  And  even  in  defeat, 
spending  his  last  years  in  McCook,  Nebraska,  he  was  getting 
a  voluminous  quantity  of  mail,  which  he  tried  to  handle  with 
a  pitifully  small  staff. 

That  leads  me  to  another  point.  I  am  an  archaic  scholar, 
compared  to  the  type  of  research  being  done  at  the  present 
time.  That  is,  before  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  senators  had  very,  very  small  staffs.  I  suspect  senators’ 
staff  people  today  would  look  in  amazement  at  how  they  man¬ 
aged  to  conduct  their  business.  But  one  of  the  things  I  point 
out,  or  suggest,  in  my  paper  is  that  the  business  of  a  Senate 
staffer  or  the  business  of  being  a  senator  has  changed 
markedly  since  the  1930’s,  or,  as  I  suggest,  since  the  1920’s.  I 
think  the  change  started  with  the  New  Deal  period,  where 
senators  had  to  become  concerned  about  agencies,  about  proj¬ 
ects,  about  programs,  that  never  existed  in  the  past.  And  all 
these  agencies  and  projects  and  programs  had  personnel 
functioning  in  their  states  as  well.  So  the  volume  of  business 
began  to  pick  up  enormously  and  certainly  has  continued  on 
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an  even  larger  scale  down  to  the  present  time,  creating  moun¬ 

tains  of  archival  material. 

Well-Organized  or  Over-Organized 

Now  one  of  the  things  I  was  very  fortunate  with,  in  my 
research,  was  that  Senator  Norris*  legislative  assistant  (or, 
as  he  was  called  in  the  1920*s  and  1930’s,  his  secretary) ,  also 
his  son-in-law,  was  very  helpful.  What  helped  me  enormously 
was  the  correspondence  that  he  engaged  in.  He  wrote  letters 
to  people  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere,  and  one  of  the  things 
he  did,  which  the  senator,  of  course,  would  never  do,  was  to 
explain  to  friends  in  Nebraska  just  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  was,  what  the  senator  was  trying  to  do,  and  how  it 
fitted  in  with  an  overall  plan,  or  an  overall  theme.  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  senior  staff  people,  or  even  staff  correspondents 
(and,  mind  you,  I’m  speaking  from  the  perspective  of  before 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946)  could  include  their  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  senator’s  files  and  papers,  this  would 
be  a  tremendous  help  to  scholars  doing  research  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  in  the  future.  Staff  memos  and  staff  papers  are  invalu¬ 
able  sources  and  when  a  set  of  papers  is  being  turned  over  to 
a  repository  or  to  a  library,  if  a  senior  staff  member  could 
prepare  a  memorandum  as  to  how  that  particular  senator’s 
office  functioned,  what  role  the  staff  played  in  the  office,  how 
the  office  ran,  and  also  how  the  papers  were  filed  in  that  office, 
archivists,  and  later,  the  historians  would  be  able  to  get  a 
better  grasp  on  how  this  particular  senator  functioned.  I  was 
able  to  determine  this  because  I  sat  down  with  Norris*  sec¬ 
retary  and  he  went  over  the  senator’s  daily  routine  with  me 
and  explained  how  the  various  people  in  the  office  worked. 
Such  information  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  scholars  and 
I  think  also,  it  will  help  in  preserving  the  basic  integrity  of  a 
senator’s  files  when  archivists  begin  to  work  with  the  papers. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  worthwhile  that  a  senator’s  papers 
be  filed  for  use  in  the  same  way  that  the  senator  had  them  in 
his  own  office. 

I  also  think  that  collections  can  be  over-organized.  I  think 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  scholar  burrowing,  brows¬ 
ing,  and  just  turning  over  papers  in  a  collection.  The  scholar 
can  pick  up  all  sorts  of  insights  by  just  turning  over  pieces 
of  papers,  reading  here  and  there  and  gleaning  insights.  Be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  part  of  the  constituent  cor¬ 
respondence,  a  good  part  of  the  incoming  mail,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  deal  with  one  specific  topic,  with  one  specific  issue,  yet 
probably  it  is  filed  in  terms  of  one  specific  theme.  I  know  in 
the  Norris  papers,  I  found  out  things,  say  in  a  file  on  TVA  or 
in  a  file  on  a  particular  bill,  that  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  topic  by  which  the  letters  were  filed  and  yet  was  of 
great  value  to  me.  So  perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  not  over-organizing.  For  example,  and  I  hate  to  single  out 
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a  particular  institution  here,  and  I  don’t  think  I  will,  but  I 
have  been  in  one  archive  where  the  staff  made  out  a  separate 
card  for  every  letter  regarding  patronage  or  post  office  ap¬ 
pointments.  I  think  that  is  overdoing  it.  I  think  that’s  a 
terrible  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  staff 

Photoduplication 

There  is  another  point  I’d  like  to  make  on  behalf  of  the 
users  of  these  collections.  I  think  I  disagree  with  Professor 
Leuchtenburg  on  this  point,  although  I  would  agree  with  him 
in  commending  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  has  now  opened  its  collections,  in  terms  of 
photocopying  and  xeroxing  them,  in  ways  that  were  unknown 
when  I  started.  I  go  back  far  enough  that  I  had  to  take  every 
note  I  took  in  pencil,  because  they  didn’t  allow  a  typewriter 
in  the  Division.  Now,  though  it  is  like  playing  the  slots  at 
Las  Vegas,  I  can  have  a  pack  of  dimes,  put  them  in 
the  copying  machine,  and  leave  the  building  with  my 
material.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  presidential  libra¬ 
ries,  or  the  National  Archives.  I  spent  a  week  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde  Park  (and  the  people 
who  worked  in  the  Archives  can  reiterate  this  point.)  I 
found  abundant  material,  but  I  am  still  waiting  to  receive  an 
estimate  on  the  order  I  placed  this  summer  at  Hyde  Park.  You 
have  to  wait  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  get  the  material 
back.  Whereas  if  you  are  willing  to  carry  around  a  pocketful 
of  dimes,  and  it  seems  that  people  in  Washington  must  have 
to  do  that  as  a  daily  occurrence,  you  can  leave  the  building 
with  your  materials.  So  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  new  policy  instituted  in  the  Library  of  Congress’  Manu¬ 
script  Division. 

Reducing  Size 

Now  I  come  to  the  final  point.  It  goes  back  to  the  first  one 
about  reducing  collections.  When  the  Norris  papers  first  came 
into  the  Library  of  Congress,  they  included  all  sorts  of  memo¬ 
rabilia.  There  were  pictures.  There  were  canes,  items  of 
clothing,  and  gavels,  and  things  to  that  effect,  that  were  even¬ 
tually  disposed  of.  There  were  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  reprints  of  various  speeches.  There  were  public  documents 
of  all  kinds.  There  were  newspaper  clippings  and  the  like.  To 
be  sure,  I  have  a  feeling,  and  others  of  you  can  speak  to  this 
point  more  immediately  and  directly,  that  upon  receiving  a 
collection,  it  could  be  reduced  just  by  taking  out  the  obvious 
things  right  away,  thereby  reducing  the  bulk  of  it.  Someone 
this  morning  asked  about  the  list  of  materials  to  be  evaluated. 

I  flunk  I  could  go  along  with  most  of  the  items  on  that  list, 
that  is  routine  request  files,  invitations,  service  academy 
appointments,  office  operation  files,  congratulatory  messages, 
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government  documents.  I  think  things  like  that  could  be 
eliminated  very,  very  quickly. 

I  noticed  the  list  also  included  the  crank  file.  There  were 
several  crank  letters  in  the  Norris  papers,  and  what  he  did 
with  most  of  them  was  to  turn  them  over  to  the  F.B.I.,  and 
let  them  follow  through.  But  there  are  certain  interesting 
things.  Early  in  his  career,  he  received  crank  letters  from 
someone  threatening  to  kill  him,  and  as  a  result,  he  kept  a 
pistol  in  his  office  desk.  I  think  this  type  of  letter  is  important 
and  should  not  be  eliminated  from  a  collection. 

Consult  With  Historians 

But  one  thing  I  would  like  to  stress  strongly  to  archivists, 
and  perhaps  to  Senate  staffs,  is  that  there  are  enough  his¬ 
torians  working  in  recent  American  history  who  have  used 
and  are  using  senatorial  collections,  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  very  good  idea  to  consult  with  historians  before  you  start 
disposing  of  papers.  Possibly  have  a  member  of  the  history 
department  working  with  the  archivist,  perhaps  even  calling 
in  an  historian,  and  asking  his  or  her  advice  about  what  you 
wish  to  dispose  of. 

Now  I’ve  had  limited  experience  in  a  related  area.  When  I 
taught  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  advisory  archival  commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  We  met  periodically  in 
Frankfort,  and  the  archivist  and  the  people  on  the  archives 
board  presented  us  with  forms  listing  the  material  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  I  was  as  conservative  then  as  now,  and  I  said, 
“Whoa,  what  are  you  going  to  dispose  of  this  file  for.  It  may 
be  of  great  value.”  Well,  the  archivist  said,  “All  right,  we’ll  go 
and  visit  a  county  courthouse.”  So  those  of  us  on  the  advisory 
commission  went  to  Winchester,  the  seat  of  Clark  County, 
Kentucky.  We  went  through  the  courthouse  and  looked  at  the 
disposal  form  and  then  looked  at  the  actual  material  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  This  was  in  part  an  education  for  me,  and  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  archivist  and  the  members  of  the  archives 
board  that  they  better  hold  on  to  certain  materials.  And  I 
think  that  if  we  can  get  better  cooperation  by  bringing  his¬ 
torians  into  this  process,  we  might  be  able  to  work  out  a  way 
that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  all  of  us.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

GILBERT  FITE 

Thank  you,  Dick.  Our  next  speaker  is  Professor  Martha 
Swain  from  Texas  Woman’s  University.  Professor  Swain  has 
just  completed  a  biography  of  Senator  Pat  Harrison.  She’s 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  through  a  good  many  papers,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  Southern  senators,  as  well  as  others,  and  I 
know  that  she’s  going  to  have  something  interesting  to  share 
with  us.  Professor  Swain. 
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MARTHA  SWAIN 

About  mid-morning  today  I  discovered  that  my  part  of  the 
program  was  going  to  be  either  to  agree  with,  or  contest,  the 
points  that  had  already  been  made  by  other  people.  If  you 
have  the  paper  before  you,  you’ll  get  some  retreading.  Most 
of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  about  what  to  do  with  constit¬ 
uent  correspondence. 

If  many  men  and  women  are  hesitant  to  make  public  their 
correspondence  with  constituents,  they  should  realize  that 
through  such  correspondence  some  of  their  most  valuable 
work  will  be  recorded  for  assessment.  I  know  there  are  many 
reasons  why  a  senator  may  destroy  his  papers,  particularly 
correspondence.  I  suppose  he  feels  that  those  correspondents 
have  literary  rights,  although  those  correspondents  who 
wrote  on  some  note-tablet  paper  in  pencil  probably  don’t 
know  what  literary  rights  are.  But,  we  have  all  heard  the 
horror  stories  of  those  senators  who  will  that  their  papers  be 
destroyed.  Or  they  have  let  their  papers  go  to  family  members 
where  they  have  just  rotted  or  vanished.  Now,  such  actions 
are  a  great  disservice  not  only  to  historians  and  researchers, 
but  to  the  senator  himself,  whose  papers  could  have  elevated 
him  to  an  importance  unacknowledged  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  example,  some  older  Mississippians  state  that 
Senator  Hubert  D.  Stephens  (D,  1923-1935)  was  an  effective 
senator,  especially  sensitive  to  constituent  needs,  but  the  lack 
of  papers  probably  means  that  not  even  one  thesis  will  ever 
be  written  (to  date  no  articles  have)  about  the  man,  and  he 
has  sunk  into  obscurity. 

Effect  on  a  Senator’s  Reputation 

Senators  should  be  extremely  careful  about  how  they  re¬ 
tain  correspondence.  Surely  no  senator  today  is  as  cavalier  as 
Pat  Harrison  (D-Miss,  1919-1941),  who  permitted  auto¬ 
graph  collectors  on  his  staff  to  take  what  they  wanted  of 
“famous  name”  letters.  If  prudent  senators  choose  to  file 
correspondence  and  other  material  as  “classified”  or  “unclas¬ 
sified”  or  “sensitive”  or  “non-sensitive,”  then  immediately 
upon  disposition  and  processing  a  large  amount  of  material 
could  be  opened  for  research.  Historians  hope  that  security 
arrangements  could  be  developed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Senate  Historical  Office  that  would  assure  today’s  senators 
that  their  wishes  regarding  the  use  of  their  papers  will  be 
respected.  With  proper  security  plans,  a  senator  could  be  en- 
coui  aged  to  destroy  nothing.  If  a  senator  does  wish  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  constituent  files,  he  can  perhaps  retain 
his  own  answer  letters,  since,  after  all,  most  researchers 
work  constituent  correspondence  to  learn  the  senator’s 
views  on  issues.  The  contents  of  constituent  letters  are  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  senator’s  reply. 
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Care  and  Organization  of  Papers 

Senators  should  discuss  the  disposition  of  their  papers 
with  secretaries  and  family  members  so  that  whoever  be¬ 
comes  the  administrator  will  not  bowdlerize  the  papers  be¬ 
yond  what  the  senator  himself  would  have  desired.  Senators 
should  be  advised  of  the  limitations  in  making  personal  gifts 
of  their  papers  to  individuals.  An  individual  owner  usually 
cannot  handle  the  papers,  is  hard  to  contact,  or  simply  is  too 
possessive  to  allow  use  of  the  papers  on  an  open  basis.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  senator  should  consider  whether  or  not  his 
alma  mater  or  hometown  library  can  accommodate  the 
papers,  prepare  adequate  registers,  or  is  aware  of  standard 
reporting  publications  such  as  NUMUC.  Nor  can  we  expect 
individuals  to  be  as  aware  of  the  services  of  the  Senate  His¬ 
torical  Office  as  would  a  library.  Senators  designating  official 
biographers,  who  will  have  exclusive  use  of  papers  and  who 
often  carry  papers  around  under  precarious  circumstances, 
should  be  leary  of  the  results.  Shocking  tales  circulate  about 
family  members  who  have  permitted  researchers  to  carry 
away  papers  that  have  subsequently  vanished  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  if  indeed  they  have  ever  reappeared. 

The  historian's  difficulties  often  stem  from  practices  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  library  processors,  often  student  assistants  or 
novices,  who  do  the  “nuts  and  bolts"  filing  and  boxing  of  col¬ 
lections.  Probably  the  best  filing  practice  is  that  of  the  sena¬ 
tor's  office.  If  the  senator's  staff  has  filed  correspondence 
within  subject  files  and  it  remains  there,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  the  processor  to  prepare  an  index  to  correspondents 
that  will  indicate  the  names  of  those  senators  with  whom 
there  is  correspondence,  although  one  wonders  if  senators 
ever  wrote  one  another  following  Mr.  Bell’s  invention.  That 
alone  would  solve  a  lot  of  the  researcher's  problems.  If  all 
correspondence  is  pulled  out  and  processed  alphabetically  by 
year,  again  it  would  assist  the  historian  immeasurably  to 
have  senatorial  correspondents  identified.  Most  researchers 
will  agree  that  a  senator's  correspondence  is  the  most  sought 
after  material  in  a  collection.  It  is  the  aspect  of  research  that 
is  the  most  disappointing.  One  finds  that  few  senators  have 
ever  recorded  their  personal  opinions  of  constituents  or  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  particularly  fellow  senators.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  including  Mississippi's  combative  Theodore  G. 
Bilbo  (D,  1935-1947) .  Many  senators  have  used  standard  re¬ 
plies  to  constituents,  but  there  have  been  solons  such  as 
Josiah  William  Bailey  (D-NC,  1931-1946),  who  wrote 
lengthy  and  candid  individualized  replies  to  constituents. 
Those  collections  with  revealing  correspondence  are,  of 
course,  the  most  valuable. 
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Problems  With  Microfilm 

In  relating  problems  posed  by  senators’  papers,  the  July 
newsletter  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office  brings  to  light  some 
disturbing  practices  that  may  develop.  I  am  dismayed  that 
we  may  have  to  resort  to  reading  microfilm.  The  sheer 
mechanics  of  using  microfilm  would  slow  down  the  re¬ 
searcher  who  can  leaf  through  a  folder  of  papers  more 
quickly  than  meticulously  cranking  the  handle  of  the  micro¬ 
film  reader.  Moreover,  copying  a  page  is  more  easily  handled 
by  the  handy,  nearby  copier  than  transferring  film  to  a  film 
copier.  I  deplore  the  mechanics  of  filling  out  the  forms  for  a 
microfilm  order  and  the  accompanying  tracer  sheets.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  microfilming 
segments  of  senatorial  papers  if  the  practice  would  lead  to 
availability  of  portions  of  collections  at  least  through  inter- 
library  loan  or  the  purchase  of  papers  by  other  libraries. 

Could  some  of  the  bulky  items  that  are  shipped  out  to 
libraries  be  disposed  of  through  library  exchange  services? 
Already  many  copies  of  public  documents,  including  the 
omnipresent  sets  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  Senate 
hearings  and  often  multiple  copies  of  personal  books,  are 
shared  among  the  haves  and  have  nots.  Rather  than  discard¬ 
ing  photographs,  could  not  they  be  added  to  the  Senate  His¬ 
torical  Office’s  collection?  There  will  be  strong  disagreement 
with  proposals  to  dispose  of  letters  from  school  children.  The 
notion  suggests  some  kind  of  second-class  citizenship  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Will  the  practitioners  of  children’s  history  someday 
delve  into  senators’  papers  in  search  of  children’s  interests 
in  public  affairs?  Many  historians  are  reluctant  to  see  any¬ 
thing  thrown  away  unless  it  is  thrown  to  someone  else.  Could 
not  those  bulky  materials  for  which  a  library  does  not  have 
space  be  given  to  museums  or  libraries  located  near  the 
repository  of  a  senator’s  papers?  Could  the  Senate  Historical 
Office  provide  brokerage  or  clearinghouse  services  so  that 
nothing  would  be  discarded  by  one  library  that  another 
archival  agency  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  process? 

Suggestions  for  the  Historical  Office 

.  When  the  Senate  Historical  Office  has  a  larger  staff  and 
increased  funds,  there  will  be  larger  dimensions  to  its  serv¬ 
ices.  Because  most  historians  contact  colleagues  or  friends 
v  ho  have  worked”  a  set  of  papers  to  find  out  if  a  trip  to  a 
distant  collection  is  worthwhile,  the  Historical  Office  could 
perhaps  develop  a  file  on  researchers  of  particular  papers, 
provided  that  such  is  permissable  under  the  privacy  acts. 

nis  should  identify  resource  persons  whose  names  have  not 
yet  surfaced.  And,  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done,  short  of 
on  site  inspections,  to  encourage  libraries  to  describe  to 
i  esearchers  those  portions  of  a  senator’s  papers  which  remain 
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unprocessed  and  unreported?  What  researcher  has  not  had 
the  experience  of  having  a  manuscript  in  press  or  near  com¬ 
pletion  only  to  return  to  a  collection  and  find  additional  ma¬ 
terial,  never  previously  mentioned  or  revealed  even  after  the 
question  has  been  pressed?  This  is  a  serious  matter  that 
someone  should  do  something  about.  Has  the  Historical  Office 
Jearned  what  is  in  “dead  storage”  in  the  Senate  rafters?  Is 
there  any  substance  to  the  rumors  that  some  former  senators’ 
papers  are  stored  there  simply  because  no  plans  for  distribu¬ 
tion  were  ever  made  ? 

I  plead  guilty  if  my  comments  are  irrelevant  and  per¬ 
tain  to  matters  that  are  filed  away  in  the  Senate  Historical 
Office  under  “Cases  Solved.”  I  doubt,  however,  that  such  is 
the  case.  (Applause.) 

GILBERT  FITE 

Thank  you,  Martha.  Our  final  speaker  for  this  session  is 
Dr.  David  Wigdor,  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  is  the 
evaluator  of  new  collections  in  the  field  of  20th  century 
political  history.  His  most  recent  publication  is  a  biography 
of  Roscoe  Pound.  I’m  pleased  to  introduce  Dr.  Wigdor. 

DAVID  WIGDOR 

I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  themes  that  I  developed  at 
greater  length  in  my  prepared  background  paper.* 

Senators  have  an  enormous  political  burden  to  bear  and 
historians  place  a  very  large  burden  on  them  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  papers  that  they  hope  to  see  emerging  from  a  sen¬ 
ator’s  career.  Some  of  those  burdens  can  be  borne  very  well 
and  some  aren’t  borne  well  at  all.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  mate¬ 
rials  that  historians  found  so  useful  in  collections  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century  appear  less 
frequently  today.  Materials  that  didn’t  exist  at  all  in  an 
earlier  era,  however,  now  appear  in  much  greater  abundance. 
In  many  ways,  I  suspect,  the  documentary  record  for  many 
parts  of  a  senator’s  career  will  be  infinitely  more  rich, 
infinitely  more  detailed,  infinitely  more  interesting  in  texture 
than  much  of  what  we’ve  had  in  the  past.  This  is  principally 
because  of  the  changing  institutional  context  in  which  a  Sen¬ 
ate  career  unfolds.  Just  looking  at  the  landscape  of  Capitol 
Hill  gives  you  some  notion  of  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  Senate.  If  you  recall  from  Professor  Lowitt’s  remarks, 
George  Norris,  a  very  able  and  very  active  senator,  had  four 
secretaries.  Today,  most  senators  from  a  large  urban  state 
may  have  four  district  offices  with  sizeable  staffs,  as  well  as 
large  and  frequently  hard-pressed  staffs  here  in  Washington. 


♦See  Appendix  E,  page  175. 
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Papers  Are  More  Systematized 

What  has  happened  is  that  there  is  an  increasingly  elabo¬ 
rate  administrative  process  at  work  in  moving  a  senator’s 
career  along.  The  entire  environment  in  which  the  senator 
operates  is  far  more  systematized  than  that  which  character¬ 
ized  earlier  careers  in  the  Senate.  I  think  the  great  strength 
of  these  new  mechanisms  is  in  the  kind  of  material  that  is 
produced  for  the  study  of  the  legislative  process.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  me  that  historians  looking  in  the  future  at  some¬ 
thing  like  the  court  packing  plan  will  have  some  of  the 
problems  that  Professor  Leuchtenburg  has  described.  There 
are  some  things  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  found  that 
simply  were  not  produced.  Today,  they  are  produced  and  they 
are  being  saved,  in  considerable  abundance. 

Often  for  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  an  nine¬ 
teenth-century  senator’s  political  life,  as  in  the  case  of  tariff 
and  currency  legislation,  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  in  a 
senator’s  papers  about  the  progress  of  a  major  bill  through 
the  chamber.  Sometimes  you  can  get  at  this  through  corre¬ 
spondence  between  a  senator  and  his  political  associates  that 
ranges  over  a  long  period,  but  the  instantaneous  kind  of  docu¬ 
ment  wasn’t  produced.  Today,  it  really  is.  It  is  produced  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Senators’  interaction  with  their  staffs  leaves  a  much  richer 
kind  of  documentary  trail.  The  entire  context  in  which  a  sen¬ 
ator  operates  draws  a  much  more  institutionally  rich  record 
into  his  office  from  the  outside  world.  I  think  that  historians 
in  the  future  will  profit  enormously  from  the  kinds  of  studies 
of  legislation  that  are  done  by  Senate  staffs,  by  congressional 
support  agencies  like  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
Budget  Office,  and  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  from 
the  kinds  of  similar  materials  that  come  in  from  interested 
parties  on  the  outside. 

Constituent  Mail 

Some  things  are  also,  I  think,  more  interesting  in  terms  of 
the  documentary  legacy  from  certain  kinds  of  constituent 
service.  I  think  we’ve  talked  about  constituent  mail  in  rather 
too  unitary  a  sense  so  far  today.  There  are  really  very  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  constituent  mail  and  constituent  work  that  a  sen¬ 
ator  does.  One  of  the  most  important,  I  think,  for  future 
historians,  is  the  institutional  case-work  that  is  reflected  in 
the  work  of  a  senator’s  office,  such  as  trying  to  assist  a  town 
with  an  EPA  grant  for  an  improved  sewage  system.  This 
sounds  rather  mundane,  but  it  sets  in  motion  ripples  that  are 
really  rather  widespread,  and  it  enables  historians  to  see  an 
elaborate  array  of  inter-governmental  connections  that  are 
at  work  in  that  particular  kind  of  case-work.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true,  I  think,  in  assistance  to  a  major  industry  in 
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the  states  securing  a  major  federal  contract.  These  are  very 
rich  sources  for  understanding  not  only  how  the  senator 
works,  but  how  society  takes  shape  in  a  particular  state. 

I  think  less  valuable  for  historians  are  the  individual  kinds 
of  case  work.  These  are  the  things  most  often  talked  about 
and,  I  think,  they  are  the  things  least  consulted  and  least  valu¬ 
able.  Trying  to  follow  how  a  Senate  office  helps  constitutents 
secure  their  social  security  checks,  or  veterans  benefits,  is 
really  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  enters  very  much  into  the 
writing  of  American  history.  The  routine  kind  of  constituent 
correspondence  that  relates  to  requests  for  information  has 
been  assigned  a  value  that  it  really  doesn’t  have.  You  cannot 
write  social  history  from  a  senator’s  papers.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  papers  to  bear  that  kind  of  burden.  They  have  never 
been  able  to  do  it  in  the  past  and  they  will  not  do  it  in  the 
future. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  state  where  the  political 
history  is  richly  documented  and  where  the  social  history  is 
quite  remarkable,  too:  New  York  State  at  the  turn  of  this 
century.  Some  of  the  collections  of  senatorial  papers  for  New 
York  at  the  turn  of  the  century  are  remarkably  rich.  Social 
historians  who  study  the  development  of  New  York  during 
this  period  almost  never  consult  them.  The  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion  in  the  late  19th  century  is  a  very  exciting  part  of  New 
York’s  history  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  good  books 
about  the  development  of  the  Jewish  community  between 
1890  and  the  First  World  War.  Moses  Rischin’s  Promised 
City  is  one  that  I  think  is  excellent.  I’m  quite  sure  that  Ris- 
chin  never  cracked  a  box  of  senator’s  papers  to  write  that 
kind  of  study.  There  are  items  in  the  Elihu  Root  papers  (Root 
was  a  senator  from  New  York  during  this  period)  that  relate 
to  the  Jewish  community,  but  it  is  what  a  lawyer  would  call 
“not  the  best  evidence.”  That  would  be  so  far  down  the  line 
for  someone  trying  to  study  the  local  social  dynamics  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  immigrant  group  that  they  would  better  spend  their 
time  elsewhere. 

Senators’  Papers  Cannot  Document  Everything 

So  I  think  some  of  our  decisions  about  what  is  going  to  be 
of  lasting  value  in  a  senator’s  papers  today  will  be  much 
easier  than  evaluating  collections  from  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century.  I  think  you  can  make  a  much 
more  precise  judgment  about  what  will  have  continued  sig¬ 
nificance  today,  simply  because  what  is  produced  is  produced 
so  much  more  systematically.  The  sources  for  the  study  of 
American  life  are  so  much  more  widespread  that  it  is  just 
dysfunctional  to  try  to  expect  every  kind  of  political  problem 
to  be  documented  in  a  senator’s  papers.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  anyone  writing  about  the  history  of  children  will  use  the 
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letters  of  children  in  a  senator’s  papers  when  other,  far 
richer,  sources  exist  for  such  a  study. 

Let  me  just  mention  one  remark  of  a  very  eminent  social 
historian,  John  Higham,  at  one  of  the  Public  Documents 
Commission  hearings.  John  Higham  does  not  deal  with  politi¬ 
cal  history.  He  deals  with  social  history,  and  he  was  asked  by 
the  Public  Documents  Commission  to  address  his  attention  to 
what  is  valuable  in  the  president’s  papers  and  how  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  papers  should  be  treated.  Higham  gave  a  very  eloquent 
analysis  of  the  problem,  but  one  thing  he  said  that  I  think 
was  especially  eloquent  was  that  for  his  own  work  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  president’s  papers  was  utterly  valueless,  that  it  would 
not  interrupt  his  own  studies  if  none  existed.  Now,  I  think 
it’s  important  to  keep  this  in  mind,  that  the  sources  for  the 
study  of  American  history  are  so  diverse  that  we  shouldn’t 
try  to  make  one  kind  of  material  answer  all  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tions.  (Applause.) 

GILBERT  FITE 

I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  we’ve  had  discussed  here 
is  the  bulk  of  senatorial  papers  and  other  Congressional 
papers,  especially  for  the  period  since  World  War  II,  but 
even  more  so  in  the  period  since  the  1960’s.  If  you  talk  to- 
any  senator’s  aide  or  administrative  assistant,  they’ll  con¬ 
fess  that  the  bulk  is  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  So  I’d 
like  to  throw  out,  as  an  initial  question  to  have  discussed  a 
little  further,  “What  should  be  saved?”  Now  I  don’t  know 
that  we  can  come  to  any  agreement  on  this  question,  but  I 
think  we  had  some  discussion  on  it  this  morning  and  there 
may  be  people  who  would  like  to  comment  further. 

DAVID  TRASK 

My  name  is  David  Trask,  and  I  work  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Historical  Office.  I’d  like  to  say  to  my  friend 
Martha  Swain,  who  may  begin  to  remember  me  shortly,  that 
I  think  there  are  fundamental  problems  in  her  presentation. 

I’ll  start  by  picking  on  Dick  Lowitt  for  a  minute.  Dick  sug¬ 
gested  that  historians  be  consulted  along  with  archivists.  Let 
me  suggest  to  you  that  you  consult  only  one  historian,  because 
you  won’t  get  the  same  advice  from  anybody  else. 

Having  said  this  about  Dick  and  historians,  let  me  raise 
this  problem,  Martha,  with  you.  If  you  believe  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  selection  and  throwing  away  things 
is  not  to  throw  away  anything,  then  you  have  to  ask  yourself 
how  can  you  conceivably  save  everything.  That  question  was 
asked  at  the  Department  of  State,  and  it  came  up  with  a  pio¬ 
neering  computerized  retrieval  system,  which  in  fact  keeps 
everything,  and  will  permit  us  for  the  period  of  its  existence, 
to  keep  every  single  record  and  to  have  it  there,  leaving  the 
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question  of  the  uses  of  that  material  to  future  historians 
who  will  use  it.  What  I’m  trying  to  suggest  is  that  one  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  future,  if  not  for  the  past,  is  the  use  of  computer¬ 
ized  systems  and  microphotography,  in  its  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  forms. 

One  of  our  great  difficulties  is  that  very  few  historians  and 
archivists  are  tinkerers  and  scientists.  Some  are,  but  most 
of  us  have  a  natural  reflex  response  when  computers  and 
microforms  are  mentioned.  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  example 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  conservatism  among  scholars  and  archiv¬ 
ists  and  I  hope  that  people  will  seriously  consider  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  modern  technology  for  the  preservation  of  the  entire 
record. 

I,  for  one,  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  de¬ 
cide  what  questions  future  historians  will  ask  and  what  they 
will  need,  for  instance  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Right  now,  for  that  reason,  I  have  an  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  every  single  piece  of  paper.  I  don’t  think  that  at  this 
moment  any  system  other  than  computerized  retrieval  and 
various  types  of  microfilms  is  feasible. 

Incidentally,  if  you  want  to  see  some  really  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  which  doesn’t  involve  cranking  and  so  on,  just  go  out 
and  take  a  look.  The  equipment  we  tend  to  think  about  is 
“Wilbur  Wright”  type  of  equipment.  Believe  me,  there  are 
some  Ford  tri-motors  and  747’s  around  and  more  in  the  con¬ 
ceivable  future. 

GILBERT  FITE 

We  have  had  suggested  here,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  in  regard  to  the  bulky  collections,  that  are  getting 
more  bulky  as  time  goes  on,  suggestions  like  the  one  we  just 
had  for  computerizing.  We’ve  had  suggestions  for  throwing 
what,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  is  superfluous  material  away. 
We’ve  had  ideas  for  simply  microfilming  and  perhaps  a  couple 
of  others. 

SARAH  HERN 

(University  of  South  Carolina.)  Going  back  to  the  com¬ 
puterization,  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  uses  that  computerized  system  and  they  have  been 
very  willing  to  help  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  other  archival  and  other  institutions  in  South  Carolina, 
get  on  it.  They  have  a  central  computer  and  each  institution 
gets  a  tie  into  it.  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  much  it  would 
cost.  We’ve  been  discussing  it  with  them  for  a  while  and  they 
have  indicated  they  would  help  us  with  small  grants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  system.  As  you  may  know,  South  Carolina 
gets  one  of  the  largest  grants  from  the  federal  government 
for  preservation.  In  archives,  they  get  in  excess  of  a  million 
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dollars  this  year.  So  it’s  been  a  good  thing  for  us  and  it  will 
be  a  way  that  other  people  can  get  into  it  and  not  have  it  cost 
as  much.  So  if  you  are  lucky  enough,  maybe  some  place  in 
your  state  may  have  a  computer  that  you  can  tie  into. 

ROSS  CAMERON 

(Machine  Readable  Division,  of  the  National  Archives.) 
While  I'm  not  that  familiar  with  the  particular  system  in 
regard  to  paper  documentation,  there  is  technology  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  being  used  at  this  time  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  because  of  their  enormous  problems  with  mass  storage 
systems.  They  create  probably  more  documents  than  anyone 
else  and  their  advance  research  projects  agency  used  some 
funding  to  study  these  things.  There’s  a  current  system  called 
Video  Disc  and  it’s  similar,  if  some  of  you  are  familiar  with 
recording  television  programs  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  that 
same  basic  principle,  but  a  more  refined  and  more  permanent 
system.  It  records  up  to  54,000  frames  of  documents  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  disc  the  size  of  a  long-playing  record.  It  is  not  yet  devel¬ 
oped  for  maps  and  cartographic  records,  but  it  records  paper 
documents,  and  audiovisual  materials.  I’m  more  familiar  with 
it  in  terms  of  computer  usage  because  it  has  also  a  much  more 
efficient  storage  capacity  than  a  computer  tape  and  this  is 
something  that  has  been  developing  in  the  last  few  years  and 
isn’t  widely  known,  or  on  the  market  yet. 

QUESTION 

What  impact  has  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  had  on  congres¬ 
sional  papers  ?  (Although  the  letter  of  this  law  does  not  apply 
to  congressional  papers,  the  spirit  does.) 

FRANK  MACKAMAN 

That’s  an  excellent  question.  I  think  you’ll  notice  that  on 
the  list  of  things  to  be  evaluated  in  Lynn  Gentzler’s  paper, 
that’s  one  of  the  items.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  of  high  concern 
to  us  and  to  researchers.  The  inclination  is  maybe  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  and  say  that  those  materials  are  so  sensitive 
that  no  researcher  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  sociologists,  for  example,  use  the 
case  files  in  mental  hospitals,  and  medical  hospitals  to  study 
that  sort  of  phenomenon.  And  the  way  they  do  it  is  to  simply 
assign  dummy  variables  to  the  cases,  obliterating  the  names, 
oi  the  manuscript  curator  may  have  control  over  the  notes 
that  might  be  taken,  to  screen  out  identities.  But  protected 
this  way,  so  that  the  individual’s  identity  cannot  be  divulged. 
Sociologists  also  have  made  extensive  use  of  these  kinds  of 
sensitive  records.  So,  at  the  risk  of  being  a  historian  who  can 
justify  saving  everything  I  think  that  this  is  a  case  where 
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there  is  not  a  clear-cut  prohibition  against  a  scholarly  use  of 
these  materials. 

RICHARD  LOWITT 

I  had  a  very  interesting  experience  this  past  summer  and 
I’d  like  to  ask  the  archivists  about  this.  I  was  doing  research 
at  the  Roosevelt  Presidential  Library  at  Hyde  Park  and  I 
found  that  the  archivists  and  librarians  there  are  prohibited 
from  telling  me  of  other  scholars  working  on  related  topics. 
When  I  found  this  out,  I  was  working  on  the  papers  of  Lorena 
Hickock,  who  worked  with  Harry  Hopkins  in  the  1930’s,  and 
traveled  around  the  country  writing  reports  from  every  state 
she  visited.  I  commented  that  it  would  be  fascinating  if  a  set 
of  these  papers  were  edited,  and  wondered  if  anyone  was 
working  with  Lorena  Hickock’s  papers.  I  was  told  that  they 
couldn’t  tell  me.  I  am  naive  enough  to  believe  that  scholarship 
should  be  open  and  that  we  should  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Everytime  I  do  research,  if  I  find  information  that 
other  people  are  interested  in,  I  usually  send  him  or  her  a 
memo.  Could  any  archivists  enlighten  me?  Is  this  a  general 
policy  or  a  general  interpretation  of  the  Privacy  Act? 

ANN  CAMPBELL 

(Society  of  American  Archivists.)  You  hit  upon  a  lively 
topic  of  debate.  Not  all  of  your  colleagues  would  be  pleased  if 
the  topic  of  their  research  was  released.  Probably  on  a  vote, 
we’d  find  that  seventy  percent  would  be  in  favor  and  thirty 
percent  against.  Some  scholars  are  very  jealous  indeed  of  the 
topics  of  their  research  and  of  the  particular  sources  they  are 
using. 

GILBERT  FITE 

Before  we  go  on,  are  there  any  general  questions  for  any 
members  of  the  panel? 

CLAUDIA  ANDERSON 

I’m  from  the  L.B.J.  Library  and  I’d  just  like  to  assure 
people  that  the  papers  at  the  Johnson  Presidential  Library 
are  being  used.  At  the  time  that  the  Public  Documents  Com¬ 
mission  met  at  the  Library,  we  were  averaging  over  two 
researchers  a  day,  and  over  the  past  year,  we  had  over  1,297 
researcher  visits.  In  the  first  three-quarters  of  this  year,  we 
have  had  1,393  visits.  So  President  Johnson’s  papers  are  in 
use. 

BOB  McCOWN 

(University  of  Iowa.)  I’d  like  to  ask  Mr.  Widgor  whether 
he  agrees  with  Frank  Mackaman  on  individual  case  files. 
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DAVID  WIGDOR 

I  know  that  Senator  Culver  has  placed  a  real  premium  on 
much  of  his  mail,  and  I’m  sure  it’s  of  great  value  to  him.  I 
think  that  some  kinds  of  things  that  are  useful  for  a  senator 
aren’t  useful  for  a  historian  studying  the  career  of  the 
senator. 

On  the  value  of  the  constituent  service  files  to  a  scholar,  is 
individual  casework  the  particular  part  of  constituent  service 
that  you  are  talking  about?  The  Privacy  Act  doesn’t  apply 
to  private  papers.  In  a  way,  I  think  the  whole  matter  is  a  little 
bit  exotic  and  theoretical.  I  don’t  know  of  any  case  in  which 
there’s  been  any  sort  of  complaint  about  what  a  researcher 
extracted  from  case  files,  which  of  course  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  many  collections,  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  libraries  across  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe 
there  haven’t  been  any  complaints  about  privacy  being  in¬ 
vaded  because  no  one  is  using  those  files  very  much,  and 
maybe  they  aren’t  using  those  files  because  they  don’t  yield 
the  kind  of  insights,  or  the  kind  of  problems  that  historians 
are  interested  in  pursuing.  I  could  see  how  certain  kinds  of 
documentation  that  pass  through  a  senator’s  office  can  be  of 
great  value  for  the  business  of  being  a  senator,  and  have  im¬ 
portance  for  a  senator  getting  a  quick  fix  on  some  particular 
aspect  of  his  or  her  constituency.  But  there  may  be  other 
ways,  they  may  require  a  more  leisurely  approach,  but  there 
may  be  other  and  better  ways  of  doing  that  than  through  the 
daily  mail.  On  the  constituent  case  work  itself — helping  some¬ 
one  get  a  V.A.  check  or  a  Social  Security  check — I  think  that’s 
very  important  for  the  person  who  needs  the  service  per¬ 
formed,  and  I  think  it’s  obviously  useful  in  establishing  some 
sort  of  symbiosis  between  individuals  and  their  government. 
But  I  don’t  think  it’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  yields  much  in 
the  way  of  important  things  for  historical  discourse. 

GILBERT  FITE 

We  can  take  one  more  question  for  the  panelists  before  the 
break. 

WALTER  RUNDELL 

(President,  Society  of  American  Archivists)  Yes,  I  think 
the  question  that  Dick  Lowitt  brought  up  needs  some  further 
examination.  At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists  the  committee  on  ethics  is  presenting 
a  code  stating  that  archivists  should  inform  researchers  of 
related  projects.  This  is  sort  of  an  obligation  that  we  share 
in  the  research  community,  archivists  and  researchers.  I 
think  we  need  to  get  some  further  clarification,  because  I 
thought  that  as  a  result  of  the  Francis  Loewenheim  incident 
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that  the  F.D.R.  Library  in  particular  was  obliged  to  inform 
researchers  of  other  things.  They  said  that  Edgar  Nixon  had 
been  remiss  in  not  telling  Loewenheim  of  the  work  that  he 
was  doing.  Perhaps  Dan  Reed  would  be  the  best  person  to 
comment  on  this. 

DANIEL  REED 

A  couple  of  clarifications  are  in  order.  Walter  mentioned 
the  case  of  Francis  Loewenheim  and  the  library’s  decision 
to  make  very  certain  that  it  made  clear  to  all  its  clientele 
what  the  library  was  doing,  Walter,  not  what  other  research¬ 
ers  are  doing,  because  the  charge  was  that  the  library  was 
quietly  scooping  the  scholarly  community  with  an  edition  of 
documents  relating  to  FDR  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Hence  the 
library  resolved,  in  view  of  other  such  accusations,  that  it 
would  do  the  obvious  thing,  it  would  make  damn  sure  it  tells 
everybody  over  and  over  again  what  it  intends  to  do  and  what 
it  is  doing,  but  not  what  other  researchers  are  doing.  We  have 
found  in  Presidential  Libraries  that  many  researchers  want 
that  kept  private. 

Now,  in  response  to  Dick  Lowitt,  the  staff  member  who 
spoke  with  you  at  the  Roosevelt  Library  did  not,  and  should 
have,  added  one  important  addition  to  their  response  to  you, 
Dick.  If  you  are  seriously  interested,  the  library  could  make 
an  effort  to  ask  all  those  it  knows  to  be  working  on  or  near 
your  subject  whether  or  not  they  have  any  objection  to  dis¬ 
closure.  If  they  have  not,  we  will  tell  you  what  they  are  in¬ 
vestigating.  They’ve  done  this  on  occasion,  but  not  very 
often,  for  it’s  an  awful  chore  to  find  all  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  then  find  where  they  reside  and  finally 
write  to  them  in  order  to  get  their  response.  We  have  done 
it  on  occasion,  so  that  should  have  been  mentioned  to  you  as 
a  possibility. 

GILBERT  FITE 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed. 

Whereupon  the  conference  recessed  for  ten  minutes. 
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RICHARD  BAKER 

Our  chairman  for  the  last  session  this  afternoon  is  no 
stranger  to  archivists  across  the  country.  Robert  Warner  is 
the  most  recent  former  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists.  He  is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  director  of  that  university’s  Bentley  His¬ 
torical  Library,  which  has  many  important  political  manu¬ 
script  collections,  including  the  papers  of  former  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  Dr.  Warner  is  also  actively  involved 
these  days  in  the  establishment  of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Pres¬ 
idential  Library,  which  will  be  located  on  his  campus.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  Professor  Robert  Warner. 
{Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thanks  very  much,  Dick.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I’m 
sure  I  speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  panel  in  thanking  our 
host  for  making  this  opportunity  available.  I  think  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  seen  today  a  really  good  overview  of  many  of  the  issues 
that  confront  us  as  users  of  historical  documents,  and  we 
have  the  viewpoint  of  some  of  the  creators,  or  from  their 
staffs  anyway.  We  are  now  going  to  focus  on  the  archivists 
and  the  archival  custodians  who  are  in  a  unique  position  in 
this  whole  scheme  of  things.  As  far  as  senatorial  papers  are 
concerned,  the  archivist  plays  a  crucial  role.  He  does  not 
create  the  record,  he  is  not  the  principal  user,  but  he  is  the 
person  who  bridges  the  gap.  It  is  a  vital  role  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  constituencies. 

We’ve  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  bulk  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  hear  some  discussion  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  further.  We  hope  it  won’t  be  solved  like  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  papers  of  Harry  Truman.  The  apocryphal  story  is  told 
among  my  colleagues  in  the  National  Archives,  that  one  time 
Harry  Truman  was  sitting  in  his  living  room  in  Independ- 
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ence  with  Mrs.  Truman,  before  a  blazing  fire  on  a  winter 

evening.  Mrs.  Truman  was  reading  through  a  bunch  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  Harry  asked  her  what  they  were.  She  said, 
“Oh,  these  are  letters  that  you  wrote  to  me  many  years  ago.” 
And  Harry  was  appalled  to  see  her  burning  them  one  by  one 
in  the  fireplace.  He  said,  “But  think  of  history,  Bess!”  And 
she  replied,  “I  am,  Harry,  I  am.”  {Laughter.) 

We’ve  had  a  good  discussion  from  our  historical  colleagues, 
on  some  of  the  issues  they  see  in  senatorial  papers.  We’ve  had 
some  good  meetings  between  historians  and  archivists  in 
recent  times,  but  some  problems  have  arisen.  I’m  very 
pleased  to  see  that  at  this  time  some  of  the  really  tough  is¬ 
sues  have  been  treated  in  a  very  broad-gauged  fashion :  the 
problems  of  access,  for  example,  the  problems  of  ownership, 
some  of  these  very  divisive  issues,  I  think,  have  been  handled 
very  well  in  our  discussions  so  far.  We  have  had  some  of  our 
shortcomings  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  historian  friends,  and 
I  think  we  will  admit  that  in  the  archival  profession  there  are 
still  many,  many  problems  to  be  overcome.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  feel  a  major  responsibility  in  trying  to  bring  forth  the 
best  service  we  can  to  both  the  donor  and  the  user  of  the 
historical  document. 

Today  we  are  going  to  have  a  series  of  papers.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  read  to  you.  You  have  had  copies  from  all  the 
panel  members,  in  fact,  I  want  to  compliment  the  panel,  I 
think  all  of  them  got  their  papers  in  on  time.  They  are  going 
to  refer  to  them  briefly  to  set  the  stage  for  our  discussion. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  very  lively  discussion.  I  would 
hope  in  particular  that  we  might  have  some  more  comments 
and  questions  from  members  of  senators’  office  staffs.  I  think 
this  could  be  very  useful.  We’ve  had  some  of  that.  I  think  we 
haven’t  had  nearly  enough  of  that  kind  of  discussion,  so  we 
hope  that  members  from  the  Senate  staff  will  ask  questions 
and  enter  into  our  discussions  very  vigorously.  We  hope  also 
that  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  conference,  we  can  think 
a  little  bit  about  the  very  important  question  of  where  do  we 
go  from  here.  What  further  action  can  we  take  to  capitalize 
on  this  momentum  that  we  have  begun  here,  to  bring  about 
some  of  the  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  that  will  be 
defined  here?  As  our  first  speaker  I’m  going  to  call  upon  Sam 
Sizer  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  present  his  views 
in  the  area  of  senatorial  papers.  Sam. 

SAMUEL  SIZER 

Most  of  us  here  can  read.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  rehash 
the  full  text  of  the  pre-conference  paper  I  submitted.*  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  were  I  writing  now  that  brief  statement  that  I  sent 
to  Historian  Baker  here  about  a  month  ago,  I  would  modify 


*See  Appendix  E,  page  166. 
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it  considerably,  based  on  a  few  of  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  this  morning,  mostly  about  the  concerns  of  members 
of  senators’  staffs,  and  about  the  concerns  of  some  historians. 
All  of  us,  in  addressing  ourselves  to  these  concerns  have 
pointed  out  the  wide  range  of  uses  made  of  the  papers  of 
United  States  senators.  (I  distinguish  here  from  senatorial 
papers,  because  most  collections  I  am  speaking  of  encompass 
pre-senatorial,  as  well  as  involving  other  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  affairs.)  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  how  widely 
used  are  papers  of  senators,  how  rich  they  are  for  research, 
and  how  important  they  are  to  preserve.  As  I  noted  in  my 
prepared  statements,  this  is  an  indication  of  research  in¬ 
terest.  The  very  fact  that  archival  repositories  seek  these 
papers,  collect  them,  and  preserve  them,  is  in  itself  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  interest  of  historians,  because  archivists  do  seek 
to  preserve  that  documentation  which  the  community  of  his¬ 
torians  and  other  research  scholars  has  indicated  is  of 
interest. 

One  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  situation, 
said  that  historians  are  required  to  use  what  archivists  pre¬ 
serve.  This  is  not  true,  of  course.  Archivists  very  carefully 
make  an  effort  to  preserve  what  historians  will  use.  This  is 
the  only  reason  that  we  want  to  preserve  these  papers,  so  that 
they  will  be  used.  In  response  to  what  Professor  Lowitt  said 
here  earlier,  archivists  do  consult  with  historians  about  which 
type  of  documentation,  which  series,  which  genre  of  materials 
within  a  collection  warrant  permanent  preservation. 

The  Question  of  Bulk 

We  have  also  raised  here  the  question  of  bulk.  There  are  a 
few  rather  obvious  things  that  I  had  pointed  out,  and  which 
I  would  emphasize  and  reiterate  here.  There  are,  in  any  body 
of  papers  of  a  senator,  a  great  deal  of  ephemeral  materials 
that  can  be  weeded  out.  Clippings,  in  many  instances,  and 
slight,  ephemeral  printed  materials,  can  be  discarded.  Other 
more  substantive  printed  documents  can  be  removed  from 
files  and  transferred  to  a  library  where  they  can  be  classified 
and  catalogued  and  preserved  as  library  materials.  This  is 
any  type  of  published  material,  whether  in  print  or  in  some 
kind  of  near-print.  Other  routine  files,  such  as  those  of  invita¬ 
tions  accepted  or  invitations  declined,  or  of  congratulatory 
letters  addressed  to  a  senator  upon  his  reelection,  can  be  dis¬ 
carded,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  ephemeral  of  the  routine 
constituent  correspondence. 

Mr.  Widgor  was  talking  earlier  this  afternoon  about  the 
valuelessness  of  this  correspondence,  remarking  that  nobody 
can  build  a  social  history  on  letters  to  a  senator  seeking  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  a  Social  Security  check,  or  asking  for  a  hag 
that  has  flown  over  the  United  States  Capitol.  Much  of  the 
constituent  correspondence  is,  however,  of  real  value:  for 
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local  history,  and  for  giving  something  of  the  social,  cultural, 

and  economic  flavor  of  a  state  and  the  particular  constituency 
which  a  senator  represents.  But  there  are,  certainly,  purely 
routine  constituent  letters  in  the  body  of  a  senator’s  papers. 
The  difficulty  here,  in  some  cases,  is  the  way  senators  are 
preserving  these  now.  For  many  senators  the  filing  systems 
are  now  such  that  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  weed  this 
purely  routine  correspondence,  because  it  is  inter-filed  with 
more  substantative  materials.  For  members  of  an  archival 
staff  to  go  through  and  eenie-and-meenie-and-miney-and-moe 
each  particular  document  in  order  to  weed  out  the  ephemeral 
is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  more  money  in  processing  time 
than  it  will  cost  in  storage  space  and  storage  supplies  to 
preserve  it  unweeded. 

Revision  of  Filing  Systems 

The  only  suggestion  I  might  make  is  that  if  senators  are 
principally  concerned  about  facilitating  the  work  of  their 
own  offices,  and  incidentally  that  of  the  historical  community 
and  the  archivists  who  serve  historians,  they  might  well  con¬ 
sider  some  type  of  revision  in  their  filing  system,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  particular  archivists  from  those  designated 
institutions  that  will  ultimately  receive  their  papers.  The  ob¬ 
jective  would  be  to  segregate  the  more  routine  and  ephemeral 
constituent  correspondence  from  the  more  substantive.  This 
would  facilitate  either  a  weeding  of  these  ephemeral  mate¬ 
rials,  or  an  arbitrary  sampling  of  them  to  reduce  bulk.  I’m 
not  precisely  sure  how  such  a  system  might  be  devised,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  hope  might  come  out  of  this 
kind  of  a  conference.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  some  such  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  devised,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  address  ourselves 
to  this  in  giving  consultative  assistance  and  advice  to  partic¬ 
ular  senators.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  Sam.  This  morning  we  already  had  a  very  fine 
paper  by  Lynn  Gentzler,  but  I  think  she  should  have  a  chance 
to  elaborate  on  any  further  points  that  have  come  to  mind 
since  this  morning’s  session. 

LYNN  GENTZLER 

I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  this  morning.  What 
surprises  me  most  is  the  reception  to  my  list  of  material  to  be 
evaluated.  Apparently  other  people  are  reaching  conclusions 
similar  to  those  that  we  have  reached — that  something  has 
to  be  done  with  the  bulk,  and  that  we  have  to  make  decisions, 
hopefully  based  on  use  and  on  feed-back  that  we  get  from 
researchers. 
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The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  point  that 
Martha  Swain  brought  up  in  her  paper  concerning  the  cen¬ 
tral  clearinghouse  idea  for  material  that  individual  archives 
do  not  want.  Perhaps  this  is  something  that  either  the  Senate 
Historical  Office  or  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  could 
work  on.  I  am  certain  there  are  libraries  that  would  be  very 
happy  to  add  to  their  government  documents  section.  I  know 
that  the  University  of  Missouri  library  has  had  problems 
with  theft  and  mutilation  of  government  documents.  Such  a 
clearinghouse  could  be  used  to  build  back  collections,  espe¬ 
cially  of  items  that  are  no  longer  available  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  (Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

I  think  Lynn  was  very  courageous  in  coming  to  this  con¬ 
ference  with  many  archivists  and  historians  with  a  very  spe¬ 
cific  list.*  She  recognizes  her  surprise  that  she  hasn’t  been 
questioned  on  some  of  these  suggestions  more  severely.  I  think 
it’s  been  extremely  useful  to  have  her  list,  and  I  hope  it  will 
stimulate  further  discussion  in  this  group.  Her  list  could  be 
a  possible  next  step,  to  refine  it  and  even  look  toward  its 
adoption. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Frank  Mackaman,  who  is  from  the 
Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Center  in  Pekin,  Illinois. 
Frank  has  a  little  different  perspective  on  some  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  we  are  talking  about,  both  in  looking  at  bulk  and 
also  on  the  question  which  we  haven’t  talked  about  a  great 
deal  here,  the  question  of  location  of  congressional  papers. 

FRANK  MACKAMAN** 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  archivist  is  caught  between  the 
proverbial  rock  and  a  hard  place.  It’s  not  easy  to  resolve  the 
dilemma  of  ease  of  access  to  information  and  the  problem 
of  bulk.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  tend  to  come  down 
on  the  side  of  the  continuum  that  says  we  need  to  keep  mate¬ 
rial.  I  do  not  believe  that  eighty  or  ninety  percent  of  con¬ 
gressional  collections  is  garbage.  I  think  there  is  potential 
that  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  all  facets  of  congressional 
papers.  I  am  not  convinced  that  size  is  an  insurmountable 
problem,  nor  am  I  convinced  that  this  is  the  point  of  no  return 
at  which  we  have  to  decide  whether  to  throw  eighty  percent 
of  the  things  away  now,  or  whether  to  keep  them.  I  don’t 
think  our  backs  are  against  the  wall. 

I  guess  my  main  concern  is  best  summed  up  by  a  statement 
in  the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  Hubert  Humphrey  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Dirksen  Center  bill  (Senate  Report  95-706) 
in  which  the  senator  says:  “Often  the  private  resources 
available,  and  not  the  historical  value  of  the  material,  deter- 


*See  Appendix  F,  page  177. 

**For  prepared  paper,  see  Appendix  E,  page  153. 
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mines  the  way  in  which  papers  are  preserved  or  lost.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  professional  obligation  not  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  future  research  resources  of  the  nation  for  what  may 
be  momentary  difficulties  in  space,  funding,  records  man¬ 
agement  technique  and  research  methodology.  In  my  pre¬ 
pared  statement  I  focus  on  the  problem  of  size  for  the  most 
part,  because  I  think  it’s  at  the  root  of  the  controversy,  and 
it  is  essential  to  examine  some  of  the  assumptions  about  the 
effect  of  size  on  collection  management  before  we  decide  on 
a  management  strategy. 

Assumptions  About  Records  Management 

Let  me  reiterate  for  a  moment  what  I  believe  some  of  the 
assumptions  are :  1)  that  reduced  size  will  relieve  an  increas¬ 
ing  burden  on  storage  space;  2)  that  reduced  size  will  free 
archival  staff  for  more  important  tasks,  particularly  meeting 
the  research  demand  for  other  kinds  of  historical  documenta¬ 
tion  than  those  contained  in  senatorial  collections;  3)  in  de¬ 
creasing  collection  volume,  archivists  will  encourage  re¬ 
search  use  by  enhancing  access  to  information,  thereby  rem¬ 
edying  the  problem  of  under-utilization;  4)  that  archivists 
have  a  professional  responsibility  to  dispose  of  records  of 
little  or  no  apparent  individual  value;  and  5)  that  random 
sampling  offers  a  legitimate  method  of  diminishing  collec¬ 
tion  bulk. 

Encouraging  Research  Use 

I  think  these  are  some  of  the  key  assumptions  that  under¬ 
line  the  arguments  to  dispose  of  sizeable  sections  of  sena¬ 
torial  collections.  They  are  assumptions  that,  at  this  point  in 
time,  I  do  not  agree  with.  Let  me  single  out  number  three 
(“in  decreasing  collection  volume,  archivists  will  encourage 
use”)  as  an  example  of  my  disagreement  with  these  assump¬ 
tions.  The  argument  simply  runs  that  to  decrease  the  size  of 
a  collection  is  to  increase  research  in  it  by  making  it  more 
attractive  to  users.  The  matter  of  use  is,  of  course,  central 
to  the  archives’ purpose  as  a  research  facility.  It  may  be  more 
convenient  to  sift  through  twenty  folders  than  two  hundred 
boxes.  I’m  sure  it  is,  but  that  is  rarely  the  choice  that  con- 
f i  onts  a  researcher  in  a  collection  that  is  described  properly. 

I  don  t  believe  that  there  is  necessarily  a  correlation  between 
collection  size  and  potential  research  use. 

After  all,  there  are  many  small  collections  that  are  never 
used,  as  well  as  many  large  ones.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  not  the  size,  that  attracts  use.  It  could  even  be  argued 
that  the  very  reasons  for  the  increased  volume  of  congres¬ 
sional  lecords,  that  is,  growing  constituent  activity  and  pres- 
suie  and  Congress’s  enlarged  responsibility  for  many  phases 
of  national  life,  are  actually  indications  of  new  and  expanded 
potential  research  uses  of  these  files.  The  point  has  been  made 
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before  that  the  preservation  of  these  files  documents  not 
only  the  activity  of  elites,  but  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
frustrations  of  non-elites.  Therefore,  by  keeping  some  of 
these  large  collections  intact  we  respond  to  the  criticism 
of  elitist  bias  in  archival  collecting  policies.  There  is  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Senate,  and  the  senator,  in  an  individual 
collection ;  there  is  also  a  wealth  of  data  about  society  in  more 
general  terms. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  current 
lack  of  use  is  either  the  result  of  record  group  size,  or  the 
fault  of  archivists  who  fail  to  discard  papers.  Research 
methodology  has  lagged  behind  the  growth  in  the  universe  of 
documentation.  By  and  large,  researchers  have  not  addressed 
topics  demanding  complete  congressional  collections  in  the 
post-1960  period,  for  example.  I  think  that  developments  in 
quantification  and  the  use  of  researcher-designed  sampling- 
techniques,  as  opposed  to  depository-sampling,  assure  more 
active  use  of  congressional  papers. 

Constituent  Mail 

James  K.  Benson’s  work  with  constituent  mail  and  political 
collections  demonstrates  that  many  of  the  problems  posed  by 
large  amounts  of  correspondence  can  be  minimized  with  an 
appropriate  research  design  and  use  of  sampling,  record-link¬ 
age,  and  content  analysis.  Quoting  from  Benson,  “In  one 
sense,  the  continued  preservation  and  processing  of  large  po¬ 
litical  mail  collections  requires  an  act  of  faith  by  archivists, 
a  projection  that  future  research  will  again  turn  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  that  new  techniques  of  analysis  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  their  huge  size  and  internal  diversity.”  The 
thrust  of  Benson’s  work  is  that  bulk  per  se  is  not  an  obstacle 
from  the  researcher’s  perspective  although  it  may  continue 
to  be  so  from  the  archival  perspective.  Professional  arrange¬ 
ment  and  description  affect  use  more  profoundly  than  does 
size. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  correspondence  amassed  by 
public  officials  testifies  to  letter-writing  as  a  major  form  of 
political  participation.  Constituent  letters  are  often  of  high 
quality  and  occasionally  have  demonstrable  impact  upon  the 
incumbent.  Senator  John  Culver  has  observed  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  his  mail  is  thoughtful  and  significant.  Letters  sent 
by  congressmen  often  reveal  as  much  about  their  philosophy 
and  activity  as  more  formal  speeches  or  policy  statements, 
and  in  Culver’s  judgment,  constituent  letters  and  the  public 
official’s  response  to  them  constitute  an  extremely  important 
part  of  the  record. 

Limitations  on  Research 

Research  in  congressional  collections  has  been  hampered 
by  still  other  factors  not  related  to  collection  size.  Restric- 
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tions  on  access  to  government  archives,  business  records, 

contemporary  personal  papers,  and  donor-imposed  restric¬ 
tions  on  senatorial  collections  have  meant  that  research  in  the 
post-1950  period  of  American  history  has  been  limited,  and 
therefore,  not  truly  representative  of  research  interest.  Lack¬ 
ing  reasonably  complete  primary  sources,  researchers  and 
historians  tend  to  look  at  areas  of  activity  or  periods  in  time 
in  which  they  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  documentation 
they  examine  is  complete. 

I  think  also  that  there  are  new  fields  of  study  that  demand 
aggregate  kinds  of  data  that  are  contained  in  senatorial 
papers.  Hugh  Taylor  made  this  point  recently.  Masses  of  data 
coherently  and  appropriately  organized  can  bear  meaning 
through  quantitative  research  and  pattern  recognition.  “It 
is  within  this  context/’  Taylor  concludes,  “that  the  uniform 
but  individually  insignificant  pieces  of  data  in  central  and 
local  records  become  so  important,  especially  at  the  level  of 
the  records  series,  case  papers,  and  legal  papers.”  So  I  think 
there  is  a  case  for  the  research  use  of  these  kinds  of  things. 

Question  of  Sampling 

I’ve  developed  and  explained  in  my  paper  some  recommen¬ 
dations  that  I  would  offer  to  both  archivists  and  historians. 
The  two  major  ones  to  archivists  would  be  that  we  look  at 
this  matter  of  sampling  very  carefully.  It  may  be  that  it  is  our 
only  alternative  down  the  line.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  our 
only  alternative  today.  But  sampling  is  definitely  worth 
some  controlled  experimentation  with  a  view  towards  evalu¬ 
ating  it,  making  sure  that  it’s  administered  properly,  so  that 
we  can  persuade  donors  that  it  is  theoretically  sound  and 
practical.  I  think  Eleanor  McKay’s  work  at  Memphis  State  in 
sampling  is  something  that  we  should  look  into. 

Another  alternative  worth  considering  is  one  of  three  in¬ 
ter-institutional  management  approaches  to  congressional 
collections.  (I  am  not  tooting  the  Dirksen  Center  horn,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  one  of  the  regional  research 
centers.  We  have  a  more  narrow  collecting  policy  than  that.) 
My  proposal  may  take  three  forms.  First,  as  a  consulting  ser¬ 
vice  of  experienced  archivists  in  congressional  collections,  it 
might  assist  those  places  that  get  congressional  collections 
but  are  unfamiliar  with  the  accompanying  problems.  Con¬ 
sultants  could  assist  these  institutions  on  a  contract  basis. 
Another  alternative,  a  variant  of  this  plan,  would  be  to  have 
a  regional  processing  center  to  which  congressional  collec¬ 
tions  might  be  shipped  for  uniform  appraisal  and  proc¬ 
essing,  and  then  returned  to  a  sponsoring  institution  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  senator’s  home  state.  The  third  possibility  is  a  full- 
fledged  congressional  research  center,  collecting  heavily  and 
probably  exclusively  in  congressional  collections,  and  provid¬ 
ing  expertise  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  two 
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approaches.  That  approach,  as  I  outlined  in  my  paper,  I  think 
even  opens  up  additional  strategies  for  managing  congres¬ 
sional  papers. 

Now  in  terms  of  what  I  would  recommend  to  senators,  I 
don’t  have  anything  original  to  offer.  I  think  that  all  the 
papers  today  stressed  the  importance  of  an  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  between  the  repository  and  the  senator.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  going  to  be  the  key  to  the  quality  and  probably 
the  reference  use  that  subsequent  congressional  collections 
have.  Related  to  this  point,  I  would  also  urge  that  Senate 
staffers  not  make  appraisal  decisions  on  their  own.  I  realize 
that  when  you  are  running  out  of  space  that  the  tendency  is 
to  pack  the  material  up  and  throw  it  away.  Archivists  are  the 
ones  that  are  trained  to  appreciate  the  problems  in  appraisal. 
We  would  be  willing  to  relieve  you  of  that  responsibility,  if 
you  will  contact  us  early.  I  think  that  reinforces  the  point  of 
a  close  relationship  between  the  archivist  and  the  senator  at 
an  early  date.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  Frank.  As  you  recognize,  we  have  a  wide 
variety  of  archival  institutions  represented  here.  Frank’s  is 
a  unique  one.  You’ve  seen  representations  from  university- 
related  archives.  Now  we’ll  have  a  representative  from  a  very 
fine  and  distinguished  state  historical  society,  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  Lydia  Lucas.  (Applause.) 

LYDIA  LUCAS* 

I  think  it’s  interesting  that  no  one  who  has  spoken  today 
has  seriously  questioned  the  research  value  of  these  mate¬ 
rials.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  either,  but  I  think  it’s 
perhaps  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  people — citizens, 
the  sources  of  the  funds  that  many  of  our  institutions  rely  on 
for  our  existence,  many  senators  and  congressmen  them¬ 
selves — have  raised  questions  about  why  we  are  keeping  all 
this  stuff.  It  may  not  be  a  problem  right  now,  but  I  think  it 
very  well  may  be  increasingly  so  in  the  future.  We  have  to  be 
sure  we  have  a  viable  rationale  for  the  materials  we  collect, 
the  way  we  handle  them,  the  way  they  are  used. 

My  personal  opinion,  from  having  worked  with  the  papers 
of  a  number  of  senators  and  representatives  in  our  own 
institution,  is  that  one  of  the  primary  rationales  for  retaining 
the  papers  of  a  senator,  or  indeed  any  federal  legislator,  is 
that  these  people,  as  our  democratic  representative  political 
system  operates  today,  are  the  primary  interface  between  the 
American  people  and  the  federal  government.  The  unique 
character  of  a  congressional  collection — the  factor  that  may 
most  firmly  support  our  rationale  for  acquiring  and  preserv- 
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ing  the  collection — derives  from  the  individuality  of  the  Con¬ 

gress-member  in  his  own  interests,  his  personal  style,  his 
contribution  to  the  governmental  and  representational  proc¬ 
ess,  and  from  the  locally-rooted  attitudes,  problems,  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  that  portion  of  the  American  public  that  is  embodied 
in  his  constituency. 

Role  of  a  Senator 

This  view  of  the  congressman’s  role,  I  think,  explains  the 
attitudes  that  we  and  many,  although  not  by  any  means  all,  of 
our  archival  colleagues  take  toward  potential  research  uses  of 
the  papers,  the  problems  involved  in  their  management,  and 
the  possible  approaches  to  solving  these  problems.  I  have  sum¬ 
marized  this  in  the  paper  I  presented  for  this  conference,  and 
I  have  expounded  at  lengthy,  and  probably  tedious,  detail  in 
a  longer  paper  that  appeared  in  the  July  1978  issue  of  the 
American  Archivist,  so  I  will  be  brief. 

I  think  some  of  the  research  possibilities  that  derive  from 
this  role  include  an  exploration  of  the  role  of  the  office  staff 
in  assisting  the  congressman,  particularly  in  offering  various 
constituent  services ;  his  own  participation  and  influence  in 
the  legislative  process  and  how  this  participation  relates  to 
the  concerns  and  pressures  expressed  and  exerted  by  his  con¬ 
stituency ;  how  he  defines  his  constituency  and  how  he  defines 
his  obligations  to  it ;  and  how  he  fills  his  role,  as  he  sees  it,  as 
representative  of  this  constituency.  It  also  offers  considerable 
insight  into  such  local  and  regional  matters  as  community 
development,  public  services,  and  the  local  impact  of  federal 
policy  and  programs,  as  well  as  the  whole  question  of  the  com¬ 
plex  interrelationships  among  constituent  pressures,  public 
opinion  polls,  and  the  member’s  own  personal  positions  on 
legislation  in  particular  and  public  issues  in  general. 

Retain  Papers  in  Home  State 

Most  of  these  matters  have  received  little,  if  any,  examina¬ 
tion  by  researchers.  I  think  this  represents  a  serious  defi¬ 
ciency  for  which  there  are  some  perfectly  valid  reasons,  but 
nevertheless,  something  that  we  should  keep  carefully  in  mind 
in  exploring  why  we  want  to  keep  this  stuff.  I  think  this  also 
explains  why  many  of  us,  myself  included,  are  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  papers  of  a  senator  or  congressman 
in  the  state,  or  at  the  very  least  the  region,  from  which  he 
came.  There  they  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
research  materials — printed  materials,  reference  libraries, 
papers  of  other  people  and  organizations — in  the  environ¬ 
ment  from  which  he  came  and  with  whom  he  is  continually 
interacting,  even  though  he  now  serves  in  Washington.  It 
also  explains  why  the  question  of  personal  privacy  is  a  very 
significant  and  important  consideration  in  our  management 
of  these  materials. 
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In  a  representative  democracy,  I  think  those  who  elected 
public  servants  to  office  have  a  very  legitimate  interest  in  all 
of  the  records  that  reflect  the  manner  in  which  public  service 
obligations  are  fulfilled.  Personal  service  activities  are  one 
of  the  obligations  that  we,  the  public,  have  defined  as  being 
appropriate  to  our  elected  representatives.  In  order  to  docu¬ 
ment  this  function  we  are  going  to  end  up  keeping  materials 
whose  use  will  impinge  on  the  privacy  rights  of  private  citi¬ 
zens.  So  the  whole  question  of  privacy  and  restrictions  is  a 
very  real  one  that  that  is  not  going  to  go  away.  I  think  it  also 
offers  some  insight  into  retention  and  disposition  questions, 
particularly  in  exploring  which  aspects  of  a  senator’s  role  as 
representative  require  the  retention  of  actual  papers,  and  in 
which  instances  we  can  document  that  role  just  as  effectively, 
either  through  records-management  practices  within  the 
office,  or  by  archivists  after  they  have  received  the  papers,  by 
simply  discarding  certain  files  and  replacing  them  with  a 
statement  that  “also  among  these  papers  were  thus  and  thus 
types  of  files  in  thus  and  thus  quantities.” 

Individuality  of  a  Senator 

This  applies  particularly  to  such  things  as  constituent 
requests  for  publications,  for  assistance  in  trips  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  similar  routine  activity,  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  representative’s  function,  and  yet  which  the  actual 
correspondence  serves  no  real  purpose  other  than  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  was  going  on.  It  also  explains  my  personal 
antipathy  toward  the  concept  of  standardized  filing  systems, 
standardized  means  of  organizing,  evaluating,  computeriz¬ 
ing,  these  papers.  In  doing  so  you  submerge  the  individuality 
of  the  senator  or  the  representative  and  his  interests  and 
style,  the  way  he  approaches  his  constituency  and  his  duties. 
Quite  often  you  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  this  by  the  way  the 
files  are  structured,  the  type  of  file  titles  that  were  given,  the 
way  they  are  organized.  It  also  explains  why  many  of  us  are 
very  reluctant  to  see  retained  only  the  papers  of  those  sena¬ 
tors  who  for  some  reason,  by  some  criteria,  are  identified  as 
“important.”  Because  of  the  individuality  of  their  constitu¬ 
encies,  you  can  not  count  on  retaining  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  representative  process  operated 
without  keeping  some  portion  of  the  files  of  every  person  who 
served. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  contributions  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
ference  and  the  various  other  interactions  that  have  been 
going  on  between  the  creators  and  the  managers  and  the 
users  of  congressional  papers  is  a  growing  realization  and 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  not  only  can  we  not  have  a  whole 
loaf,  but  that  maybe  a  whole  loaf  is  not  the  most  healthy 
thing  for  us  to  have,  and  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  point,  I  think,  where  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
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ways  to  define  and  identify  the  most  nutritious  portions  of 
that  loaf,  and  deal  with  it  in  a  way  that  takes  account  of  and 
preserves  the  interests  and  the  concerns  of  all  involved.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  that  type  of  guideline  emerge  as 
one  of  the  results  of  this  conference.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  Lydia.  I’d  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Dan  Reed  now, 
who  represents  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  Presidential  Library  system.  He 
brings  to  us  a  very  important  perspective,  because  of  any 
agency  in  the  United  States  certainly  the  National  Archives 
has  had  the  greatest  experience  in  handling  the  problem  that 
has  emerged  as  the  most  significant  of  this  conference,  and 
that  is  the  bulk  of  modern  records.  Here  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  has  pioneered  in  a  number  of  areas.  Although  its 
work  has  been  in  the  presidential  area,  many  of  its  collections 
include  senatorial  papers.  I  think  what  Dan  has  to  say  to  us, 
some  of  the  problems  that  he  raises,  will  be  most  helpful  to 
us  as  we  deliberate  the  problems  of  senatorial  papers.  Dan. 

DANIEL  REED 

My  paper  has  been  supplied  to  you.*  All  I  will  do  now  is  add 
some  obiter  dicta . 

I  want  to  say  something  about  size  of  bodies  of  material, 
and  their  value,  and  the  disposal  or  destruction  of  them,  and 
then  about  another  matter  that  I  don’t  think  we  have  spoken 
about  enough  today,  that  is  restrictions  on  access.  It  has  been 
discussed  other  places,  and  at  other  times,  but  it  is  equally 
important  with  regard  to  the  papers  of  senators  as  it  is  to 
any  other  body  of  historical  materials. 

I  would  conclude  from  what  we  have  heard  today  that  get¬ 
ting  a  large  body  of  political  papers  is  relatively  easy.  Indeed, 
getting  many  large  bodies  of  political  papers  is  relatively 
easy,  much  easier  than  many  people  who  don’t  have  them 
may  believe.  Living  with  them  is  another  matter. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  historical  value  of  much  of 
the  material  generated  in  a  Senate  office.  I  wish  I  could  have 
from  one  or  more  Senate  staff  members  present,  a  candid 
estimation  of  how  many  pieces  of  incoming  mail  from  con¬ 
stituents  the  senator  ever  sees  and  how  many  of  these  he 
ever  answers,  or  has  anything  to  do  with  or  indeed  how  many 
of  the  answers  he  ever  sees,  and  how  many  of  the  answers 
which  bear  his  signature  he  actually  signed. 

[Mrs.  Edward  ZorinsJcy  and  Mrs.  Milton  Young  stated  that 
their  husbands,  both  current  senators,  indeed  did  see  and 
personally  control  their  constituent  correspondence.  Bob 
Daugherty  of  Senator  Heinz ’  staff  noted  that  the  senator, 
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who  has  a  huge  volume  of  mail,  closely  monitors  all  signifi¬ 
cant  responses  to  constituent  letters .] 

DANIEL  REED 

This  kind  of  information  would  be  very  reassuring  to  those 
of  us  here  today  who  have  expressed  disappointment  at  re¬ 
ports  that  the  responses  are  composed  by  computers  and 
signed  by  whom  I  don't  know.  Unfortunately,  I  happen  to 
know  of  cases  of  senators — and  presidents — whose  practices 
are  otherwise  than  those  just  reported.  I  must  confess,  it 
has  made  me  somewhat  cynical  about  the  value  of  many  of 
the  things  attributed  to  these  officials. 

I  wanted  to  ask  historians  if  they  believed  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  record  created  by  public  officials,  be  they  senator  or 
president,  was  what  it  appeared  to  be.  If  it  were  not,  would 
it  not  affect  your  appreciation  of  its  value?  You  could  say 
“not  the  incoming  letters  from  the  constituent,"  for  you  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the  person  who  signed 
it  and  means  what  it  says.  Usually  these  authors  are  fairly 
candid,  sincere  and  individual,  but  the  responses  many  of  us 
have  seen  are  clearly  form  responses  and  frequently  very 
ambivalent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize, 
and  that  has  just  been  proven !  However,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  am  still  skeptical  and  cynical  from  what  I  have  seen  over 
many  years  of  the  nature  and  historical  value  of  responses 
from  elected  officials  to  their  constituents. 

What  we  have  been  hearing  does  suggest  that  research 
value  of  political  papers  is  probably  relative  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  obviously  relative  to  one’s  research  interests.  The 
value  of  any  senator’s  constituent  mail  may  be  of  no  value  to 
most  kinds  of  historical  investigation.  Yet  it  may  be  of  some 
value  (and  even  that  has  been  disputed)  to  a  social  historian 
or  to  some  other  investigator.  That  possible  value  the  archi¬ 
vist  must  weigh  against  the  value  of  other  materials  which 
are  more  clearly  valuable  for  a  familiar  purpose. 

Value  Judgments 

Many  of  us  who  are  charged  with  custody  of  large  bodies 
of  important  papers,  are  actually  in  the  situation  where  we 
cannot  bring  in  the  next  truck  load  unless  we  get  something 
out  of  the  building  first.  We  do  not  have  the  option  of  building 
more  buildings.  We  don’t  actually  have  the  option  of  micro¬ 
filming.  At  the  National  Archives  we  do  not  at  all  consider 
that  as  an  alternative  to  appraisal  and  disposal.  Microfilming 
is  too  expensive — far  more  expensive  than  most  people  real¬ 
ize.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Senate  can  afford  it,  but  then 
money,  we  seem  to  think,  is  made  on  “the  Hill.”  In  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Branch,  we  aren’t  so  sure  we  have  the  money  to  micro¬ 
film  collections  that  we  cannot  keep.  It  is  often  suggested  to 
us — and  we  tried  it  several  years  ago. 
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We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  make  the  decision  of  the  value 

of  one  body  of  material — let’s  say  the  files  of  a  senator’s  con¬ 
stituent  mail— over  another  body— perhaps  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  material  on  an  important  and  sensitive  national 
security  consideration.  We  don’t  have  too  much  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  in  that  case.  I  believe  we  would  have  a  great 
many  historians  with  us  in  the  decision.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  contrast  but,  with  it,  I  hope  to  make  the  point  clear 
that  we  are  frequently  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
choices.  Space  and  its  cost  is  only  one  consideration.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  all  the  man-hours  (and  the  great  amount  of 
money  represented)  for  the  processing,  arranging,  and  max¬ 
ing  usable  a  body  of  material.  Nearly  everything  may  be  of 
value  to  someone  somewhere  at  sometime  for  some  reason. 
Archivists  do  worry  and  are  concerned  about  the  decisions 
they  make.  In  a  number  of  cases,  they  know  that  some  day 
somebody  is  going  to  ask  for  some  of  the  material  being  dis¬ 
carded  ;  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  keep  everything  against 
every  possible  use.  It  is  very  difficult  to  weigh  the  degrees  of 
social  utility  involved  in  the  various  questions. 

That  is  why  I  thought  that  David  Widgor,  earlier  in  this 
conference,  said  a  number  of  things  very  well.  Senator’s 
papers,  I  agree,  are  better  for  some  things  than  for  others 
and  much  less  good  for  certain  kinds  of  investigation  than 
other  bodies  of  material,  as  David  said.  Senators’  papers  are 
most  useful  for  finding  out  what  senators  did  and  perhaps 
what  the  Senate  did.  Other  uses  are  much  more  incidental. 

Access  to  Papers 

Now  I’d  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  access;  it’s  very 
timely.  Tomorrow  afternoon  Senator  Ribicoff’s  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  very  brief  hearings  on  a 
Senate  bill  (S.  3494)  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week,  which  is  a  companion  bill  to  one  that’s  been 
in  the  House  for  several  months  (H.R.  13500) ,  and  known  as 
the  “Preyer  Bill.”  Both  bills,  more  or  less,  grew  out  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission,  which  has 
been  mentioned  many  times  today.  Both  bills  would  make  the 
papers  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  public  prop¬ 
erty,  though  not  public  records.  That  distinction  is  very 
deliberate,  because  to  make  them  public  records  would  make 
certain  legislation,  such  as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
apply  automatically.  That  was  not  thought  desirable.  Hence, 
they  are  not  to  be  made  public  records  but  public  property. 
These  bills  would  also  change  the  conditions  of  access.  The 
president  will  have  control  over  access  to  his  papers  only  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  This  has  been  an  issue  of  dispute. 
The  House  has  been  inclined  to  say  twelve  years,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  calls  for  thirteen  years.  Either  period  will  mean 
that  a  president  has  much  less  control  over  what  happens  to 
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his  papers  after  he  leaves  office  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
heretofore.  I  think  that  the  bill  will  pass  both  houses  now 
(PL  95-591,  Nov.  4,  1978) .  The  president  will  sign  it,  proba¬ 
bly  not  because  he  is  all  that  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  because 
it  is  very  hard  for  an  official  in  public  office  to  be  against 
access  to  what  are  lately  regarded  as  public  papers.  It  will 
not  surprise  some  people  here  who  have  followed  the  Public 
Documents  Commission  to  hear  that  I  do  not  like  the  access 
provision.  The  National  Archives,  with  a  generation  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  presidential  papers,  thought  that  twenty  years 
was  the  minimum  period  to  allow  a  president  control  over 
access  to  his  papers.  He  would  not  necessarily  keep  every¬ 
thing  closed  for  twenty  years ;  that  has  not  happened  in  our 
time,  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  some  things  closed  that 
long  if  he  wished  to.  These  bills  will  not  permit  that.  His  con¬ 
trol  over  his  papers  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  either  bill. 

A  law  governing  the  papers  of  the  president  will  probably 
become  a  model  for  other  legislation  affecting  other  public 
officials.  Many  of  you  have  mentioned  that  the  Congress 
should  do  something  like  this  with  the  papers  of  members. 
The  House  Government  Operations  Committee  has  indicated 
that  it  is  going  to  take  this  up,  not  as  legislation,  but  as  a 
change  of  rules.  This  means  that  both  houses  will  have  to  do 
it  separately,  if  they  do  it.  It  very  likely  will  become  a  model 
for  the  papers  of  many  other  public  officials,  national  and  per¬ 
haps  even  state  and  local  officials. 

“Chilling  Effect” 

It  is  hard  to  stay  to  the  right  of  this  kind  of  movement,  i.e., 
to  be  more  conservative  than  what  seems  to  be  the  norm.  We 
have  in  our  experience  at  the  National  Archives  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  “chilling  effect,”  as  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has  called  it.  It  works  all  the  time,  in  various 
and  subtle  ways,  unfortunately  not  perceived  by  some  archi¬ 
vists  and  most  historians,  seldom  admitted  by  those  officials 
who  feel  it,  but  it  is  there.  Many  other  archivists  share  this 
view.  Historians  are  more  divided  on  the  issue,  depending 
largely  on  whether  their  interests  are  in  recent  history  or  in 
more  remote  history.  Unfortunately,  we  have  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  those  who  need  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  “chilling 
effect”  and  that  it  has  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  kind  of  his¬ 
torical  evidence  that  survives. 

Many  of  us  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  it  is  there,  and 
we  can  among  ourselves  cite  examples.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  them  we  cannot  repeat  in  an  assemblage  such  as  this, 
because  we  would  immediately  be  exposing  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  about  former  presidents  or  former  first  ladies  or 
senators,  who  we  know  to  have  been  upset  by  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  premature  revelation  of  something  in  their  papers 
or  the  misuse  of  it.  Occasionally  in  such  cases  the  offended 
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party  has  stopped  giving  materials  for  a  time  or  sometimes 
forever.  I  can  cite  one  example  already  on  the  record.  Philip 
Buchen,  counsel  to  President  Ford,  testified  before  the  Public 
Documents  Commission,  that  the  Ford  administration  record 
would  be  poorer  than  many  preceeding  presidential  adminis¬ 
trations  because  the  President’s  staff  was  very  concerned 
about  their  ability  to  keep  confidential  what  they  thought 
needed  to  be  kept  confidential  for  as  long  as  they  thought 
necessary.  His  testimony  did  not  make  much  difference,  for 
the  present  mood  (especially  since  Watergate,  but  beginning 
even  before  that) ,  requires  the  opening  of  more  materials  as 
soon  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  historians  who 
suffer  from  these  actions  won’t  be  aware  of  it  for  probably 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Only  then  they  may  begin  to  realize 
that  much  is  missing  from  the  record.  I  am  personally  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  serious  problem  and  deserves  more 
concern  than  we  have  given  it. 

Protect  Confidential  Information 

If  not  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  what  then  is  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  give  to  the  creator  of  historically  valuable 
records  in  order  to  give  them  a  guarantee  that  they  can  pro¬ 
tect  confidential  information  therein?  The  only  answer  I  can 
give,  and  it’s  not  absolute,  is  whatever  the  creator  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  requires  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  his  or  her  anxieties 
about  what  he  or  she  regards  as  premature  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  answer  to  this  then — similar  to  one  about  the 
value  of  large  bodies  of  papers — is  relative.  The  answer  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  Some  people  are  very  cavalier 
about  their  secrets  and  do  not  care  if  they  are  out  quite  early. 
Others  are  extremely  conservative  and  thirty  or  even  fifty 
years  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  some  of  them,  to  relieve  them  of 
their  anxieties.  If  you  do  not  relieve  them  of  their  anxieties, 
as  I  have  said,  they  will  not  let  the  information  survive.  If 
they  are  convinced  that  it  is  likely  to  be,  in  their  view ,  pre¬ 
maturely  disclosed,  they  will  see  to  it  that  this  does  not 
happen.  {Applause.) 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  Dan.  We  are  going  to  proceed  very  directly  to 
have  open  discussion  period,  because  our  time  is  running  out. 
My  own  paper  is  available.*  I  think  many  of  the  points  that 
have  been  covered  are  contained  in  there.  One  point  that  I  did 
include  in  my  paper  which  hasn’t  been  mentioned  yet  relates 
to  the  value  of  the  papers  created  by  the  senator’s  staff.  I 
think  we  should  perhaps  talk  a  bit  more  about  that,  because 
it  is  crucial.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  these  papers,  which 
are  a  major  part  on  a  collection  and  which  often  contribute 
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significantly  to  the  bulk  of  the  collection?  How  should  they 
be  handled?  I  will  not  summarize  my  paper  further.  Since 
we  do  have  just  about  fifteen  minutes  left,  let  us  have  some 
discussion. 

SAMUEL  SIZER 

(From  the  Audience.)  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
relative  research  importance  of  a  senator’s  reply  to  con¬ 
stituent  mail.  Professor  Swain  emphasized  this  in  particular, 
and  then  here  this  afternoon  Dan  Reed  asked  the  question, 
“How  many  of  the  replies  are  drafted  by  a  senator  or  even 
read  by  a  senator  or  signed  by  a  senator?”  I  think  he  was 
surprised  by  the  answer  he  got.  But  the  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  his  question  is  really  irrelevant  in  the  first  place. 
If  the  replies  are  ostensibly  from  a  senator,  they  are  im¬ 
portant  because  they  reflect  that  senator’s  views,  whether 
they  are  written  by  the  senator  or  written  by  a  member  of 
his  staff. 

LARRY  HACKMAN 

I  am  Larry  Hackman  from  the  National  Historical  Publi¬ 
cations  and  Records  Commission.  Maybe  I  could  say  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  people  some  comfort,  even  if  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  way.  We  receive  a  couple  of  hundred  grant  proposals  a 
year  now.  Almost  none  of  them  are  for  the  papers  of  United 
States  senators,  from  recent  years,  because  we  have  strongly 
discouraged  that  type  of  application.  But  the  situation  with 
regard  to  senators’  papers  is  not  unique.  Almost  every  other 
area  we  receive  proposals  in  has  problems  regarding  ap¬ 
praisal,  processing,  weeding,  confidentiality,  that  are  very 
similar.  I’m  not  sure  that  will  give  anyone  comfort,  but  the 
papers  of  state  and  local  government,  the  papers  of  hospitals, 
the  papers  of  social  welfare  agencies,  all  have  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  no  news  to  the  archivists  here,  but  it  may  be  news 
to  some  of  the  other  people  in  the  audience.  I  would  urge  all  of 
us  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  activities  that  are  going  on 
in  some  of  those  other  areas. 

There  is  a  major  sampling  project  on  under  way  with  the 
post-1880  case  files  in  the  Massachusetts  court  system,  which 
is  calling  together  academics,  statisticians,  participants  from 
a  number  of  fields,  to  try  out  various  approaches  to  sampling 
of  those  case  files.  Wayne  State  University  is  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  appraisal  standards  for  labor  union  grievance  files.  So 
we  might  look  to  a  number  of  things  that  are  going  on  which 
make  the  problems  here  not  quite  so  unique.  Some  of  the 
approaches  that  Frank  Mackaman  suggested  also  would 
apply  to  other  areas.  The  ideas  of  expert  consultation,  of 
shared  cooperative  acquisitions  policies,  or  regional  process¬ 
ing  centers,  all  could  be  applied  in  many  other  areas  as  well 
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as  to  the  papers  of  United  States  senators.  We  are  not  quite 
so  unique  or  quite  so  alone.  Everyone  has  the  same  problems 
we  have. 


ROBERT  WARNER 

Larry,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us  you  were  going 
to  give  us  unlimited  funding  for  the  processing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  of  these  papers.  I’m  disappointed. 

LARRY  HACKMAN 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  so  strongly  discouraged 
grant  applications  for  the  papers  of  recent  political  figures, 
very  frankly — and  it’s  only  a  very  small  drop  in  the  bucket 
we  realize — is  to  promote  a  dialogue  so  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  approached  in  some  systematic  way.  We  don’t 
want  to  take  off  any  of  the  pressure  to  deal  with  the  tough 
questions  by  having  everyone  run  to  NHPRC,  obviously  a 
very  small  source  of  funds. 


ROBERT  WARNER 

Other  questions?  Yes. 

KENBIE  STEWART 

(Office  of  Senator  Wallop.)  I  have  three  things  I  would 
like  to  comment  on.  One,  in  reading  through  the  papers  and 
in  listening  to  everyone’s  presentations  today,  it  seems  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  archivists  do  not  find  valuable 
as  a  research  tool.  I  have  to  admit  that  I  came  into  this 
meeting  not  having  made  a  conscious  distinction  between 
an  archive  and  a  museum.  I  understand  now  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  are  not  of  value  for  research,  but  I  would 
caution  archivists  from  encouraging  staff  members  to 
destroy  or  discard  items  that  might  be  valuable  to  a  museum 
curator,  such  as  interesting  invitations,  or  constituent  pic¬ 
tures,  even  though  they  are  not  valuable  to  you. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  comment  on,  since  I  brought 
up  the  nasty  subject  of  the  computer  this  morning,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  guess  no  one  would  argue  that  much  of  a 
senator’s  mail  has  to  be  answered  with  form  letters.  If  we 
got  m  8,000  postcards  on  the  Panama  Canal,  all  saying  the 
same  thing,  but  with  different  signatures  and  addresses  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  they  can  be  pretty  much  taken  care  of 
with  a  form  response.  Time  saved  in  typing  form  responses 
can  be  used  by  staff  to  make  answers  to  other  letters  much 
more  personal  I  would  also  like  to  say  in  response  to  Mr. 
Reed  s  comment,  that  Senator  Wallop  also  reads  all  of  his  in- 
commg  mail,  and  approves  everything  that  goes  out  of  our 
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Finally,  I  go  in  two  weeks  to  meet  with  an  archivist  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  disposition  of  Senator  Wallop’s  papers.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  kinds  of  things  I  should  discuss  with 
Senator  Wallop  before  I  go  to  speak  with  this  archivist.  What 
kind  of  conditions  and  terms  should  he  be  aware  of  and  make 
a  decision  on  before  I  go  to  visit  with  this  archivist?  What 
kind  of  information  do  I  take  to  the  archivist  from  the  sena¬ 
tor  to  make  that  a  fruitful  meeting? 

BEATRICE  MENCHACA 

(National  Archives.)  For  several  years  I  worked  with  the 
legislative  records  of  the  Congress,  and  I’d  like  to  make  two 
points.  One  directed  at  Dr.  Reed’s  discussion  of  access.  I 
think  it’s  very  important  for  us  all  to  deal  with  the  access  to 
personal  papers  of  senators,  but  it’s  also  important  for  us  to 
deal  with  access  to  the  institutional  records  of  the  Senate. 
The  congressional  records  that  are  in  the  National  Archives 
are  under  regulations  that  are  much  more  severe  than  any  of 
the  statutory  regulations  inflicted  upon  executive  branch 
agencies  by  the  Congress. 

Also,  almost  every  speaker  today  has  discussed  constitu¬ 
ent  mail,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  staffs  of  the  various 
senators  in  the  audience  if,  when  they  are  going  through  con¬ 
stituent  mail,  they  would  try  to  differentiate  between  per¬ 
sonal  records  of  the  senator  and  constituent  mail  which  may 
have  been  addressed  to  the  senator  because  of  his  or  her  mem¬ 
bership  on  a  particular  committee.  Researchers  use  the  peti¬ 
tion  files  in  the  committee  records  extensively. 

BOB  DAUGHERTY 

(Office  of  Senator  Heinz.)  We  have  a  little  bit  different 
situation  from  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  in  terms  of  volume  of 
correspondence.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1978,  we  answered 
165,000  pieces  of  correspondence.  Now,  my  boss,  although  he 
is  very  concerned  about  the  mail,  could  not  even  have  seen  all 
of  those  outgoing  responses,  let  alone  sign  them.  So  we  do 
have  a  problem.  A  reverse  approach,  so  that  my  boss  does  not 
miss  what  we  are  sending  out,  is  that  we  mail,  to  him  at  his 
home,  a  copy  of  any  form  letter  that  goes  at  one  time  to  more 
than  fifty  people.  So  he  does  receive  his  own  mail  at  his  own 
home,  as  do  our  legislative  assistants.  My  question  is  what  do 
we  do  with  the  bulk?  We  process  about  30,000  constituent  let¬ 
ters  a  month.  We  make  a  decision.  Everything  that  is  an¬ 
swered  individually,  either  manually,  through  the  typewriter, 
or  through  the  computer,  is  a  unique  letter.  We  microfilm  all 
of  that.  For  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal,  tuition  tax  credits,  and  so  forth,  we  simply 
answer  the  letter,  box,  and  save  the  original  correspondence 
for  two  to  three  months.  If  there  is  some  sort  of  complaint  or 
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concern  from  the  constituents  that  we  didn’t  respond  to  their 
need,  we  can  retrieve  it.  But  once  that’s  done,  we  cannot 
conceivably  prepare  it  for  microfilming — removing  staples, 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  We  do  destroy  it.  Our  problem  comes 
from  the  point  that  we  only  have  about  thirty-five  feet  in 
which  to  stack  this  stuff.  So  I’m  really  raising  the  question 
to  you  archivists  of  what  we,  as  a  large-volume  Senate  office, 
should  do. 

ROBERT  WARNER 

I  think  that’s  a  very  good  point.  It  particularly  contrasts 
with  what  we  have  here  as  a  problem.  A  senator  from  a  heav¬ 
ily-populated  state  has  a  whole  different  frame  of  reference 
from  a  senator  from  a  very  small  state.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  rules  may  not  be  similar  for  the  two  types  of  problems. 
Ann? 

ANN  CAMPBELL 

(Society  of  American  Archivists.)  The  bill  on  presidential 
papers  is  a  good  enough  bill  in  my  view,  but  it  certainly  fails 
to  address  many  things  that  I  think  this  audience  would  agree 
should  be  addressed.  I’ll  just  tick  them  off. 

It  won’t  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  bill  fails  to  address 
the  papers  of  members  of  Congress.  It  fails  to  address  the 
papers  of  the  federal  judiciary;  the  papers  other  than  case 
files  which  are  now  considered  to  be  private.  And  perhaps 
most  importantly,  it  fails  to  address  the  status  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  which  is  still  under  the  administration  of 
the  benighted  General  Services  Administration.  An  early 
House  draft  of  the  bill  did  attempt  in  small  measure  to  lessen 
that  problem  by  providing  for  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  rather  than  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  GSA.  Regrettably,  that  section  of  the  House 
bill  was  deleted.  The  present  bill  is  probably  not  the  correct 
vehicle  to  change  the  status  of  the  National  Archives,  but 
almost  every  scholarly  organization  I  know  agrees  that  it 
should  be  changed.  So  we  invite  any  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  that  sort  of  thing  to  come  to  the  hearing  tomorrow  and 
you  will  hear  a  number  of  us  applauding  what  has  been  done, 
but  suggesting  that  there’s  a  lot  more  to  do. 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  our  time  has  run  out.  We’ll  have  one  more 
statement  and  then  I  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
summarize.  Bill? 

WILLIAM  LEUCHTENBURG 

Thanks  very  much.  Since  this  is  a  conference  on  senatorial 
papers,  I  was  reluctant  to  comment  on  this  matter  of  the 
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presidential  papers  bill  tomorrow.  But  Dan  Reed  mentioned 
it  in  his  remarks.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  Senator  Nelson’s  bill 
and  I  just  want  to  talk  to  the  point  Dan  raised  about  numbers. 
It  is  not  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  but  fifteen  years.  And  the 
second  point  is  that  the  date  is  measured  not  from  the  date 
of  the  document,  but  from  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  term  in  office.  So,  as  I  read  that,  if  you  have  a  two  term 
president,  it  means  that  a  letter  generated  in  the  first  year  of 
his  term  would  not  become  available  for  twenty-three  years. 
So  I  don’t  think  that  we’re  talking  about  very  wide  differ¬ 
ences  with  respect  to  the  “chilling  effect.”  I  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  that  Ann  Campbell  says,  but  I’m  happy  that  we’ve  got¬ 
ten  this  far  and  I  certainly  can  live  with  what  we  have  here. 

ROBERT  WARNER 

I  think  it’s  a  good  thing  we  have  come  to  this  point.  We’re 
getting  into  another  major  area,  certainly  allied  to  this,  but 
I  think  we  should  keep  our  attention  here.  Remember  this  is 
a  conference  on  senatorial  papers.  We  have  had  a  wide  range 
of  opinions  on  what  to  do  about  these,  but  there  already  is 
emerging  some  agreement  on  senatorial  papers  and  what  to 
do  with  them.  I  think  you  see  from  the  views  of  the  panelists 
here  that  these  papers  are  of  use.  There  are  differences  as  to 
how  much  use  there  is  in  an  individual  archive  and  for  an 
individual  senator’s  papers.  But  there  is  use,  and  senatorial 
papers  do  need  attention. 

I  think  you  have  some  general  agreement  on  the  question 
of  location.  I  know  of  strong  advocates  who  believe  they 
should  all  be  centralized.  Decentralization  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  this  panel.  But  there  are  also,  as  you  see  in  the 
papers  and  some  of  the  comments,  some  limits  that  seem  to  be 
appropriate.  Total  decentralization  is  not  the  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  Maybe  they  should  be  placed  in  regional  centers,  or  in 
research  centers,  where  they  will  have  maximum  use. 

Then  I  think  we  see  a  really  strong  agreement  that  they 
should  have  professional  archival  attention  and  care.  There 
has  been  no  disagreement  on  that  point.  In  fact,  we  have  very 
strong  feelings  expressed  here,  that  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
looking  for  a  solution  for  this  very  important  problem  is 
going  to  be  in  pre-planning  for  these  collections.  We  must 
have  professional  archival  interest  and  involvement  and  the 
earlier,  as  I  hear  the  message  this  afternoon,  that  we  have 
that  involvement  on  the  part  of  professional  archivists  and 
senators,  the  better  off  we’ll  all  be. 

Then,  surely,  as  we  have  listened  to  the  discussion,  we 
can’t  help  but  understand  that  we  do  have,  as  a  very  basic 
issue,  the  whole  question  of  bulk.  We  have  had  a  wide  variety 
of  views  on  that.  I  think  we  have  seen  it  defined  here,  as  a 
rather  recent  phenomenon.  I  know  in  my  paper  I  talked  about 
it  being  a  twentieth  century  problem.  That  is  probably  inac- 
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curate.  What  we’re  really  talking  about  is  a  new  generation 
of  records  that  has  been  created  in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years.  This  is  the  focus  of  the  problem  and  this  is  what  needs 
to  be  attacked.  We  all  agree  that  it  needs  much,  much  atten¬ 
tion  by  people  here.  We  have  heard  various  solutions :  micro¬ 
film,  computerization,  and  sampling  techniques.  All  of  these, 
I  think,  demand  attention. 

In  conclusion,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  discussion  itself  has  been  very  fruitful.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  shouldn’t  let  the  initiative  that  has  been  taken 
lag.  We  could  carry  on,  with  a  good  academic  and  political 
solution,  by  establishing  a  committee  or  series  of  committees 
that  would  continue  to  look  for  specific  solutions.  They  could 
work  out  pilot  programs  for  sampling,  working  out  a  manual 
that  could  be  given  to  every  senator’s  staff  person,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  would  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised.  I  think  these  issues  could  be  addressed  and  it  could 
be  a  very  fruitful  and  useful  continuation  of  some  of  the 
work  that’s  gone  on  at  this  session  today.  It  has  been  nice 
having  you  here  and  we  hope  that  we  will  continue  our  dia¬ 
logue  further  tomorrow. 

Whereupon,  at  4:^5  p.m.,  the  conference  recessed. 
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Friday,  September  15,  1978 

The  meeting  ivas  convened  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room r 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Following  routine  announcements ,  Staff  panel  chairman 
Jim  Shoalmire  introduced  Jeri  Thomson ,  Manager ,  User 
Training  and  Liaison,  Senate  Computer  Center 


JERI  THOMSON 

Henry  James  once  said,  “the  historian,  essentially,  wants 
more  documents  than  he  can  really  use ;  while  the  dramatist 
only  wants  more  liberties  than  he  can  really  take.” 

This  conference  certainly  affords  Senate  staff  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  which  documents  historians  can  truly  use, 
which  ones  can  be  discarded  with  a  clear  conscience,  and 
how  these  documents  can  best  be  organized  to  meet  their 
needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  historians  and  archivists. 

Recently,  the  Congressional  Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management  conducted  management  surveys  which  revealed 
certain  common  inefficiencies  that  affected  well  over  one- 
half  of  the  survey  sample.  For  anyone  who  has  worked 
closely  with  congressional  files  either  in  a  senatorial  office 
or  for  the  purposes  of  research,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
problems  such  as  out-of-date  files,  lack  of  clear  indexing  or 
cross  referencing  ranked  in  the  top  ten  of  management  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  congressional  offices. 

Both  internal  and  external  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
the  collection,  storage,  and  disposition  of  congressional 
papers  abound.  A  common  conclusion  in  all  of  these  studies  is 
that  the  sheer  volume  of  the  files  poses  unique  challenges  for 
recipients  of  collections.  As  Dick  Baker  noted  yesterday, 
“during  1978,  senators  will  accumulate  more  paper  from  leg¬ 
islative  and  constituent  files  than  their  predecessors  in  1948 
would  have  amassed  in  their  entire  careers.” 

Senators  and  their  staff,  historians  and  archivists  should 
share  ideas  and  discuss  problems  to  better  understand  each 
others’  role.  All  depend  on  the  senator’s  files  to  carry  out 
their  jobs.  The  needs  of  historians  and  archivists  are  similar 
to  the  needs  of  senators  and  their  staff,  although  there  are 
important  differences. 

In  my  talk,  I  will  describe  the  process  by  which  congres¬ 
sional  files  are  created,  how  automation  changes  that  nrocess. 
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and  what  benefits  to  historians  and  archivists  are  possible 

through  automation. 

Categories  of  Legislative  Records 

In  discussing  the  process  of  creating  a  senator’s  collection, 
we  will  deal  only  with  legislative  files,  including  correspond¬ 
ence  on  legislative  issues.  Legislative  records  fall  into  eight 
rather  standard  categories  with  unique  purposes  and  varying 
requirements  for  processing  and  filing.  They  are : 

1  High-volume,  single-issue  (or  ROBO)  correspondence; 

2  Low-volume,  single-issue  correspondence ; 

3  Multiple-issue  correspondence ; 

4  Colleague  letters  (correspondence  from  other  members  of 
Congress)  ; 

5  Official  correspondence  (letters  from  the  president,  cabi¬ 
net  members,  and  state  officials)  ; 

6  Bill  or  measure  files  which  include  various  printed  versions 
of  bills,  committee  reports,  internal  memoranda,  amend¬ 
ments  which  the  senator  offered,  and  so  forth ; 

7  Issue  files  which  might  contain  internal  memoranda, 
environmental  impact  statements  or  statements  from 
special  interest  groups ;  and  finally, 

8  The  legislative  assistant’s  personal  working  files  which 
quite  frankly,  could  contain  almost  anything. 

Some,  or  all  of  these  categories  exist  in  any  one  office  and 
records  are  managed  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy, 
consistency,  completeness,  timeliness,  and  accessibility  from 
office  to  office. 

Correspondence  Files 

ROBO  correspondence  is  rarely  reviewed  in  its  entirety 
by  the  senator,  but  rather  a  random  sample  is  selected  for 
review  and  a  suitable  standard  response  drafted.  Once  the 
response  letters  have  been  produced  via  word-processing 
equipment,  the  constituent’s  letters  are  bundled,  and  a  copy 
of  the  senator’s  answer  attached.  These  bundles,  often  held 
together  by  one  thin  rubber  band,  are  then  somewhat  hap¬ 
hazardly  boxed  and  sent  to  storage  rooms  in  the  attics  of 
Senate  office  buildings.  Inventories  of  files,  and  files  within 
boxes  are  seldom  made.  An  increasing  number  of  offices  are 
discarding  ROBO  correspondence  files  after  three  to  six 
months,  because  space  constraints  simply  allow  them  no  other 
options.  File  clerks  responsible  for  the  office’s  central  or  mas¬ 
ter  files  manage  these  records  as  well  as  low  volume  and 
multiple-issue  correspondence  files.  The  letter  production  and 
filing  demands  of  these  last  two  categories  are  similar  so  we 
will  consider  them  together. 
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Low  volume  or  multiple-issue  mail  may  be  filed  chronologi¬ 
cally,  alphabetically  by  the  constituent’s  last  name,  by  appro¬ 
priate  topics  or  all  of  the  above.  Occasionally,  copies  are  made 
for  various  staff  members  interested  in  the  particular  issues 
discussed.  Consequently,  many  duplicate  copies  are  retained 
not  only  in  the  master  file  under  more  than  one  index  term, 
but  also  within  separate  records  collections  in  Capitol  Hill 
and  home  state  offices. 

Colleague  letters,  together  with  the  senator’s  response,  are 
also  filed  in  master  files.  However,  the  original,  or  a  copy,  may 
also  be  filed  in  issue  files,  bill  files,  perhaps  in  a  historical  or 
personal  file,  or  in  the  legislative  assistant’s  working  files. 
This  potential  for  multiple  filing  exists  for  official  corre¬ 
spondence  as  well.  Those  colleague  and  official  letters  not 
formally  responded  to  often  are  never  properly  filed.  In  fact, 
these  may  include  historically  important  letters  the  senator 
answers  personally  by  telephone  or  in  private  conversations. 

Complexity  of  Filing  Schemes 

Bill  and  issue  files  are  rarely  maintained  or  managed  by 
master  files  personnel.  Instead,  they  are  handled  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  staff  and  are  organized  and  kept  up-to-date  by  legisla¬ 
tive  secretaries  or  legislative  research  aides.  Inconsistencies 
in  indexing  terms  and  retrieval  methods  directly  relate  to  the 
number  of  staff  members  keeping  such  personal  files. 

Home  state  offices  collect  additional  documents  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  or  community  historians,  but  which  are 
not  duplicated  for  the  Capitol  Hill  office.  Such  records  fre¬ 
quently  are  overlooked  in  the  long-term  disposition  plans  for 
the  senatorial  collection. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  paper  records  is  becoming 
increasingly  significant.  In  an  environment  where  time  is  a 
precious  commodity  the  cost  of  searching  for  misfiled  or  lost 
documents  is  quickly  becoming  one  too  heavy  to  bear. 

The  complexity  of  the  overall  filing  scheme  is  dependent  on : 

1  clerk-hire  resources  available, 

2  volume  of  correspondence  received  in  the  office, 

3  staff  experience, 

4  space, 

5  industry  and  special  interest  activity  in  the  home  state,  and 
finally,  and  most  importantly, 

6  the  senator’s  committee  assignments,  personal  and  public 
interests  and  long  term  plans  for  the  records. 

Decisions  Made  by  Staff 

Clearly,  filing  decisions  are  made  by  different  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  often  according  to  the  individual’s  requirements  or  prej¬ 
udices,  rather  than  the  requirements  of  the  office.  This  is  not 
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to  say  that  staff  members  purposefully  ignore  the  senator’s 

records  management  plans.  In  the  press  of  Senate  business, 
handling  immediate  problems  (with  the  needed  information 
kept  close  at  hand)  simply  outweighs  in  importance  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  the  office’s  filing  system. 

Historically  important  decisions  are  made  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  master  files  section,  although,  if  polled,  few  would 
confess  to  or  even  recognize  such  significance  in  their  daily 
work  routine.  These  staff  members  frequently  decide  which 
documents  will  be  saved  and  in  what  form  and  control  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  and,  therefore,  the  integrity  of  the  master  files. 
Indexing  schemes  and  vocabulary  used  may  reflect  the  staff’s 
rather  than  the  senator’s  perception  of  the  times,  and  may  be 
changed  at  will,  without  senatorial  knowledge  or  direction. 
Changes  in  personnel  here  often  are  reflected  by  a  modified 
indexing  vocabulary  or  an  altered  or  completely  new  filing 
system. 

One  recalls  Dick  Baker’s  report  in  the  July  issue  of  Senate 
History  when  commenting  on  the  Historical  Office’s  recent 
survey  of  fifty  institutions  housing  senatorial  papers,  “with 
one  voice  respondents  pleaded  for  ‘consistency  in  filing  from 
year  to  year’  and  begged  Senate  office  staffs  not  ‘to  change 
filing  systems  in  midstream’.” 

Central  files  staff  traditionally  are  charged  with  preparing 
and  sending  records  to  storage  either  annually,  at  the  close  of 
a  Congress,  or  at  the  end  of  a  senator’s  term  of  service.  In 
any  of  these  instances,  proper  records  preparation  for  stor¬ 
age  is  secondary  to  preparing  for  next  year  or  next  Congress, 
or  in  the  latter  instance,  looking  for  employment.  Besides, 
there  is  never  sufficient  room  for  storage,  never  adequate  time 
to  properly  inventory  and  label  boxes,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
housecleaning,  of  sweeping  away  yesterday’s  possessions, 
prevails. 

Permanent  issue  files  are  purged  as  the  issues  are  either 
acted  upon  or  public  interest  fades.  Those  issue  files  retained 
become  the  personal  possessions  of  staff  members  and,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  controlled  by  master  files’  staff,  are  seldom 
sent  to  storage.  Rather,  they  leave  with  the  staff  member 
when  he  takes  a  new  job  and  the  assistant,  then,  reaps  the 
benefits  of  the  records  while  the  senator  is  left  with  an  inade¬ 
quate  account  of  his  activities. 

Effect  of  Automation 

What  happens  to  a  senator’s  office  when  the  records  collec¬ 
tion  process  is  automated? 

1  The  key  change  occurs  quickly  as  decision  making  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  master  files  personnel  to  office  management 
staff  or  to  the  senator.  Automation,  while  encouraging  con¬ 
sistency  in  methodologies,  also  changes  the  way  the  office 
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carries  out  its  daily  activities.  Letters  are  typed  at  com¬ 
puter  terminals,  indexing  terms  and  references  are  cap¬ 
tured  automatically  as  the  name  and  address,  date, 
document  number  and  pre-stored  paragraphs  carrying 
topic  and  sub-topic  classifications  are  united  to  form  com¬ 
pleted  letters.  Staff  members  no  longer  draft  letters  for  the 
senator's  approval,  but  rather  select  previously  approved 
paragraphs  or  mini-policy  statements  to  form  a  response. 

2  A  computer  generated  index  which  can  be  sorted  by  date, 
document  number,  alphabetically  or  by  subject  categories 
automatically  cross  references  and  orders  the  file. 

8  Thus,  files  now  can  be  organized  numerically,  reducing  file 
size  as  duplicates  are  no  longer  needed. 

4  An  indexing  vocabulary  which  meets  all  staff  members' 
needs  is  developed  and  the  means  to  control  that  vocabulary 
put  in  place. 

The  vocabulary  is  printed  and  distributed  to  the  staff 
and  serves  as  a  guide  for  those  who  still  require  personal 
working  files.  Home  state  offices  use  the  controlled  vocab¬ 
ulary  for  their  paper  files  and  are  prepared  to  embrace 
the  complete  automated  system  should  it  become  available 
in  the  home  state.  Judging  from  reports,  improved  selec¬ 
tion  of  and  consistency  in  indexing  terms  will  be  received 
heartily  by  historians  and  archivists. 

5  Records  are  microfilmed  and  the  originals  discarded.  A 
room  formerly  jammed  with  nothing  but  filing  cabinets  can 
now  house  several  staff  members  and  all  of  the  files  stored 
on  film.  The  master  film  copy  is  retained  in  the  Senate's 
Micrographics  Center  and  duplicates  can  be  ordered  by  the 
senator  should  the  office  copy  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Possibilities  for  misfiling  or  losing  documents  are  dramat¬ 
ically  reduced  and,  by  using  the  automated  index  and 
blip-encoded  film,  retrieval  time  becomes  a  fraction  of  what 
it  previously  was. 

Use  of  Automation 

A  well-designed,  comprehensive  records  management  plan 
encompasses  all  files  housed  in  all  of  the  senators’  offices. 
Through  automation,  all  files  now  can  be  indexed  and  filed 
numerically.  Home  state  offices  can  use  automatic  typing 
equipment  until  computer  terminals  are  available  to  add  cor¬ 
respondence  records  to  the  automated  index,  thus  creating  a 
true  master  record  of  all  correspondence  received  by  the  sen¬ 
ator.  The  letters  then  can  be  filed  numerically  until  such  time 
as  filming  becomes  feasible  for  home  state  office  records.  Pic¬ 
ture  files,  newspaper  clippings,  working  papers,  projects, 
records,  memoranda,  speeches,  articles,  and  position  papers : 
ail  can  be  indexed  and  filed  numerically.  It  is  possible  to  locate 
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a  letter  discussing  rising  hospital  costs  which  was  sent  to  the 

senator  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  a  picture  of  the  senator 
opening  a  new  emergency  room,  internal  memoranda  on  a 
health  care  bill,  all  on  the  same  index,  with  each  item  located 
in  either  original  paper  or  filmed  numerical  files. 

Automation  encourages  improved  records  management 
practices  throughout  a  senator’s  office.  However,  automation 
is  not  a  panacea.  In  fact,  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages 
exist.  Automated  correspondence  production  systems,  com¬ 
puter  assisted  indexing,  and  microform  techniques  mean  a 
substantially  increased  number  of  documents  will  be  indexed 
and  stored,  but  guidelines  are  needed.  It  is  possible  to  index 
and  store  so  many  documents  in  just  a  few  months  that  the 
problem  of  sorting  through  a  collection  representing  a  sen¬ 
ator’s  entire  term  of  service  for  historically  important  docu¬ 
ments  becomes  a  hopeless  task.  Recognizing  the  differences  in 
opinion  regarding  the  discarding  of  documents,  practicalities 
dictate  that  the  senator  must  discard  portions  of  his  records. 
Documents  of  marginal  historical  significance,  such  as  letters 
requesting  public  documents  or  photographs  of  the  senator, 
military  academy  appointments  and  students’  letters,  should 
be  discarded  following  short-term  storage  of  the  original. 

Sampling  and  Storage 

Perhaps  samples  of  ROBO,  low  volume,  and  multiple  issue 
mail  should  be  filmed.  A  sampling  of  those  letters  received  by 
Senator  DeConcini  during  debate  on  the  DeConcini  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  certainly  illustrated  the 
possible  historical  value  of  some  ROBO  mail.  Perhaps  col¬ 
league  letters,  particularly  those  seeking  cosponsorship  for  a 
specific  bill,  need  not  be  saved,  while  letters  from  citizens 
prominent  in  the  public  or  private  sectors  should  be  filmed 
and  the  original  document  preserved  in  a  designated  his¬ 
torical  file. 

Automating  the  letter  production  process  and  filing  nu¬ 
merically  mean  that  vital  records  will  be  stored  in  and  among 
those  less  alluring  to  the  historian.  Retrieval  then  becomes 
time-consuming  and  difficult.  When  prestored  text  is  used  to 
create  letters,  numerical  paragraph  identifiers  are  used  to  re¬ 
call  selected  statements  from  the  library  of  prepared  text. 
This  library  also  must  be  filmed  to  allow  complete  access 
to  and  understanding  of  the  records.  Of  course,  documenta¬ 
tion  describing  the  office’s  records  management  procedures 
including  a  complete  copy  of  the  indexing  vocabulary  and  the 
index  itself  must  accompany  the  collection  and  may  also  be 
stored  on  film.  Archivists  may  wish  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  Senate  Micrographics  Center’s  filming  standards 
and  techniques.  Currently,  they  produce  near-archival 
quality  film. 
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A  Final  Challenge 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  challenge.  Through 
automation,  the  capability  now  exists  to  catalog  and  store 
every  single  document  that  passes  through  a  senator’s  office. 
The  result  can  be  a  dismaying  quantity  of  rolls  of  microfilm 
in  utterly  unselected  sequence  retrievable  only  through  an  in¬ 
dex  located  on  yet  another  roll  of  film.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
document  preselection  which,  for  all  of  its  flaws,  at  least 
had  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  more  important  docu¬ 
ments  in  one  place. 

The  challenge  to  the  historian  and  the  archivist,  as  well 
as  to  Senate  staff,  is  how  to  control  modern  technology  so  that 
it  does,  in  fact,  serve  our  mutual  needs  rather  than  simply 
overwhelming  us  with  its  enormous  capabilities.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  from  hand¬ 
ling  paper  documents  as  they  have  been  handled  since  man 
first  put  pen  to  paper,  to  new,  very  different,  and  very  ex¬ 
citing  methods.  (Applause.) 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Thank  you,  Jeri.  A  word  about  our  format  this  morning. 
I  want  to  make  a  statement  and  each  of  the  panel  members 
will  make  a  very  brief  statement,  since  we,  unlike  Jeri,  have 
no  prepared  papers. 

I  have  three  sets  of  credentials — historian,  archivist,  and 
staffer — and  on  that  basis  (keeping  in  mind  that  some  of  my 
remarks  will  be  tongue  in  cheek)  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  little 
advice  and  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  how  it  really 

is. 

A  lot  was  said  yesterday  about  constituent  mail.  Well,  I 
sort  of  feel  like,  lacking  one  horse,  I  was  drawn  and  quar¬ 
tered  yesterday,  being  a  historian,  archivist,  and  a  staffer. 
From  the  perspective  of  a  historian,  I  well  remember  the 
time  at  the  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde  Park,  when  I  was  des¬ 
perate  to  pump  some  life  into  my  biography  of  the  man  who 
handled  the  1933  cotton  plow-up  program,  and  the  reaction 
to  the  Roosevelt  agricultural  programs,  when  I  ran  across 
a  constituent  letter  to  the  President  which  said :  “Dear  Mr. 
President,  when  Herbie  Hoover  let  me  go  and  you  picked  me 
up  I  was  hunting  rabbits  on  shares  with  a  borrowed  bitch.” 
That  adds  a  little  life  to  things ! 

From  an  archivist’s  point  of  view,  on  the  subject  of  con¬ 
stituent  mail,  how  well  I  treasure,  down  in  Mississippi  State, 
a  letter  I  have  that  Senator  Stennis  received  while  he  was 
convalescing  from  having  been  shot  in  1973.  It  came  from  an 
elderly  couple,  in  a  very  small  Mississippi  community,  who 
said  that  when  they  got  the  news  over  the  radio  that  the 
senator  had  been  shot,  they  were  eating  supper.  They  were 
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so  stunned  they  couldn’t  even  finish  the  supper.  And,  puzzled 
over  what  to  do,  they  decided  to  drive  to  their  local  church. 
And  when  they  got  there,  “Senator,  the  whole  town  was  al¬ 
ready  there !”  That’s  a  treasure ! 

But  from  a  staff  point  a  view,  the  day  that  I  get  forty  con¬ 
stituent  letters  dropped  on  my  desk,  and  I  am  overdue  with  a 
report  for  the  senator  that  he  wants  on  the  floor  as  soon  as 
he  can  get  it,  and  the  lead  letter  says :  “Dear  Senator,  I  got 
syphilis  in  Germany,  does  that  qualify  me  for  a  disability 
pension?”  When  I  see  that,  I  wish  my  boss  was  like  that 
Democratic  congressman  from  the  Midwest  who  rode  in  on 
the  Roosevelt  landslide  of  1936,  totally  unqualified  to  serve  in 
the  Congress,  and  who  after  trying  to  hand  answer  all  his 
correspondence  finally  bought  himself  two  stamps.  If  he 
agreed  with  it,  he  stamped  it  “Hell  yes”  and  sent  it  back ;  and 
if  he  didn’t,  he  stamped  it  “Hell  no”  and  sent  it  back.  There 
are  different  perspectives  in  this  business. 

Stinging  Advice 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice.  Some  of  this  might 
sting  a  little  bit.  I  heard  the  historians  yesterday  say,  “you’re 
not  giving  us  enough,”  and  tell  the  archivists  and  us  staffers 
how  to  give  it  to  them.  You  historians,  get  out  of  those  library 
carrels,  and  get  to  those  archivists  and  to  us  staffers,  and 
tell  us  what  you  want!  {Applause.)  If  you  don’t  it’s  not  our 
fault,  is  it? 

You  archivists,  every  once  in  a  while  get  off  that  throne 
where  you  make  those  lofty  decisions,  crawl  around  to  the 
desk,  get  on  the  kneeling  cloth  that  you  make  the  historians 
get  on,  and  look  at  it  from  their  point  of  view.  What  do  they 
want?  You  see,  I  belong  to  that  group  of  historians  which 
says  sometimes  maybe  we  ought  to  require  the  archivists  to 
write  a  book  before  they  get  their  license  to  preach. 

And  what  about  us  staffers?  Keep  in  mind  one  thing  staf¬ 
fers.  We  get  paid  for  eight  hours  a  day  and  you  know  we 
work  twelve.  Why?  Because  we  are  devoted  to  the  elected 
member.  If  we  are  devoted  to  the  elected  member,  let’s  go 
an  extra  step  and  help  these  people  to  preserve  for  eternity 
the  memory  of  these  folks  that  we  think  so  much  of. 

Dilfering  Needs 

Now  really,  what  do  you  want?  We  historians  are  pesky, 
egotistical,  insatiable  digg'ers.  We  have  just  one  objective: 
to  put  forth  an  honest  record  of  history;  and  also  get  a  book 
out  for  the  next  raise.  We  archivists,  what  do  we  want?  We 
aie  masochistic,  overly  protective  record  keepers,  who  desire 
to  do  what  no  other  generation  in  history  has  ever  done  or 
has  been  capable  of  doing :  preserve  a  really  accurate  record 
of  history;  and  also  have  some  impressive-looking  shelves. 
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We  staffers  tend  to  be  huffy,  arrogant,  know  it  all,  proud  of 
our  accomplishments,  proud  of  our  access  to  our  bosses,  but 
we  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  help  the  boss,  to  put  in  any 
hours  he  wants.  And  we  will  help  you  in  those  hours,  as  long 
as  we  get  a  little  credit.  Isn’t  that  what  we’re  all  about? 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  little  things  that  didn’t  come  up  yes¬ 
terday.  Ego!  You  don’t  get  to  Washington  unless  you  have 
a  little.  Keep  that  in  mind  when  you  deal  with  the  staffers, 
but  especially  when  you  deal  with  elected  members.  They  do 
have  an  ego.  On  that  vein,  we  are  not  talking  about  Water¬ 
gate.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  at  all,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  happens  when  you  deal  with  staffers  is  they  get  a  little 
nervous,  because  in  order  to  get  things  done  sometimes 
around  here,  in  a  very,  very  practical  way,  it  does  not  always 
go  by  the  book.  An  example.  You  want  us  to  go  to  the  rat- 
infested  attic  and  ship  you  some  boxes.  Do  you  know  that 
sometimes  it  takes  three  weeks  to  get  the  mail  sacks?  Unless 
you  swipe  them  from  the  next  storage  cage.  That  goes  on,  too. 
Staffers  are  kind  of  nervous  about  things  like  that,  about  you 
digging  in  their  belongings. 

Misinterpretation  of  Records 

Dick  Baker  and  I  talked  about  this  in  advance  and  he 
agreed  that  only  I  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  approach 
this  subject.  I  guess  we  really  have  a  little  Jack  Anderson 
syndrome  in  all  of  us.  Everything  is  not  only  going  to  be  laid 
out,  but  possibly  misinterpreted.  I  well  remember  the  night 
in  February  when  we  had  a  horrendous  snowstorm.  I  mean 
it  was  six  inches  with  fifty-mile-an-hour  winds.  My  senator 
and  I  worked  until  nine  o’clock  that  night — he  only  lives  two 
blocks  from  his  office.  I  didn’t  have  a  car ;  he  didn’t  have  a 
car.  We  looked  out  the  window;  no  taxis.  So  he  called  the 
Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  said:  “Do  you  have  a  car?  If 
you  don’t,  that’s  okay,  we’ll  take  care  of  it.”  Well,  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  sent  over  the  only  car  he  had  at  that  hour  of 
the  night,  which  was  a  limousine,  and  we  rode  the  two  blocks. 
From  a  staffer’s  point  of  view,  from  a  Mississippian’s  point 
of  view,  we  didn’t  elect  that  man  (he’s  not  young)  to  expose 
himself  to  the  elements  in  such  a  way  as  the  following  day  to 
not  be  able  to  serve  his  two  and  one  half  million  constituents. 
But  you  could  interpret  it:  “Ah,  the  senior  Senator  gets 
limousine  service,  two  blocks  to  and  from  his  house.”  See, 
staffers  know  those  things,  and  might  not  want  you  prying. 

On  that  same  little  point,  if  you  have  security  clearance 
and  go  to  a  classified  briefing  and  if,  as  is  your  responsibility, 
you  make  a  few  notes,  when  you  plead  for  staff  members’ 
files  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  he  gives  you  those  notes 
he  can  go  to  jail?  They  get  sensitive  about  that.  But  Gene 
Jenkins  is  going  to  talk  about  that. 
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Research  and  Educational  Values 

Another  word  I  didn’t  hear  yesterday :  “undergraduate.” 
Do  you  archivists  have  any  obligations  to  the  undergradu¬ 
ates?  Or  education,  just  to  educate?  Not  just  to  provide  am¬ 
munition  for  the  historians?  Do  you  have  any  obligation 
there?  I  think  you  do,  and  furthermore,  I’ll  give  you  a  little 
tip  about  dealing  with  elected  senators,  and  this  ties  back 
into  ego.  If  you  really  want  their  ears  to  perk  up,  don’t  stress 
“research”  as  much  as  “education.”  “Why,  senator,  if  you 
don’t  help  us  you  will  be  denying  thousands  of  youngsters  in 
your  home  state  the  chance  to  know  more  about  Congress.” 
They  listen  to  that,  and  you  need  their  help. 

“What’s  in  the  mail?”  That  was  talked  about  yesterday. 
Do  you  know  what’s  in  the  mail,  what  it  really  consists  of, 
what  those  bundles  really  look  like?  John  Sobotka,  have  you 
got  your  count  ready? 

What  does  a  ranking  senator  do?  Not  a  newly-elected  sen¬ 
ator,  not  a  temporary  senator,  a  major  senator,  like  the  one1 
Dr.  Fite  is  dealing  with,  former  Senator  Richard  Russell. 
His  personal  secretary  is  here  this  morning  and  maybe  she 
can  tell  us  what  a  senator  does  who  is  so  busy  that  staffers 
do  not  consider  it  unusual  to  work  eight  hours  if  they  can 
save  the  man  three  minutes.  It  happens. 

I  leave  you  with  one  last  thought  before  we  turn  to  these 
questions.  The  thing  on  which  this  town  ticks  is  the  word* 
“compromise.”  True  compromise,  compromise  in  whichi 
everybody  has  to  give  up  something  that  they  really  and  truly 
want.  And  folks,  isn’t  that  the  essence  of  what  was  said  yes¬ 
terday?  We’re  all  going  to  have  to  give  up  something,  but 
we’re  going  to  make  it  bloody  unless  we  sit  at  that  table,  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  say,  and  reason  together.. 
(Applause.) 

I  am  now  pleased  to  introduce  Trina  Driessnack,  records* 
manager  in  the  office  of  Senator  Robert  Griffin. 

TRINA  DRIESSNACK 

One  of  the  points  I’d  like  to  make  first  is  to  reiterate  what 
Bob  Daugherty  of  Senator  Heinz’  staff  said  yesterday  re¬ 
garding  the  bulk  of  the  mail.  When  I  first  started  working- 
with  senators’  papers,  I  had  no  idea  that  anyone — historians, 
archivists — anyone  was  interested  in  constituent  mail.  This 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  really  had  to  think  about  that.  We  regard 
it  as  routine  and  uninteresting.  The  point  I  heard  yesterday 
was  “leave  the  pruning  to  the  archivists.”  Well,  if  that’s  the 
case,  a  truck  would  have  to  pull  up  here,  not  at  the  end  of  a 
term,  but  more  like  once  every  three  months. 

Bob  Daugherty  makes  that  decision  every  three  months;: 
he  has  to  get  rid  of  thirty  to  one  hundred  boxes  of  this  mail  or 
else  it’s  just  a  question  of  survival. 
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I  work  in  an  office  about  the  size  of  my  living  room  at  home, 
we  have  six  desks,  fifteen  file  cabinets,  nine  book  cases  (full 
size  book  cases  that  sit  on  top  of  all  these  desks),  a  coffee 
machine,  and  two  mouse  traps.  This  year  is  the  first  year 
we’re  going  to  save  our  “ROBO”  mail.  I  get  a  call  about  once  a 
week  from  the  people  that  are  saving  this  ROBO  mail  down  in 
our  annex  office.  They  can’t  move  in  their  offices  anymore. 
I  put  some  in  the  attic ;  we’ve  got  some  stacked  in  other  little 
caches.  Take,  for  instance,  a  ROBO  on  labor  law  reform.  We 
received  thirty  thousand  postcards  and  letters  on  labor  law 
reform  in  three  months.  To  make  it  useful  for  you,  what  we 
would  have  to  do  is  get  all  the  drafts  of  that  ROBO,  and  maybe 
it  went  through  about  ten  different  stages,  as  the  mail  would 
come  in  one  week  we  would  answer  this  way  and  then  there 
would  be  an  update  on  the  issue  and  we  would  answer  it  a 
different  way.  So  we  get  that  ROBO,  all  the  different  stages 
that  letter  went  through,  and  then  you  get  all  the  letters  be¬ 
hind  that  and  they  would  all  have  to  have  the  staples  pulled 
out,  and  postcards  have  to  be  mounted  on  single  sheets  of 
paper,  or  something  like  that,  in  preparation  for  microfilm¬ 
ing,  so  it  is  an  enormous  task.  We  are  going  to  try  it  for  one 
year,  only  because  Senator  Griffin  is  such  a  bug  on  saving 
everything,  and  just  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  do  this 
excites  him  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  devote  the  staff 
to  do  it.  Most  Senate  offices  won’t  do  it:  they  can’t  do  it. 
They  just  don’t  have  the  resources. 

So,  basically,  we  need  to  know  what  you  want.  This  con¬ 
ference  gives  me  new  encouragement.  I  had  no  idea,  for  in¬ 
stance,  about  saving  constituent  mail.  The  postcards  may  not 
be  a  significant  example.  Not  all  the  bulk  of  the  mail  is  post¬ 
cards,  and  some  of  it  is  kind  of  interesting.  But  had  I  not 
known  that  someone  was  even  interested  in  this  besides  the 
senator’s  little  bug  for  keeping  everything,  I  might  not  have 
been  so  enthusiastic  about  getting  that  kind  of  thing  done. 
(Applause.) 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

We  will  now  hear  from  liana  Stern,  staff  assistant  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Jacob  Javits. 

ILANA  STERN 

One  of  the  points  that  occurred  to  me  as  Jim  Shoalmire 
was  saying  that  we  would  like  historians  (and  I  consider  my¬ 
self  a  historian)  to  consult  and  to  let  us  know  really  what  the 
professional  needs  will  be  and  what  you  see  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  that  there  is  another  group  of  people  that  you  can  let 
know  certain  things,  and  that  is  not  Senate  staff,  but  senators 
and  congressmen  themselves.  You  are  constituents  and  the 
power  of  lobbyists  is  a  very  vast  power  in  Washington.  One 
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of  the  things  that  has  always  bothered  me  is  why  some  of  the 
professional  associations  that  I  know  of,  particularly  his¬ 
torians  and  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  political  scientists  as 
well,  have  had  such  a  low  profile  in  all  of  this  process.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  senators  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  their  papers. 
I'm  not  going  to  say  it  all  started  with  Watergate,  but 
actually  it  all  started  with  the  Nixon  tapes  and  the  Nixon 
papers  and  the  National  Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Documents  of  Federal  Officials,  and  once  you  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  senators,  they’ll  pick  up  on  it  very  quickly. 

Use  of  Public  Funds 

As  an  example,  at  an  appropriation  hearing,  I  believe  it 
was  in  January,  for  the  Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,  the  point  was  made  that  this  was  a  study  institute 
that  was  being  conceived  of,  but  that  there  was  also  a  problem 
and  a  need  for  some  provision  for  the  disposal  of  Senator 
Humphrey’s  papers  and  for  processing  those  papers.  Well, 
Senator  Javits  happened  to  be  at  that  hearing  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  heard  the  word  “papers”  (I’ve  been  talking  to  him  for 
two  years  about  this)  and  he  said,  “Well,  you  know  that’s  a 
really  big  problem.  We’ve  been  dealing  with  it  but  this  is  a 
problem  that  is  not  just  peculiar  to  my  office.  We  really  have 
to  come  to  some  sort  of  Senate-wide  standard  and  Senate¬ 
wide  discussion  of  the  disposition  of  all  of  this.”  The  issue 
was  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Now  at  this  point,  I 
don’t  believe  it’s  gone  any  further.  But  if  they  hear  from 
people  back  home,  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways,  by  you  talk¬ 
ing  to  your  colleagues,  your  colleagues  talking  to  someone 
else,  somebody  may  eventually  speak  to  a  senator,  or  speak  to 
someone  else  who  speaks  to  a  senator,  or  writes  to  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  mentions  the  interest  in  all  of  this,  and  plays  upon 
the  fact  that  you  can’t  research  Congress  unless  you  have 
something  to  research.  Then  they  will  begin  to  look  more  fav¬ 
orably  upon  devoting  public  funds  to  this  particular  purpose. 

As  Dr.  Shoalmire  pointed  out,  these  are  all  elected  officials 
we  are  talking  about,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  charge 
that  they  may  be  using  Senate  staff  time,  Senate  money,  Sen¬ 
ate  resources,  for  something  that  someone,  somewhere,  may 
construe  as  their  own  self-glorification.  Now,  you  and  I  know 
that’s  not  the  case.  We  heard  yesterday  people  saying  “save 
everything.”  From  an  archivist’s  and  historian’s  point  of 
view,  that  has  a  validity,  but  from  a  senator’s  point  of  view, 
if  he  has  to  face  a  constituent  who  says,  “Hey,  you  know 
you’re  keeping  all  these  papers  at  taxpayer  expense,”  he  may 
not  really  be  willing  to  do  that  unless  he  has  an  answer  for 
the  particular  constituent.  It  may  just  be  one  person  who 
raises  the  question,  yet  it  would  lead  the  senator  to  be  wary 
in  that  regard. 
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Importance  of  Staff  Files 

One  other  thing  that  was  mentioned  this  morning,  that  I 
personally  would  like  to  put  in  a  qualifier  about,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  staff  files.  It’s  been  the  experience  in  our  office  that 
staff  files  are  an  integral  part  of  Senator  Javits’  papers.  I 
just  can’t  say  that  staff  papers  aren’t  his  papers  because  the 
way  we  keep  things,  in  terms  of  working  files  in  the  office, 
one  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  other.  I  think  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  really  been  paid  in  our  discussions  of  the  past  day 
to  “working  files.”  They’ve  been  slighted  for  constituent  mail, 
or  whatever,  which  also  contains  working  files  in  the  sense  of 
memos  and  how  we  reply  to  this  letter,  but  basic  legislative 
working  files  can  sometimes  be  separated  into  staff  files  or  the 
senator’s  files,  in  the  sense  of  a  floor  file,  and  so  forth.  We’ve 
been  attempting  to  do  that  now,  attempting  to  keep  the  sen¬ 
ator’s  floor  files,  when  he  is  responsible  for  managing  a  bill 
like  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  we’ve  been  keeping  those  com¬ 
pletely  separate  from  the  files  of  the  staffers  who  worked  with 
him  on  that.  However,  to  a  great  extent,  most  staff  files  con¬ 
tain  the  memos  they’ve  written  to  the  senator  and,  in  the  case 
of  my  particular  senator,  his  response  is  on  those  memos,  and 
what  were,  in  effect,  his  working  papers  are  frequently  in 
these  staff  files. 

This  is  the  actual  work  of  the  office  that  is  being  done  and 
it’s  extremely  important  to  keep  material  of  this  nature.  No 
one  would  even  suggest  throwing  it  out,  I  assume.  But  one 
thing  that  we’ve  made  clear  to  our  staff  members  is  that  their 
files  are  part  of  the  senator’s  papers.  You’re  working  for  a 
senator,  you’re  working  on  the  Senate  payroll,  you’re  working 
for  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York — and  presumably 
the  United  States — you  can’t  take  your  files  with  you.  Not 
that  many  would  like  to,  because,  over  a  length  of  time, 
they’re  almost  as  overwhelming  as  the  constituent  mail. 

Papers  at  the  Federal  Records  Center 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  point.  Others  at  this  conference 
have  been  talking  about  the  Senate  attic.  But,  there  is  another 
great  storage  space — the  Washington  National  Records  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Suitland,  Maryland — where  the  senators  are  given 
“courtesy”  storage.  I  think  Dr.  Reed  mentioned  that  there  are 
over  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  material  there  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  just  from  senators’  personal  offices.  The  Javits5' 
office  has  the  debatable  distinction  of  having  generated  and 
sent  out  there  1,111  of  those  cubic  feet.  And  that’s  only  since 
1967,  because  until  1967,  no  one  in  the  office  knew  of  the 
National  Archives’  willingness  to  provide  temporary  storage 
facilities.  So  the  early  stuff  is  up  in  the  attic,  but  of  late,  we 
just  send  things  straight  out  to  Suitland.  I  just  sent  out 
thirty-five  boxes  on  pension  reform  legislation,  the  ERISA 
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Act,  and  they  were  strictly  staff  research  files.  So  there  is  a 

vast  horde  of  material  waiting  out  there,  as  well,  and  those 
of  you  who  visit  the  attic,  have  to  realize  that  really  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  very  huge  iceberg.  (Applause.) 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Our  next  panelist  is  John  Sobotka, "whose  keynote  address 
from  the  Senate  staff  point  of  view  you  heard  yesterday. 

JOHN  SOBOTKA 

I  think  one  has  to  realize  the  primary  job  of  a  senator's 
staff  is  to  serve  his  constituents  and  to  participate  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  process.  Now,  the  demands  and  the  desires  of  his¬ 
torians  and  archivists  necessarily  are  secondary.  I've  had 
experience  in  both  areas  as  archivist  and  a  staff  member  and, 
in  that  sense,  I  tend  to  wear  two  hats. 

Breakdown  of  One  Day’s  Mail 

On  Jim's  suggestion,  I  did  something  this  morning  that  we 
thought  was  a  good  idea.  I  got  in  to  the  office  a  little  early  and 
counted  just  the  mail  that  had  come  in  this  morning.  Let  me 
give  you  a  breakdown  of  what  I  found.  I  didn’t  have  time  to 
open  it,  and  when  our  receptionist,  who  handles  the  mail, 
came  in,  I  told  her  why  her  mail  was  broken  down  into  neat 
little  stacks.  She  was  upset,  because  she  said  Friday  is 
definitely  not  a  representative  day.  In  other  words,  the  count 
is  low.  And  it  is  true  that  since  Senator  Eastland  decided  in 
March  that  he  wasn't  going  to  run  for  re-election,  our  mail 
has  dropped  off — so  ours  is  not  a  typical  office  in  this  respect. 
But  in  this  morning's  mail  (and  this  is  the  first  of  four  mails 
that  come  during  the  day)  we  had  ninety  items :  Sixty-eight 
letters — twenty-five  had  Mississippi  postmarks  and  forty- 
three  had  out-of-state.  There  were  thirteen  postcards,  all  of 
which  were  from  pressure  groups  (today  it  was  ERA  and 
civil  service  reform)  three  flyers,  two  publications,  and  four 
newspapers. 

Our  second  mail  delivery,  which  comes  in  about  10 :00  a.m., 
will  be  two-thirds  newspapers.  We  have  eighty-two  counties 
in  Mississippi,  and  practically  every  one  of  those  counties 
sends  us  a  copy  of  their  paper — and  many  of  them  are  very 
interesting.  We  also  subscribe  to  a  clipping  service.  The  press 
secretary  takes  the  monthly  Mississippi  clipping  service 
envelope  and  keeps  it  for  thirty  days,  then  gives  it  to  me.  1 
put  these  in  my  storage  area — and  this  is  a  convenient  way 
to  keep  tabs  on  those  Mississippi  articles  that  relate  to  the 
Senator.  I  clip  the  W ashington  Post  and  the  Washington  Star. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  material  coming  through 
the  office.  Of  course,  we  only  retain  a  fraction  of  it.  It’s  impos- 
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sible  to  keep  everything.  One  of  my  extra  duties,  when  the 
receptionist  is  ill  or  on  holiday,  is  to  work  at  the  front  desk, 
and  during  that  time,  I  handle  the  incoming  mail.  As  an 
archivist,  I  try  to  save  as  much  of  the  substantive  correspond¬ 
ence  as  I  can.  Now,  if  I  were  sending  materials  from  Senator 
Eastland's  office  to  the  archives  at  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  wouldn't  have  any  association  with  the  university 
thereafter,  I  might  take  a  different  view.  But  as  I'm  following 
the  papers  to  the  University  next  January,  I  send  quite  a  bit 
of  material  that  I'll  later  evaluate  and  possibly  dispose  of.  But 
even  with  that  in  mind,  as  I'm  going  through  the  mail,  when 
I  find  non-substantive  materials,  I  throw  them  in  the  trash 
can.  You  just  can’t  keep  every  single  item. 

Lobbying  by  Archivists 

I  think  it's  important,  as  liana  Stern  mentioned,  that  there 
needs  to  be  guidance  from  those  who  are  interested  in  these 
papers — specific  guidance,  or  lobbying  if  you  will — as  to 
what  professional  organizations,  historians,  and  archivists 
want  saved.  The  senator  needs  to  know  that.  Now,  in  my 
dual  position  as  archivist  and  staff  member,  I've  exerted  my 
influence  in  the  last  three  years,  pulling  out  things  or  indi¬ 
cating  what  I  want  saved  to  those  who  do  the  filing  or  operate 
the  cassette  typewriters.  For  example,  with  the  Robotype 
mail,  I've  asked  the  operators  to  save  as  much  of  the  constitu¬ 
ent  mail  as  possible.  We  attach  the  cassette  typewriter  ad¬ 
dress  listing  on  the  front  of  the  mail,  and  then  the  package 
is  tied  with  string  and  put  into  a  box.  When  the  correspond¬ 
ence  builds  up,  I  ship  it  to  the  University  of  Mississippi.  With 
Panama  Canal,  we  probably  didn't  receive  as  much  mail  on 
that  as  other  senators'  offices  did.  However,  because  I  thought 
this  area  might  be  of  research  value  later  on,  I  tried  to  retain 
everything  from  last  fall  up  until  early  spring — or  until  the 
issue  was  settled  by  vote.  I  attempted  to  keep  all  the  in-state 
and  out-of-state  correspondence,  and  I  think  I  ended  up  with 
twenty  cubic  feet  worth  of  material.  A  lot  of  this  was  post¬ 
cards,  but  there  were  also  some  very  thoughtful,  well-written 
letters  that  I  considered  would  be  interesting  in  the  future. 
Particularly  with  mass  mailings,  the  postcards  on  topics 
such  as  ERA  would  arrive  in  bundles.  Or  people  would  stop 
by  the  office,  and  it  would  look  like  they'd  come  with  Federal 
Records  Center  containers  filled  to  the  top  with  postcards — 
all  of  which  they'd  leave  on  our  desks.  What  does  the  staff 
do  with  all  of  these  ? 

So  senators'  offices  need  guidance — they  need  to  be  told 
what  researchers  are  interested  in.  But  it's  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  senator's  primary  duty  relates  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process  and  responsibilities  to  his  constituents.  As  keep¬ 
ing  mounds  of  paperwork  often  times  is  impossible,  the 
senator  needs  to  have  guidance  on  what  the  historian  and  ar- 
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chivist  wants  saved.  When  this  is  done,  perhaps  arrange¬ 

ments  can  be  made  to  accommodate  these  varied  interests. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Our  next  speaker  is  unique  among  Senate  staff  members. 
For  the  past  quarter  century,  Gene  Jenkins  has  assisted  eight 
senators  in  dispatching  their  papers  to  depositories  around 
the  nation.  His  experience  is  unprecedented  in  the  Senate’s 
history.  Gene  will  speak  briefly  about  staff  files  and  then 
make  some  general  observations. 

GENE  JENKINS 

Thank  you,  Jim.  Staff  files  I’ll  mention  briefly.  As  Jeri 
Thomson  pointed  out,  you  will  find  everything  in  staff  files, 
liana  Stern  went  ahead  to  say  that  probably  some  of  the  most 
important  of  senators’  papers  are  to  be  found  in  staff  files, 
rather  than  in  the  central  files.  On  the  issue  of  tax  reform, 
let  us  say,  all  of  the  important  mail  that  is  received  by  the 
senator,  will  go  to  the  staff  person  assigned  to  that  topic. 
Generally,  the  staff  person  is  going  to  have  to  draft  the  an¬ 
swer,  so  the  correspondence  will  be  in  his  desk,  in  his  file,  and 
not  in  the  central  files.  If  there  is  a  response  at  all,  that  fellow 
will  dictate  it  unless  the  senator  himself  does,  or  the  senator 
may  say  let  me  answer  that  on  the  phone,  or  you  call  and  an¬ 
swer  it  on  the  phone.  Then  you  never  know  what  the  senator’s 
response  was  because  that  staff  person  may  not  make  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  his  conversations  with  the  senator.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  in  the  staff  file.  As  someone  pointed  out,  too 
often  staff  files  leave  with  departing  staff. 

I’m  working  with  two  senators  right  now,  and  one  staff 
man  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  “what  is  it  you  want 
from  my  files?”  Well  I’ve  been  here  for  twenty-five  years  in 
various  capacities,  and  I  never  thought  staff  files  should  be 
called  “my  files.”  I  personally  think  we  ought  to  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  file,  and  if  I’m  working  on  tax  reform,  that  file  should 
go  back  to  the  central  files  unless  I’m  using  it  until  eleven 
o’clock  tonight,  and  I  need  it  at  eight  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  That  staff  man  is  not  concerned  really  about  what  you 
want  ten  years  from  now.  At  that  moment,  he’s  concerned 
only  that  his  boss’  ideas  are  reflected  in  that  legislation. 
Archives  to  him  then,  and  of  necessity,  are  purely  incidental. 
I  think  where  historians  and  archivists  are  concerned,  and 
the  historical  record  is  concerned,  you  have  to  go  directly  to 
the  senator.  As  Jim  pointed  out,  we  have  a  loyalty  to  these 
men,  and  quite  frankly,  it  is  an  intense  loyalty.  We  really 
wouldn’t  be  here  if  we  weren’t  loyal  to  what  they  think. 

Loyalty  to  a  Senator 

Somebody  said,  how  can  Gene  Jenkins  be  loyal  both  to 
Senator  Curtis  and  Senator  Case  simultaneously?  Well,  my 
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work  is  dealing  purely  with  archives  and  the  record,  and 
what  specifically  a  senator  says  is  important  to  his  record, 
whether  it  agrees  with  what  some  other  senator  says  or  not. 
But  we  do  have  this  loyalty  to  them,  and  if  you  got  to  Senator 
Stennis,  he’s  got  Jim  there  so  you  don’t  have  any  real  prob¬ 
lem,  but  if  you  did  get  to  Senator  Stennis  and  say,  “Senator 
it’s  very  important  that  we  have  every  scrap  of  paper  in 
Jim’s  file  because  he’s  your  legislative  assistant.”  The  staff 
man  would  instinctively  be  aware  that  Senator  Stennis  is 
concerned  of  what’s  in  that  file,  and  it  doesn’t  leave,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  goes  to  the  archives  of  Mississippi  State.  As  every¬ 
body  else  has  said,  we  need  to  know  what  you  want.  You  have 
to  take  an  active  role.  You  have  to  go  to  the  senator  and  say, 
“This  is  what  we  need  from  the  massive  material  you  have.” 
A  staff  man’s  file  on  tax  reform  may  take  two  file  drawers, 
maybe  more  than  that.  What  you  will  glean  from  it  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  that  I  think,  because  he’ll  have  two  or  three 
copies  of  everything,  things  that  your  historical  record  will 
not  require,  or  that  are  more  easily  available  elsewhere. 

One-Time  Grant  to  Archives 

I  have  a  suggestion  which  I’ve  thought  about  frequently. 
It  emerges  from  listening  to  testimony  before  the  National 
Study  Commission  on  Records  and  Documents  of  Federal 
Officials,  and  all  the  remarks  made  here.  Everyone  seems  to 
think  that  the  Congress  should  make  a  small,  one  time  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  archival  depository  to  which  a  senator  has 
decided  to  send  his  papers.  Everybody  also  seems  to  agree 
that  the  archivists  and  the  historians  must  make  a  contact 
with  the  senator  as  quickly  as  they  can,  early  in  his  career. 
To  have  a  one  time  grant  at  the  end  of  his  career,  doesn’t  help 
you  when  you  need  it  most,  in  the  beginning  to  educate  his 
staff  as  to  what  you  need.  My  suggestion  would  be,  and  I  hope 
this  conference  would  consider  it  seriously,  that  instead  of 
a  one  time  grant  to  the  archives  when  the  senator  sends  his 
papers,  that  you  consider  some  sort  of  a  grant  to  the  senator 
when  he  takes  office.  Let’s  say  he  has  decided  that  the  histori¬ 
cal  society  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska  is  going  to  have  his  papers. 
Mr.  Kivett  at  the  historical  society  would  say,  “All  right 
senator,  we’re  going  to  send  you  our  archivist  for  six  months, 
or  whatever,  so  that  we  can  let  you  know  what  we  need.” 

Cooperation  Between  Staff  and  Archives 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  archivists  don’t  know  what  you 
need  because  you  really  don’t  know  what  is  there.  I  think 
that’s  one  of  the  problems.  You  may  have  some  ideas  about 
constituent  mail.  In  preparation  for  my  participation  on  a 
Congressional  Papers  Panel  for  the  Public  Documents  Com¬ 
mission,  I  examined  just  one  file  drawer  of  one  senator  for 
whom  I’ve  worked.  In  that  one  file  drawer  there  were  only 
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four  responses  that  had  any  substance  to  them.  The  others 
said,  “Dear  Mr.  Smith,  ‘Form  D,’  Very  truly  yours.”  It  has 
said  absolutely  nothing  to  you.  “Form  D  ?”  Well,  form  D  ade¬ 
quately  answered  that  constituent,  but  you  don’t  need  six 
thousand  carbons  in  your  file  which  say  form  D,  you  simply 
need  a  copy  of  form  D.  So  all  I’m  suggesting  to  you  is,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  material  but  you’re  not  sure  whether  it 
bears  saving.  So  I  suggest  that  if  you  had  somebody  in  that 
office,  he  or  she  is  going  to  know  what  you  need.  I’ve  been 
working  with  the  materials  long  enough,  I  think,  to  have  been 
able  to  recognize  what  you  might  need,  and  in  each  of  the 
five  cases  where  I’ve  worked,  I  have  gone  to  the  depository 
and  have  gotten  to  know  the  archival  people,  and  in  every 
instance  as  I  pack  and  as  I  discard,  or  as  I  manage  or  file,  I 
have  had  the  concurrence  of  the  archival  staff  with  whom  I 
was  dealing.  That’s  essential  for  you  to  get  what  you  may 
want.  It’s  also  essential  that  you  have  a  contact  earlier  than 
the  last  two  years  of,  in  Senator  Curtis’  case,  a  forty  year 
career.  He’s  been  here  since  1939.  You  can  imagine  the  wealth 
of  material  that  is  there,  but  there  are  gaps  in  it.  A  noticeable 
gap  is  when  members  come  from  the  House  side  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  A  great  many  of  them  haven’t  found  it  necessary  to  save 
anything  from  the  House.  So  often  the  oldest  records  in  a 
senator’s  career  are  the  ones  that  you  won’t  have.  I  Just  think 
it’s  a  good  idea  if  you  do  help  us,  and  you  help  us  best  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  early  contact  with  the  senator.  (Applause.) 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Barboura  Raesly  served  for  fifteen  years  as  Senator  Rich¬ 
ard  Russell’s  personal  secretary.  I  think  she  can  give  us  some 
real  insight  into  what  a  busy  senator  does. 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 

I  can  give  some  horrible  examples  of  what  not  to  do  with 
senators’  papers.  By  way  of  background,  when  Senator  Rus¬ 
sell  died  in  1971,  he  was  in  the  process  of  putting  a  codicil  on 
his  will  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  his  papers  to  a  Russell 
library  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  codicil  was  never 
presented  to  him  in  final  form  for  his  signature  before  his 
death,  but  it  was  known  that  this  was  his  desire.  In  the  six 
weeks  alloted  to  Senate  staff  to  be  on  the  payroll  after  the 
death  of  an  incumbent  senator  (there  were  twelve  of  us  on 
the  staff  at  that  time) ,  we  packed  primarily  the  mementos, 
the  pictures,  the  cartoons,  and  the  gifts.  We  thought  that 
GSA  would  be  sending  us  some  trained  people  to  pack  the 
office  files.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  right  there  something 
needs  to  be  done.  Along  the  way,  I  happened  to  get  a  few 
glimpses  of  what  GSA  was  doing  to  the  Russell  office  files, 
and  that’s  why  I  went  to  Athens,  Georgia  for  four  years  to 
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help  set  up  the  Russell  Library,  because  nobody  could  have 
made  sense  out  of  the  mess  that  GSA  made.  It  was  done  by 
people  who  did  not  know  the  filing  system.  It  looked  like  they 
had  gone  through  and  said,  ‘‘Oh,  here's  a  drawer!"  “We’ll 
put  it  in  this  box  and  we’ll  take  this  box  with  us  into  another 
room  and  take  some  out  of  another  drawer,’’  and  wandered 
through  the  office  until  they  filled  that  box  and  then  they 
started  over  again. 

When  we  got  to  Athens  and  I  got  to  reading  these  boxes  (I 
had  two  years  to  read  them  before  we  could  get  into  the 
library  facility) ,  it  was  rapidly  apparent  that  there  was  no 
rhyme,  nor  reason  to  it.  There  was  no  way  that  someone  not 
familiar  with  how  they  had  been  arranged  would  be  able  to 
reconstruct  them  without  years  of  effort.  That’s  the  first 
thing  that  I  would  urge  you  to  do.  Get  involved  with  a  records 
management  program  so  that  you  do  not  have  this  last  min¬ 
ute  jumble  requiring  somebody  who  knows  what’s  been  going 
on,  who’s  been  there  for  fifteen  years  and  knows  the  system 
and  has  to  go  down  and  sort  it  out  again.  We  sent  forty-five 
tons  of  material  to  Athens  for  the  Library,  and  I  wasn’t  that 
worried  about  whether  or  not  we  had  complete  files.  Senator 
Russell  filed  everything.  We  had  a  saying  in  the  office  that  if 
his  grandmother  came  across  his  desk,  he’d  mark  her  for  the 
files.  (Laughter.)  I  read  the  approximately  two  and  a  half 
million  documents  that  are  in  the  Russell  Collection.  I  read 
them  at  the  request  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  for  two 
purposes :  to  remove  from  them  any  documents  which  bore  a 
national  security  classification,  and,  secondly,  to  remove 
from  them  any  documents  that  were  potentially  embarrassing 
to  living  individuals. 

Sensitive  Mail 

Now  those  of  you  on  the  Senate  staff  know  that  you  get  a 
lot  of  crank  mail,  to  put  it  politely.  In  Russell’s  office  we  just 
filed  it  under  the  “nut’’  file.  You  should  have  seen  me  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  euphemism  for  “nut’’  before  we  opened  for 
research.  I  suggest  we  find  a  better  phrase  for  that.  But  there 
are  inevitably  letters  in  any  senator’s  file  that  are  going  to 
embarrass  somebody. 

I  recall,  for  instance,  one  that  I  pulled  for  the  executors  to 
review.  Senator  Russell  lived  in  a  very  small  town  in  Georgia 
and  a  friend  of  his,  a  woman  in  that  town,  had  written  him 
and  said,  “Well  Daddy  got  drunk  again  last  night  and  beat  up 
Maw,’’  and  went  on  from  there  with  some  very  intimate  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  family.  Now  the  family  is  still  living  in  that  town 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  her  children  need  not  see 
that.  It  will  be  closed  for  twenty  years.  It  will  not  be  destroyed 
because  it  does  go  on  to  get  into  a  very  pertinent  issue  area. 
Other  correspondence  eventually  will  be  destroyed  after 
twenty  years. 
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Get  Involved  in  Records  Management 

The  first  thing  I  would  suggest  then,  is  to  get  involved  in 
records  management.  Find  out  what  these  people  are  talking 
about.  I  knew  nothing  about  this  when  I  went  to  Georgia.  I 
managed  to  persuade  the  state  archivist  to  give  me  an  open¬ 
ing  in  a  six-week-long  state-run  seminar  on  archival  prac¬ 
tices.  I  went  back  from  that  to  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
said,  “Well  here  I  am.  They  say  I’m  an  archivist  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  go  to  work.”  Fortunately,  I  had  a  good  instructor  there 
and  I  managed  to  get  some  further  training  before  the  library 
building  was  completed.  I  was  also  the  beneficiary  of  some 
very  fine  advice  from  the  Presidential  Library  System  on  how 
to  sort  out  this  mess,  to  get  it  back  the  way  it  belonged. 

So  again,  get  involved,  get  your  system,  do  this  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  do  it  while  your  senator  can  have  input 
into  it.  Now  I  knew  that  Senator  Russell  felt  that  his  record 
could  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  he  had  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  when  I  was  reading  those 
two  and  a  half  million  documents,  looking  for  security  in- 
Tormation  and  material  potentially  embarrassing  to  living 
individuals,  I  felt  the  tug  that  you  or  any  Senate  staffer  is 
going  to  feel.  You  read  a  letter.  “Well,  I  know  what  he  meant, 
and  I  know  all  the  background  that  went  with  this,”  but  this 
letter  by  itself  can  be  misinterpreted,  and  there  is  a  very  pro¬ 
tective  feeling.  It’s  a  great  temptation :  “Nobody  knows  what 
I’m  doing  down  here  in  this  basement.  I’ve  got  two  years  be¬ 
fore  I  have  to  give  an  accounting  of  it,  I  can  just  pull  this  one 
and  they’ll  never  notice  it  when  they  go  through  this.” 

But  you  can’t  do  that.  Any  senator  or  any  public  official,  if 
Mstory  is  going  to  know  him  both  as  a  public  official  and  as 
a  human  being,  should  have  as  unbiased  a  record  preserved 
as  possible.  Don’t  look  at  a  memo  where  the  senator  has  got¬ 
ten  mad  at  a  staff  member  and  just  really  blasted  him  one  and 
decide  to  throw  it  away  to  protect  the  senator  from  history. 
Let  history  see  that  he  had  a  temper.  It  makes  him  more 
human  and  makes  his  accomplishments  appear  that  much 
greater.  {Applause.) 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

One  of  the  points  we  want  to  make  to  you  this  morning  is 
just  how  busy  Senate  staff  members  are.  Jeri  Thomson  has 
to  leave  in  exactly  eighteen  minutes  so  we  will  need  to  have 
her  questions  first. 

ROBERT  SPARKS 

(Massachusetts  Historical  Society.)  It  doesn’t  matter  to  me 
what  type  of  cup  I  receive  my  coffee  in.  What  matters  is  the 
quality  of  the  coffee.  I  think  anyone  here  interested  in  auto- 
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mation  should  realize  at  the  outset  that  software  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  component  of  the  package.  Anybody  who  is  interested, 
who  has  read  the  various  computer  industry  publications, 
must  realize  that  unless  the  coffee,  if  you  will,  is  of  the  proper 
mixture,  measurement,  specification,  the  system  can’t  cater 
to  our  needs.  There  are  instances  in  the  past  where  vendors 
have  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  individuals  or  institutions,  such  as 
ourselves,  simply  because  they  didn’t  understand  our  needs. 
I  speak  not  as  an  expert  advocate  on  automation,  but  as  one 
who  has  read,  who  has  visited  operational  information 
retrieval  systems,  and  one  who  has  discussed  some  of  these 
issues  with  EDP  specialists.  What  I  would  counsel  is  interest, 
optimism  in  automation  programs,  a  good  measure  of  caution 
at  the  outset,  and  Jeri,  if  you’re  willing,  contact  with  your 
office.  Could  you  address  just  that  most  basic  consideration, 
for  those  of  us  who  are  just  beginning  to  enter  the  field? 

JERI  THOMSON 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  compe¬ 
tent  personnel  both  in  the  Senate  Computer  Center  and  on 
the  Rules  Committee  staff.  Rules  Committee  staff  are  in  the 
process  of  studying  many  of  these  issues  right  now.  Index¬ 
ing  systems  are  a  perfect  example.  In  the  process  of  studying’ 
the  Senate-indexing  requirements,  we  used  Senate  staff,  tech¬ 
nical  people,  both  from  our  computer  center,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  sometimes  outside- 
vendors.  It  isn’t  a  decision  that’s  made  in  a  vacuum.  Our  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  solve  problems  that  Senate  staff  are  en¬ 
countering  now.  But  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  prepared 
remarks,  our  needs  are  very  similar  in  many  ways.  By  solving’ 
some  of  our  problems,  such  as  better  cataloging,  or  better 
storage  methods  for  these  documents,  we’ll  ultimately  end  up 
serving  your  needs. 

SAMUEL  SIZER 

I  think  that  most  of  the  historians  and  archivists  who  came 
here  to  this  conference  came  with  the  idea  that  we  could  be 
helpful  and  instructive  to  the  Senate  staff.  I  am  one  archivist 
who  has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  sessions  where  archL 
vists  and  historians  talk  at  and  to  each  other,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  listen  to  each  other.  I  think  that  this  session  has  been- 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  this  conference.  ( Much 
applause.) 

DANIEL  REED 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  tolerate  as  in¬ 
structive  the  practices  of  the  White  House,  but  I’ll  report  on 
two  or  three  of  them,  just  in  case  you  find  them  useful  Start- 
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ing  with  the  most  important  problem,  of  course,  the  need  for  a 
euphemism  for  the  “nut  file.”  The  White  House  has,  in  recent 
administrations,  referred  to  that  as  the  “blue  card  file.” 
That’s  not  bad ;  it  tells  you  nothing.  I  believe  it  began  some¬ 
time  in  the  past  when  they  kept  track  of  such  correspondence 
with  little  blue  cards. 

Next,  the  matter  of  staff  files.  I,  like  most  of  you  here, 
learned  a  great  deal  in  the  last  day  and  a  half  and  am  very 
grateful  to  Dick  Baker  and  all  the  other  Senate  staff  for  the 
opportunity.  However,  I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  it  is  still 
so  common  for  staff  to  carry  off  their  files.  It  sounds  as  though 
in  many  cases  they  are  most  important  files,  since  they  are 
frequently  specialized  and  intensively  developed  subject  and 
issue  files.  Staff  used  to  do  this  at  the  White  House.  But  for 
the  last  few  administrations,  the  presidents  have  been  ever 
more  insistent  and  instructive  to  their  staff  members — and 
earlier  and  earlier  in  their  administration — to  the  effect  that 
the  papers  of  staff  members  are  the  president’s  papers !  Staff 
have  been  told  to  turn  them  in  to  the  White  House  central  file. 
The  temptation  is  the  same  in  the  White  House  as  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Many  staff  members  feel  that  they  have  created  some¬ 
thing  that  is  going  to  be  very  useful  to  themselves  in  some 
other  time  or  place.  The  White  House  is  very  quick  to  remind 
its  staff  that  they  may  take  copies  of  their  file  if  they  wish, 
but  they  must  leave  that  file  intact  in  the  central  file  in  order 
for  the  White  House  eventually  to  have  all  the  papers  of  the 
president.  This  system  has  been  working  rather  well  for 
recent  presidents. 

Another  matter  that  has  been  brought  up  is  bulk  mail, 
usually  post  cards  or  form  letters,  and  the  like.  The  White 
House,  of  course,  gets  these  in  enormous  quantities  on  such 
issues  as  the  Cambodian  invasion,  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Calley,  ERA,  and  abortion,  the  Camp  David  negotiations,  and 
certainly  the  energy  bill.  Generally,  in  recent  administra¬ 
tions,  they  simply  have  staff  in  the  mail  room  count  the  “pros” 
and  “cons,”  box  them  up  and  give  them  to  us  for  disposal.  We 
don’t  always  dispose  of  them  promptly.  We  usually  keep 
them,  perhaps  until  the  end  of  the  administration,  and  then 
dispose  of  them.  They  don’t  have  yet  in  the  White  House 
what  I’ve  heard  suggested  here  this  morning  for  the  Senate 
and  that  would  be  what  many  executive  branch  agencies  have, 
namely,  records  management  help  for  filing  systems,  retire¬ 
ment  and  disposal  schedules.  It  seems  that  most  Senate  offices 
are  doing  something  like  this  now,  but  it’s  haphazard — some¬ 
thing  is  done  when  the  room  gets  too  crowded.  Several  people 
very  wisely  suggested  that  this  ought  to  be  planned  and 
started  as  soon  as  a  senator  comes  to  office.  It  will  be  much 
easier  and  simpler  throughout  his  tenure  to  have  most  of 
these  paper  matters  taken  care  of  early  and  automatically. 
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In  that  connection,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  many  sena¬ 
tors  and  congressmen  to  employ,  as  a  staff  member  rather 
than  as  archivist  or  historian,  somebody  trained  in  history. 
(You  can  now  hire  them  with  any  degree  from  the  B.A.  to 
the  Ph.D.,  all  at  the  same  salary,  which  is  now  minimum 
wage!  {Laughter.)  You  may  have  cheaply  whatever  degree 
of  historian  you  want.)  Have  them  trained  in  archival  and 
records  management  matters  through  the  National  Archives, 
Library  of  Congress,  or  some  university,  and  use  them  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  other  staff  members.  Most  Senate  offices 
are  not  going  to  feel  they  can  afford  an  archivist-historian 
working  simply  as  that.  Yet  a  historian  would  be  present. 
They  understand  certain  values  which  most  of  you  seem  to 
feel  you  don’t  understand.  As  the  historian  worked  along 
with  the  office,  he  or  she  could  see  to  certain  things  from  time 
to  time  and  probably  help  a  great  deal  in  the  end. 

JERI  THOMSON 

Pd  just  like  to  make  one  additional  comment.  There  is 
heightened  awareness  of  the  need  for  records  management 
on  the  Hill.  It  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors  and  we  are 
taking  some  steps  to  try  to  encourage  Senate  staff  to  think 
more  along  these  lines.  As  part  of  the  automation  process, 
such  as  installing  correspondence  management  systems,  in¬ 
dexing  systems,  and  the  like,  we  generally  conduct  manage¬ 
ment  workshops  with  the  office’s  management  staff  so  that 
management  issues  can  be  addressed  and  perhaps  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  senator.  Secondly,  both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Stan  Kimmitt,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Nordy  Hoffman,  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  series  of  seminars 
to  assist  Senate  staff  as  we  move  into  this  new  phase  of  record 
collection.  So  we  are  making  efforts  to  try  to  address  those 
issues. 

JIM  SHOALMXRE 

Dan,  I’ll  add  one  little  comment  to  yours  about  the  viability 
of  having  someone  on  the  staff  who  can  read  the  thing  as  it 
goes  by.  This  ties  into  two  things  that  we’ve  said  this  morn¬ 
ing.  With  regard  to  the  mass  mailings,  postcards,  and  so 
forth,  we  got  our  labor-reform  post  cards  in.  I  looked  at  them 
as  we  were  throwing  them  away,  scratched  my  head  about  it, 
and  decided  to  send  a  couple  mail  sacks-full  down  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  State.  We  built  a  nice  display  in  one  of  those  four  foot 
wide,  foot  thick,  four  foot  high  display  cases  with  a  caption 
on  it  “And  the  People  Write  their  Senator,”  and  just  dumped 
them  in.  What  a  marvelous  display ! 

From  a  historical  standpoint,  my  senator  is  very,  very 
busy.  He  gets  his  schedule  every  morning.  It  is  very,  very 
tight,  and  is  typed  on  a  little  postcard  with  the  corners 
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trimmed,  per  his  requirements,  so  that  he  can  carry  it  around 
and  slip  it  out  to  find  out  “Where  am  I  due  now?”  Well,  on  that 
card,  occasionally  during  the  day,  he  will  turn  it  over  and  will 
make  notes.  I  well  remember  one  that  he  had  written.  He  had 
an  appointment  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the 
nuclear  carrier,  and  he  made  a  note  on  the  back :  “Carrier — 
no  chance.”  They  threw  those  away  for  years,  but  that,  tied 
with  regular  time  schedules,  is  historically  important. 

BOB  DAUGHERTY 

(Office  of  Senator  John  Heinz.)  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
with  more  of  a  statement  than  a  question,  to  reassure  some  of 
you  who  might  be  concerned.  Through  Jeri  Thomson's  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Office,  John  Swearingen  and 
Mary  Ruth  Alter,  through  the  Rules  Committee,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  tremendous  help  and  guidance,  since  we  do  all  operate 
under  one  computer  system  as  such  in  the  Senate.  We,  as 
Republicans,  work  very  closely  with  Democratic  offices  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  sharing  of  mechanisms  and 
ways  to  do  things  in  ways  that  do  not  jeopardize  the  integrity 
of  our  own  office.  But  we  do  share  a  great  deal.  We  are  all  try¬ 
ing  to  pool  our  common  knowledge  so  that  things  will  be  in 
order  for  all  of  you. 

JERI  THOMSON 

Bob,  before  you  sit  down,  I  know  your  senator  has  a  mail 
count  that  is  slightly  different  from  Senator  Eastland's.  You 
might  want  to  give  us  your  average  daily  mail  count. 

BOB  DAUGHERTY 

Ours  has  slacked  off.  I  don’t  know  what  today's  or  even 
yesterday’s  count  is,  because  I’ve  been  involved  here,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  we  were  averaging  seven 
to  ten  thousand  letters  per  week,  which  ended  up  being  about 
1,500  per  day  which  had  to  be  opened  and  sorted.  We've  now 
fallen  down  to  about  one  thousand  per  week  which  is  far  more 
manageable.  Over  the  year’s  time,  we  deal  with  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  letters. 

BEATRICE  MENCHACA 

(National  Archives.)  Two  things  you  said  juxtaposed 
against  each  other  and  disturbed  me  and  I  wonder  if  you 
could  clarify  them.  One,  you  were  talking  about  filming  the 
files  and  then  destroyed  the  original  records.  You  also  spoke 
of  the  quality  of  the  microfilm  being  “nearly  archival.”  Well, 
to  me  “archival”  means  permanent.  And  if  the  microfilm 
copies  aren’t  permanent,  yet  the  original  records  are  being 
destroyed,  we  have  the  potential  for  losing  the  records. 
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JERI  THOMSON 

We  are  looking  into  this  right  now.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  guidance  of  Marilyn  Courtot,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  also  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Micrographics  Association.  (The  Senate 
micrographics  facility  now  has  the  capability  to  test  for 
archival  properties.) 

BEATRICE  MENCHACA 

If  a  senator  decides  that  his  or  her  records  should  be  put  on 
film,  are  all  the  records  put  on  film?  The  working  files,  the 
floor  files,  just  the  constituent  mail;  what  exactly  is  put  on 
film?  What  records  do  we  have  the  potential  to  lose? 

JERI  THOMSON 

We  have  a  hundred  different  senators  and  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  answers  to  that  question.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  it  is 
mostly  correspondence,  not  issue  files  or  bill  files. 

KARYL  WINN 

(University  of  Washington.)  I  had  one  quick  question  for 
Jeri.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  this,  because  I 
am  about  to  inherit,  at  the  University  of  Washington,  some 
files  that  have  been  arranged  by  document  number,  the  com¬ 
puter  generated  files.  You  made  the  point,  I  think,  that  gone 
with  this  is  the  means  of  concentrating  on  the  most  important 
documents.  In  other  words,  getting  records  together  in  the 
same  location.  Does  this  have  to  be,  or  does  it  just  depend  on 
the  system? 

JERI  THOMSON 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be,  but  it  is  an  issue  that,  again,  we’re 
just  in  the  process  of  analyzing.  By  using  a  system  where  you 
generate  letters  by  computer,  all  the  filing  is  done  numer¬ 
ically.  If  you  have  four  or  five  letters  from  average  constitu¬ 
ents  and  a  letter  from  somebody  who  may  become  the 
governor  of  that  state,  they  are  all  filed  in  numerical  order 
together.  The  index  to  the  numerical  files  can  sort  out  that 
particular  letter  through  some  proper  coding,  but  right  now 
we  don’t  have  the  need  for  that.  Some  offices  retain  “VIP 
files,”  if  you  will,  and  keep  only  paper  copies  of  the  VIP  mail. 
So  it  varies  from  office  to  office.  Again,  if  that’s  a  problem, 
some  recommendations  from  you  would  be  very  helpful. 

KARYL  WINN 

I  think  it  will  be  a  very  large  problem.  I  look  forward  to 
dealing  with  it  and  handling  this  particular  set  of  papers. 
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Thank  heaven  they're  small.  They  only  instituted  the  system 

in  May  1977. 

JEFF  BINGHAM 

(Office  of  Senator  Garn.)  Jeri,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
might  find  it  useful  to  describe  the  trend  in  the  use  of  CMS 
(Correspondence  Management  System)  and  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters,  the  present  status  of  that  in  the  Senate  and  where 
you  see  it  headed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  senators 
participating. 

JERI  THOMSON 

At  present,  this  system  is  administered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  I  am  not  as  familiar  with 
their  future  plans  as  I  should  be.  The  original  plans  were  to 
include  eighty  senators  on  this  system.  I  should  hasten  to  add 
here,  that  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  CMS  is  that  a  senator 
has  more  personal  control  over  the  answers  going  out  by 
using  this  method  of  producing  letters.  In  the  past,  when 
letters  were  typed  individually,  on  typewriters  or  something 
like  an  MT/ST  machine,  the  senator  didn't  always  read  every 
single  draft.  Generally,  when  the  “libraries"  of  pre-stored 
paragraphs  are  produced  the  senator  sees  every  single  para¬ 
graph  that  is  stored  in  the  system.  These  pre-stored  para¬ 
graphs  are  much  more  accurate  representation  of  his  views 
and  philosophies.  As  to  the  future,  I  would  expect  that  we 
will  have  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  senators  participataing 
in  the  CMS  project. 

ALBERT  PARKER 

(Senate  Republican  Conference.)  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  involved  with  the  CMS  system  is 
going  to  be  the  ability  of  the  senators  to  change  their  drafts 
even  on  a  weekly  basis  which  is  something  Miss  Driessnack 
mentioned.  From  an  historical-archival  standpoint,  these 
successive  drafts  are  going  to  be  very  important  as  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  interplay  between  public  opinion  and  correspond¬ 
ence  and  the  senator’s  own  views  and  his  changing  views.  I'm 
wondering  what  the  capability  is.  Miss  Driessnack  mentioned 
something  about  keeping  a  typed  copy  of  these  drafts  every 
time  they’re  changed.  I’m  wondering  whether  the  tapes  or 
discs,  or  whatever  these  drafts  are  recorded  on  initially,  are 
kept  in  the  computer  center.  Does  keeping  these  things  de¬ 
pend  on  the  particular  office  not  discarding  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  the  last  or  obsolete  draft,  and  will  they  be  kept  only  if 
the  office  decides  to  keep  the  history  of  its  responses  to  a 
particular  question?  Or  is  there  some  special  way  that  the 
computer  can  do  this  ? 
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JERI  THOMSON 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  office.  However, 
paragraph  items  generally  are  given  unique  paragraph  num¬ 
bers  and  when  there  is  a  change  in  anything  other  than  per¬ 
haps  grammar,  the  changed  paragraph  item  is  given  a  new 
number.  I  believe  in  the  CMS  management  workshops,  offices 
are  encouraged  to  follow  that  system.  At  the  end  of  one  or 
two  years,  they  would  film  their  entire  “library,”  thereby 
showing  the  development  of  a  senator’s  thought  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  issue.  Filming  is  a  way  of  protecting  the  library  for 
historical  purposes.* 

ALBERT  PARKER 

Date  of  recording,  too?  The  date  the  paragraph  was 
changed  ? 

JERI  THOMSON 

It  can  be,  but  I  don’t  know  that  it  always  is  in  every  office. 

RICHARD  LOWXTT 

When  I  came  here,  I  felt  I  was  somewhat  of  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  How  could  my  experience  working  on  the  biography 
of  a  senator  who  left  office  in  January,  1943,  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  to  senators  and  staff  people  at  the  present  time  ?  Reading 
the  papers  that  were  sent  to  me,  I  felt  even  more  of  an 
anachronism,  totally  out  of  date,  having  nothing  really  to 
offer.  And  I  felt  much  the  same  yesterday  as  well.  However, 
I  must  say,  having  listened  to  the  panel  this  morning,  I  felt 
as  if  I’m  mainstream,  in  the  center  of  things,  and  it  tells 
me,  at  least,  that  there  is  some  great  continuity  between  the 
experience  of  working  on  the  papers  of  a  senator  who  left 
office  in  1943  and  some  of  the  problems  you  all  are  facing 
today.  I  felt  very  hesitant  and  reluctant  in  the  paper  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  any  comments.  I  don’t  really  go  around  trying 
to  offer  advice  to  senators  and  staff  people.  But  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  I  made  and  that  I  tried  to  affirm  yesterday,  I  was 
so  pleased  to  hear  repeated  and  reiterated  in  another  context 
this  morning.  Namely,  in  my  work,  I  found  the  letters  and 
comments  of  staff  people  working  for  George  Norris  to  be 
some  of  the  most  important  letters,  and  they  are  continually 
cited  in  my  biography.  And  one  of  the  suggestions  I  think  I 
made  yesterday  was  that  staff  papers  and  staff  memos  be 
included  in  the  senators’  papers. 

The  other  thing  which  I  was  delighted  to  hear  uttered  this 
morning  because  it  would  have  helped  me  in  my  work,  and  the 

*A  CMS  “library”  is  a  collection  of  paragraphs  stored  in  the  automated  system  which 
are  coded  with  descriptive  information  such  as  topic/subtopic  indicators,  type  of  docu¬ 
ment  terms  (i.e.  casework,  invitations),  profession  codes  (i.e.  indicators  of  issue  inter¬ 
est),  creation  date,  update  date,  staff  aide’s  initials,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  paragraph 
^itself. 
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suggestion  I  made,  was  that  along  with  the  papers  should  go 

a  memo  from  a  senior  staff  person  stating  just  how  the  office 
worked,  just  how  the  papers  were  filed,  how  they  were  or¬ 
ganized.  This  would  be  of  help  not  only  to  archivists  but  to 
scholars,  particularly  biographers,  so  that  they  could  get 
some  idea  as  to  how  a  senator  conducted  his  office,  how  the 
office  worked,  how  the  functions  were  allocated.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  these  points  reaffirmed  this  morning,  again 
telling  me  that  my  experience  examining  the  career  of  Sena¬ 
tor  George  Norris  is  still  in  mainstream  at  the  present  time. 

Another  point  that  was  made  this  morning,  and  that  I  tried 
to  suggest  yesterday  also,  is  that  historians  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  process.  That,  if  possible,  historians  should 
cooperate.  Now,  I  think  I  would  disagree  with  Dan  Reed’s 
suggestion  that  you  put  younger  scholars  on  this.  Not  because 
they  do  not  need  jobs  and  not  because  they  won’t  be  of  great 
help,  but  I  think  that  the  persons  you  need,  working  with 
staff  people  in  a  Senate  office,  are  those  such  as  Dr.  Shoalmire 
who  worked  and  ferreted  out  material  for  a  biography  of 
Cully  Cobb,  who  was  a  New  Deal  administrator.  Persons  who 
had  experience,  broad  experience,  in  working  with  manu¬ 
script  materials,  who  have  written  about  senators  and  have 
prepared  biographies,  who  have  worked  their  way  through 
sets  of  papers  so  that  they  understand,  or  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience,  with  the  type  of  situation  that  you  all  face.  I  think 
that  they  can  be  of  help  to  you.  And  while  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  Mr.  Jenkins  when  he  says  he’s  going  to  throw 
away  600  copies  of  letters  that  simply  say  “form  D”  and  just 
leave  one  in  the  file,  it  seems  to  me  that  also  somewhere  in  the 
file,  it  should  be  noted  that  600  letters  were  sent  out  on  this 
particular  point  even  though  only  one  carbon  remains.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  found  the  remarks  this  morning  most  inform¬ 
ative  and  most  meaningful,  and  again  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  there  is  continuity,  as  there  always  has  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  makes  me  feel  good  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

One  of  the  things  we’ve  done  at  Mississippi  State  Univer¬ 
sity  is  to  bring  key  staff  people  down  as  consultants,  occa¬ 
sionally,  particularly  retired  secretaries,  who  were  there 
twenty  years,  and  asked  them  to  “Show  us  what  you  did?” 
One  thing  came  up  yesterday,  that  I  wasn’t  really  satisfied 
with,  was  in  connection  with  historians  who  are  critical  of 
overly  restrictive  time  limits  (twenty-five  years  and  so 
forth) .  Well,  being  a  historian,  I  really  labored  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  own  restrictions  because  we  have  security  classi¬ 
fied  documents,  and  other  sensitive  material.  So  finally,  we 
incorporated,  in  our  deed  of  gift,  provisions  for  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  a  nationally-known  historian,  a  nationally-respected 
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archivist,  university  people,  and  Stennis  people.  The  panel 
has  the  power  to  lift  those  restrictions  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  university  archivist. 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 

There  is  great  value  in  having  staff  people  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  library.  I  caution  you  staff  people  that 
the  day  will  come  when  you  will  be  confronted  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronted  me  and  it  is  the  reason  I  left  the  Russell 
Library.  I  did  not  have  enough  of  a  historical  prospective  to 
guide  researchers  objectively  and  be  confident  that  I  would 
not  let  my  own  biases  show.  So  if  any  of  you  are  ever  in  the 
situation  where  you  do  go  with  your  senator’s  papers  to  a 
library,  while  it’s  being  set  up  or  even  after  it’s  established, 
bear  in  mind  that  your  own  personal  prejudices  can  mislead 
you  and  consequently  might  mislead  your  researchers.  You 
don’t  want  to  contribute  to  a  biased  treatment  of  your  man. 

The  other  comment  is  related  to  your  reference  to  the 
schedule  card  on  which  Senator  Stennis  wrote  “carrier-no 
chance.”  Senator  Russell  was  an  impulsive  notewriter.  We 
would  give  him  a  memo  that  “Charlie  Block  called  and  wanted 
you  to  return  his  call.”  So  when  he  returned  Charlie  Block’s 
call,  he  would  write  on  that  phone  memo  the  substance  of  that 
conversation  in  his  own  little  shorthand.  And  on  the  back  of 
his  schedule  cards,  he  would  record  some  of  his  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  When  he  got  quite  ill  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
would  even  have  his  schedule  of  medication  back  there.  When 
he  met  with  someone,  right  next  to  the  meeting  notation 
would  be  just  a  little  word  or  two  which  would  tell  you  what  it 
was  about  or  what  the  conclusion  was.  In  this  day,  when  tele¬ 
phone  communications  are  taking  the  place  of  letters  to  such 
a  large  degree,  most  of  the  researchers  at  the  Russell  Library, 
before  they  finish  any  topic  and  can  say  “I  have  seen  every¬ 
thing  that’s  here  on  that  topic,”  ask  for  what  we  call  the  “day 
sheet  series,”  which  is  simply  all  these  telephone  cards  and  his 
daily  schedules  in  chronological  order.  They  go  through  these 
for  a  final  gleaning  of  little  tidbits  that  will  sometimes  shed 
great  light  on  an  otherwise  obscure  area.  So  if  your  man  is  a 
little  scribbler,  save  it. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

You  know,  on  that  point,  this  is  another  good  reason  to 
bring  a  staff  member  down.  How  good  a  handwriting  did  Sen¬ 
ator  Russell  have? 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 

He  had  a  millionaire’s  handwriting,  but  I  had  ten  cent  eyes. 
But  this  did  get  to  be  a  problem  for  the  other  staff  and  after 
I  was  able  to  interpret  some  of  the  senator’s  handwriting, 
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they  would  gradually  get  the  hang  of  it.  In  so  far  as.  office 

procedures  are  concerned,  while  there  is  nobody  now  in  the 
Russell  Library  who  ever  worked  for  Senator  Russell,  every 
one  of  them  can  tell  you  not  only  intimately  how  the  office  was 
established,  but  they  can  also  give  you  the  office  routine,  how 
the  senator  handled  things,  and  what  his  general  habits  were 
and  how  the  office  functioned. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

My  students  have  criticized  my  handwriting  for  years,  but 
Senator  Stennis  has  the  gall  to  criticize  it.  You  ought  to  see 
his  handwriting.  There’s  one  woman  in  the  office  who  can 
read  it. 

ILANA  STERN 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  that  handwriting  problem.  Not  to 
put  a  damper  on  any  of  the  suggestions  about  future  tech¬ 
nology  that  I  really  think  are  our  only  solution,  but  they  really 
haven’t  been  perfected  at  this  point.  With  regard  to  micro¬ 
filming  the  Senator’s  press  release  files,  we  have  found  a 
significant  problem.  We  try  to  do  a  kind  of  master  file  of  the 
version  of  the  speeches  he  actually  delivered.  Frequently,  he 
reads  from  the  prepared  press  release,  but  even  as  he  is  deliv¬ 
ering  it,  he  is  scribbling  in  additions  and  comments  on  the 
side.  Unfortunately,  Senator  Javits  writes  all  his  notes  in 
pencil,  not  pen.  Now  that’s  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  be¬ 
cause  at  least  it  is  black  and,  as  you  know,  black  picks  up  bet¬ 
ter  on  a  Xerox  machine.  We  have  been  finding  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  with  microfilming  material  in  order  to  preserve  those 
marginal  notes.  After  all,  that’s  what  we’re  saving  that  par¬ 
ticular  copy  for,  but  it  does  not  microfilm  all  that  well. 

Another  problem  has  to  do  with  computer  technology.  We 
recently  went  on  CMS,  but  we  have  been  using  the  computer 
index  system  the  past  two  years.  Now  they  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  completely  feasible  to  get  a  print-out,  a  computer  index 
by  topic,  because  as  these  things  are  entered  into  the  com¬ 
puter,  there  is  a  topic  and  sub-topic  and  it  can  become  quite 
elaborate.  Of  course,  you  are  dealing  here  with  the  eternal 
problem  that  the  indexing  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  who 
did  the  indexing  and  the  people  who  designed  the  topics.  Also, 
I  found  it  very  rare  that  anyone  has  requested  a  printout  of 
topics.  Now  that’s  something  that  we  really  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with.  These  indexes  have  to  be  generated  now  while 
a  senator  is  still  in  office  and  while  the  files  are  still  on  line  in 
the  computer,  because  I  doubt  that  ten  years  from  now,  if  we 
come  back  and  say  “Hey,  could  you  retrieve  all  our  indexes 
from  1978  and  redo  them  in  a  topical  fashion?”,  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  Without  that  topical  sort,  you  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a  huge  mass  of  numerically-filed 
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documents.  Now  there  is  a  way  of  building  into  the  number¬ 
ing  system  a  pattern.  And  we’ve  been  doing  that,  because  we 
still  wanted  to  keep  certain  files  separate.  But  Mr.  Sizer  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  paper  the  shape  of  the  files — agency  files  and 
committee  or  legislative  files.  That  was  our  traditional  pat¬ 
tern.  We’ve  kept  that  to  some  extent.  But  my  great  joy,  when 
I  was  doing  my  original  survey  of  Senator  Javits’  papers,  was 
being  able  to  take  out  a  box,  knowing  that  file  9A  was  in  there 
and  knowing  exactly  what  9 A  was  going  to  be  and  finding  all 
that  year’s  correspondence  on  a  given  topic. 

I’m  not  talking  about  case  files  here.  I’m  talking  about  the 
type  of  correspondence  that  we  normally  save.  Frankly,  we 
have  never  saved  the  huge  bulk  of  mass  mailings.  It’s  saved 
for  a  month,  or  two,  then  we  toss  it  out.  But,  a  huge  portion 
of  the  correspondence  has  always  been  saved,  and  it  was  filed 
topically.  And,  unfortunately,  with  the  computer,  we’re  los¬ 
ing  that  right  now. 

SAM  SEHNERT 

(Office  of  Senator  Eagleton.)  Following  up  with  what  Miss. 
Stern  said  regarding  print-outs  and  sorts,  one  of  the  things 
that  we  do  in  our  office,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  soon  there¬ 
after,  is  obtain  every  type  of  print-out  and  sort  that  we  can 
on  the  previous  year’s  files.  We  store  that  information  which 
helps  in  later  years  when  we  need  to  go  back  to  something 
say,  three,  four,  hopefully  twenty  years  from  now,  and  obtain 
this  information  instead  of  going  in  there  then  and  saying 
“Good  Lord,  we  can’t  get  it !”  We’re  going  to  say,  “Here’s  the 
printout  in  topic  order,  in  date  order,  by  staff  aide,  by  what¬ 
ever  conceivable  sort  that  the  Senate  Computer  Center  can 
pull  out  for  us  at  that  time.  I  think  at  the  present  there  are 
six  sorting  schemes,  and  this  is  what  we  do.  I  think  that  for 
the  staff  people  here  who  are  interested  in  participating  in 
the  CMS  program,  this  might  be  one  answer  to  that  problem. 

ILANA  STERN 

Well,  I  think  that  people  should  be  immediately  made 
aware  of  that  as  soon  as  they  go  on  CMS.  They  are  really,  but 
it  has  to  be  drilled  in  that  you’ve  got  to  get  those  as  soon  as 
they’re  generated  by  year.  The  only  thing  is,  it  still  doesn’t 
alleviate  the  problem  afterwards.  If  the  researcher  wants 
to  see  only  your  letters  on  Mid-east  arms  sales  to  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel,  he  will  now  have  to  take  a  topical 
index  and  have  fun  going  through  your  whole  collection  for 
that  year,  rather  than  just  being  able  to  pull  out  one  file. 

SAM  SEHNERT 

True.  One  other  problem  which  hasn’t  really  been  covered 
is  that  these  computer  records  build  up  over  a  period  of  time. 
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When  the  gentleman  from  Senator  Heinz’  office  was  talking 
about  200,000  letters  a  year,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  there 
is  only  a  finite  amount  of  storage  capacity  on  these  storage 
discs.  What  we’ve  had  to  do  for  every  year  is  close  out  that 
file,  retire  that  record,  and  this  is  another  thing  that  makes 
it,  not  impossible  but  difficult  to  retrieve  again.  It’s  another 
problem  that  we  have  to  confront.  Not  only  do  we  have  space 
limitations  in  the  office,  we  have  space  limitations  on  our 
computer  files. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

When  you’re  the  chairman,  you  get  to  say  anything  you 
want  to.  Dick  (referring  to  Lowitt) ,  on  your  suggestion  about 
senior-level  historians,  not  saying  that  I  would  fit  that  role 
ideally,  but  what  I  did  for  several  years  for  Mississippi  State 
was  to  come  to  Washington  to  give  these  folks  some  pointers. 
All  sorts  of  benefits  flow  from  this  exchange  of  views.  I  took 
a  key  staffer  to  lunch  once  and  he  told  me  a  story  that  is  so  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  man  (Stennis)  that  it’s  a  treasure. 

Senator  Stennis  was  running  a  young  staffer,  who  worked 
for  another  senator,  to  death  one  day,  and  finally,  the  young 
man,  exhausted,  told  the  senator,  ‘‘I’m  sorry,  but  I’ve  just  got 
to  go  home.  It’s  11 :00  o’clock.”  Senator  Stennis  put  his  finger 
in  the  aid’s  face  and  said,  “Young  man,  let  me  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice.  What  you  need  to  learn  how  to  do  is  to  relax  at  full 
speed.”  (Laughter.)  My  point  is  that  good  things  can  flow 
from  a  good  relationship  with  Senate  staff. 

JOHNYE  MATHEWS 

(University  of  Arkansas.)  I  have  about  three  comments 
that  I’ve  not  heard  anyone  speak  to.  For  one  thing,  I’m  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  Senate  attic  and  the  rats  up  there.  I  have 
faith  that  some  of  the  senators  from  the  1920’s  and  30’s  whose 
papers  have  not  appeared  as  yet,  are  fattening  those  rats.  I 
would  like  to  appeal  to  any  staff  member,  or  any  historian,  or 
anyone  at  all  who  happens  to  stumble  across  an  old  mail  bag, 
without  knowing  definitely  what  is  in  it,  to  please  look  before 
you  just  send  it  off  to  be  burned.  Take  the  mail  bag,  look  at 
the  contents,  because  it  may  be  my  senator’s  papers  which 
have  not  yet  shown  up. 

Secondly,  a  comment  about  newspaper  clippings.  This  is 
primarily  for  the  staff  members,  and  people  who  work  in 
their  campaigns.  They  are  very  important  later  for  historians 
who  want  to  find  out  certain  things  that  happened  during 
the  campaign.  Newspaper  clippings  from  small  towns  and 
counties  in  Mississippi,  or  wherever,  can  be  extremely  im¬ 
portant  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  Clip  those  files,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  them  permanent,  such  as  photocopying  them, 
as  you  know  newsprint  does  not  keep.  It  would  be  better  if 
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you  had  a  date  and  the  newspaper  identified  but  clip  them 
and  don't  assume  that  someone  else  is  going  to  keep  them. 
Be  aware  that  newspapers  have  several  editions  a  day,  and 
each  edition  may  be  different.  Only  one  may  have  your  arti¬ 
cle.  So  a  historian  who  goes  back  through  the  file  copies  in 
a  library  thirty  years  later  may  not  find  that  article  because 
the  right  one  wasn't  kept. 

Thirdly,  a  remark  about  accurate  reporting  in  the  press. 
If  there  is  misinformation  about  the  senator’s  speech  or 
stance  or  something  that  happened,  please,  as  a  staff  member, 
listen  to  his  rebuttal.  Make  a  note  about  his  complaint  and 
attach  it  to  the  clipping  so  historians  will  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  what  the  truth  was.  He  probably  won’t  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  He  may,  but  thirty  years  later  it's  difficult 
to  locate  these  letters. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  staff  members  might  con¬ 
sider  writing  memoirs  of  their  own  about  their  senators. 
These  would  be  of  great  interest  to  historians.  Keep  them,  sit 
on  them,  leave  them  in  your  will,  if  you  have  to,  for  many 
years  later,  so  we’ll  really  know  what  a  senator  was  like. 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 

May  I  comment  on  that  business  about  papers  in  the  attic? 
I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  old  papers  up  there,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised.  I  know  that  they  have  in  the  Russell 
Library  the  dining  room  table  of  the  late  Senator  William  J. 
Harris  who  was  Senator  Russell's  predecessor.  The  table 
was  never  claimed  by  Senator  Harris'  daughter,  and  when  I 
cleared  out  the  Russell  things,  I  just  told  them  to  send  the 
Harris  table  on  down,  too.  So  if  you  do  see  things  up  there  in 
your  storage  locker  that  you  don’t  recognize,  look  at  what 
they  are.  They  could  be  quite  valuable. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Dick  Baker,  of  course,  is  trying  to  improve  that  attic  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  bad  as  John  said.  We  have  seen  the  papers  of  at 
least  five  or  six  senators  in  the  waste  can. 

JOHN  SOBOTKA 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  something  that  sounds  apocry¬ 
phal,  but  is  not.  Upon  occasion,  the  Senate  disposes  of  obso¬ 
lete  surplus  equipment — desks,  file  cabinets,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  As  I  needed  a  file  cabinet  at  home,  I  bought  one  that 
was  for  sale.  It  was  a  locking  cabinet,  although  the  key  was 
missing.  However,  the  purchaser  could  request  a  duplicate 
key  from  the  Superintendent's  office.  Well,  I  bought  the  cabi¬ 
net,  I  think  on  a  Friday,  and  brought  a  truck  to  get  it  home 
that  evening.  I  noticed  the  cabinet  was  extraordinarily 
heavy,  but  with  no  key  I  couldn’t  open  it.  Monday  or  Tuesday 
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of  the  next  week  I  got  the  key,  and  found  the  cabinet  was 
tilled  with  files.  I  had  bought  the  Committee  on  Finance’s  files 
from  1951  to  1952.  {Laughter.) 

A  friend  of  mine  later  found  a  similar  situation — and  we 
did  return  these  latter  files  to  their  owner.  Evidently,  when 
cabinets  were  selected  for  sale,  the  people  who  were  doing 
the  moving  never  looked  in  the  drawers  at  all,  or  after  check¬ 
ing  the  first  and  second  drawers  and  seeing  nothing,  just 
assumed  the  bottom  drawers  were  empty  too.  When  I  went 
into  Senator  Eastland’s  storage  lockers,  I  found  files  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  senators.  If  that  senator  were  still  in  office,  I’d 
do  my  best  to  return  the  box  to  the  rightful  owner.  But  as 
those  of  you  who  go  up  to  the  attic  with  me  for  a  tour  will  see, 
there’s  a  chance  for  files  to  get  separated  from  the  senator’s 
primary  storage  area,  particularly  if  his  assigned  locker  gets 
filled  up.  This  is  another  problem  if  there  isn’t  an  organized 
system  for  transferring  papers  to  a  library  or  archive.  If  a 
senator  has  an  archivist  coming  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
Senate  service,  files  may  be  missed  if  the  archivist  isn’t  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  total  situation.  These  files  will  sit  in  the  attic 
indefinitely  until  somebody  has  enough  curiosity  to  open 
them  up  and  see  what’s  there. 

MARTHA  SWAIN 

Your  statements  about  computers,  retrieval  systems,  tapes, 
and  microforms  are  hard  to  grasp.  I  know  that  the  staff  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  storing  material  and  being  able  to  re¬ 
tain  and  retrieve  as  much  as  possible  through  the  new  com¬ 
puter  technology.  What’s  going  to  happen  when  all  the  tapes 
and  discs  and  so  forth  end  up  at  somebody’s  North  Central 
State  Teacher’s  College  Library  and  the  only  modern  piece 
of  equipment  they  have  is  a  1932  Underwood?  {Laughter.) 
You  know  that  graduate  students,  and  as  Mr.  Shoalmire  says, 
undergraduate  students,  even  first-semester  freshmen,  are 
going  to  come  and  want  to  use  a  senator’s  papers.  I  don’t 
understand  how  an  ill-equipped  library  will  be  able  to  use 
the  papers. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Maybe  if  that’s  the  case,  those  papers  shouldn’t  be  there. 
That’s  cruel,  I  know. 

TRINA  DRIESSNACK 

Addressing  that  point,  Senator  Griffin  is  going  to  donate 
his  papers  to  Central  Michigan  University,  and  Bill  Miles  is 
here  from  Central  Michigan,  and  we  work  very  closely  on 
this.  We’ve  started  a  computer  system  and  I  know  if  we 
microfilm  something  that  Central  Michigan  is  going  to  have 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  microfilm  machine.  One  of  the  things 
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we  are  going  to  do  today  is  go  down  to  the  Senate  Micro¬ 
graphics  office  and  decide  whether  we  want  to  microfilm  and 
which  machine  we  want  to  use.  If  we  get  one,  Bill’s  going  to 
have  to  get  one  too. 

On  this  computer  angle,  for  everything  that  is  computer¬ 
ized  there  is  also  a  hard  copy.  If  thirty  thousand  people  write 
in  about  labor  law  reform,  we  just  put  all  those  names  on  a 
mailing  list  so  that  if  the  Senator  wants  to  write  back  to  those 
people  and  say  what’s  happened,  he  can  just  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  He  doesn’t  have  to  re-type  thirty  thousand  envelopes.  The 
labels  are  spit  out  of  the  computer  and  we  can  write  back  to 
these  people.  But  anything  that  is  generated  by  the  computer, 
for  instance  like  all  our  correspondence,  is  filed  and  we  have 
an  index  to  that.  The  index  is  printed  out  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
It’s  on  a  disc  also,  it’s  on  a  tape,  but  it’s  also  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  you  can  keep  and  hold  onto  for  as  long  as  you  want. 
You  don’t  need  the  disc  if  you  don’t  want  it. 

I  LANA  STERN 

You  can  also  microfilm  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
some  offices  are  doing  now,  because  they  themselves  are 
awash  in  a  sea  of  paper. 

SAMUEL  SIZER 

Mr.  Shoalmire  has  raised  the  point  that  perhaps  the  papers 
should  not  be  there,  at  East  Chickenwhistle  State  University 
or  at  the  University  of  Whatever.  The  problem  now  is  that  in 
each  of  our  fifty  states  there  is  an  enormous  proliferation  of 
so-called  universities.  In  each  state  there  could  be  five  or  six 
or  thirty  institutions,  each  convinced  that  to  be  a  “real  uni¬ 
versity,”  it  must  have  a  manuscript  collection.  Everybody 
nowadays  is  getting  into  the  archival  business.  Obviously 
there  is  a  need  for  archivists  to  establish  a  relationship  with 
the  office  of  a  senator,  and  with  the  senator’s  staff,  early  in  his 
or  her  senatorial  career,  before  he  or  she  dies  of  a  heart  attack 
or  is  defeated  for  reelection,  or  retires  after  thirty  or  forty 
years.  But  how  likely  is  that  senator  to  make  a  commitment, 
now,  to  the  University  of  Whatchamacallit?  After  all,  every 
academic  institution  in  his  or  her  state  represents  constitu¬ 
encies.  Might  it  not  be  better  for  him  or  her  to  keep  them  all 
on  the  string  for  a  while  and  make  this  decision  later  in  his 
or  her  careers  ? 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate  Historical  Office  might  not  serve  a 
function  in  that  area?  Instead  of  the  senator  having  to  make 
a  commitment  to  Whatchamacallit  University,  if  he  can 
make  a  commitment  to  the  Senate  Historical  Office  that,  “Yes 
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my  papers  will  go  somewhere  after  I  leave  office.”  And  then, 

work  with  the  Historical  Office,  gaining  the  benefits  of  the 
archival  assistance  they  can  provide.  That  might  be  a  better 
answer  than  expecting  a  senator  in  his  first  term  to  make  a 
commitment  that  potentially  could  alienate  some  constituents. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

That  plus  the  basic  reality  that  in  all  probability  the  sen¬ 
ator  is  going  to  send  his  papers  to  his  alma  mater. 

BARBOURA  RAESLY 
But  he  may  not  want  to  say  so. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

That’s  right,  not  that  early.  We’re  trying  now  to  get  a  per¬ 
son’s  papers  whose  political  career,  shall  we  say,  has  not 
crested.  He’s  not  going  to  commit  himself. 

SAMUEL  SIZER 

Perhaps  he  has  two  or  three  alma  maters. 

JIM  SHOALMIRE 

Oh,  yes,  I  agree.  But  then,  too,  I  believe  if  you  go  to 
the  senator  early  in  his  career  and  say:  “This  is  what  we’re 
interested  in,  and  it’s  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  ...”  I  am 
working  with  another  senator  right  now,  and  it’s  going  to  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  so  it  might  be  advisable  not  to  send  it  to  the 
B.A.  alma  mater,  but  to  the  M.A.  alma  mater,  or  the  law 
school  alma  mater,  because  they  can  handle  it.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  I  really  don’t  see  a  senator  overly-commiting 
himself  to  a  computer  set-up  if  he  had  it  pointed  out  to  him  at 
that  time:  “When  your  papers  go,  your  alma  mater  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  handle  it.”  I  just  don’t  see  that  being  a 
practical  thing. 

RICHARD  BAKER 

Before  we  conclude  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  address 
several  questions  about  committee  papers  that  were  raised 
during  the  break.  That  indeed  is  a  subject  for  an  entirely 
separate  conference,  and  a  subject  worthy  of  a  lot  of  interest 
and  action.  Recently  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  suggesting  that  it  is  now  time- 
to  think  in  a  systematic  fashion  about  the  disposition  of  com¬ 
mittee  papers.  In  1977  alone,  one  hundred  separate  shipments 
were  made  by  Senate  committees  to  the  National  Archives. 
They  included  such  “wonderful”  archival  treasures  as  Agri¬ 
culture  Yearbooks  and  printed  hearings.  There  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  committee  staffs  about 
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the  function  of  the  National  Archives.  Many  conceive  of  it  as 
a  dead  storage  warehouse.  Well,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate,  whose  responsibility  this  is,  is  very  in¬ 
terested.  We  plan  to  hold  a  seminar,  for  committee  staffs 
within  the  next  few  months,  to  see  if  we  can  bring  more  order 
to  what  is  admittedly  a  decentralized  system  for  disposition 
of  and  access  to  committee  papers.  They,  unlike  senators’ 
papers,  are  the  property  of  the  Senate,  there’s  no  question 
about  that,  and  are  of  enormous  value,  in  one  way,  shape,  or 
form  to  researchers.  I  think  many  of  the  conclusions  that  have 
emerged  from  this  conference  also  can  be  applied  and  cited 
as  far  as  the  need  for  a  systematic  effort  to  preserve  commit¬ 
tee  papers. 

Now,  I  understand  that  Bob  Warner  has  a  resolution  that 
he  would  like  to  offer. 

ROBERT  WARNER 

Thank  you,  Dick.  I  think  all  of  us  have  enjoyed  this  session 
and  felt  it  very  beneficial.  I  think  many  of  us,  in  talking 
among  ourselves,  have  also  felt  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
lose  the  momentum  that  we  have  started  in  addressing  a 
very  important  problem,  that  is  the  handling  of  the  papers 
of  United  States  senators.  So  in  part  to  reflect  that  feeling,  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  this  conference  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Conference  on  the  Research  Use  and  Disposi¬ 
tion  of  Senators’  Papers,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14-15,  1978,  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  Baker  for  their  greetings  and  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Senate. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference  express  its  thanks  to  the 
Senate  Historical  Office  for  organizing  the  conference. 

Recognizing  that  the  Conference  has  illuminated  important  problems 
of  acquisition,  research  use,  organization,  processing,  arrangement, 
description,  and  size  of  papers  of  United  States  senators,  be  it  further 
resolved  that  this  Conference  urge  that  these  and  related  questions 
receive  further  systematic  study  by  representatives  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  historical  profession,  and  of  the  archival  profession,  through  a  study 
group  sponsored  by  the  Senate  Historical  Office  and  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists. 

We’ve  also  talked  about  this  with  Society  of  American  Ar¬ 
chivists’  officials,  and  here’s  Jeff  Field,  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  who  might  be  of  some  as¬ 
sistance  in  this.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good  to  hear  from  him. 

JEFF  FIELD 

I  work  in  Research  Collections  Program  at  the  National 
Endowment,  a  very  small  federal  grant-making  agency  that 
was  set  up  by  the  Congress  to  support  research  and  public 
activities  in  the  humanities.  Through  the  wisdom  of  the  orig- 
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inal  registration,  history  was  included  as  one  of  the  humani¬ 
ties,  and  the  research  collections  program  has  evolved, 
particularly  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  to  serve  the  needs  of 
historical  researchers  by  allowing  archivists  to  apply  for 
funds  to  organize  collections  of  papers. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Endowment  was  faced  with  some 
of  the  same  problems  and  questions  that  you  have  raised 
during  the  past  two  days.  We  came  to  a  policy  determination 
that,  partly  because  of  the  very  limited  resources  available 
to  us,  and  partly  for  other  questions  that  you  have  raised,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  entertain  applications  to  process  papers 
of  current  public  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  review  panels  that  made  that  de¬ 
termination,  that  one  of  the  problems  facing  the  archival  and 
historical  communities  was,  in  fact,  a  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  what  essentially  needs  to  be  saved,  what  needs  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed,  and  how  you  go  about  processing  papers.  I  think 
there  was  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Endowment  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  opportunity  for  a  group  to  get  together  and  hope¬ 
fully  work  out  what  might  then  become  guidelines. 

I  think,  in  some  sense,  the  impetus  of  this  meeting  could 
possibly  be  taken  up  by  the  SAA  or  some  other  professional 
organization,  to  allow  a  group,  as  Bob  Warner  has  suggested, 
to  come  together  and  try  to  formulate  some  sort  of  workable 
guidelines.  I  think  there  are  funding  opportunities  available 
that  you  may  well  want  to  take  advantage  of  in  association 
with  the  Senate  Historical  Office. 

RICHARD  BAKER 

Thank  you,  Jeff,  that's  very  encouraging  news.  Our  office 
would  be  pleased  to  serve  as  an  executive  secretariat  for  such 
an  effort,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  organizations 
mentioned. 

QUESTION 

I  wondered  if  you  planned  to  have  representation  on  this 
committee  by  historians.  I  thought  I  just  heard  your  office 
and  the  SAA ;  was  there  some  reason  for  that? 

ROBERT  WARNER 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included.  Perhaps 
we  could  add  to  the  resolution  the  association  dealing  with 
American  history,  the  Organization  of  American  Historians. 
I’d  be  glad  to  include  them.  They  are  the  most  concerned  with 
American  history,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most  appropriate - 
for  their  executive  secretary,  Dick  Kirkendall,  to  be  involved,. 

RICHARD  BAKER 

So  we  will  accept  the  resolution  as  amended  ? 
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ROBERT  WARNER 

I  accept  that  absolutely.  That's  fine. 

RICHARD  BAKER 

We'll  send  a  copy  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  Historians.  That’s  a  very  good  addition. 

JOHN  RUMBAGER 

(National  Archives.)  Excuse  me,  Dick.  You  know  better 
than  I,  this  may  be  a  point  of  order,  but  I  think  perhaps  for 
the  record  we  ought  to  vote  on  the  resolution.  {Laughter.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

Fair  enough.  All  right,  the  question  is  called.  All  in  favor 
say  aye.  {Chorus  of  ayes.)  All  opposed?  {No  response.) 
Okay,  very  good  point  of  order,  thank  you  very  much. 

ILANA  STERN 

Can  we  just  have  a  round  of  well-deserved  applause  for 
Dick  Baker?  {Applause.) 

RICHARD  BAKER 

Unfortunately,  I’m  the  most  visible  one  to  applaud,  but 
this  has  really  been  a  Senate-wide  effort,  from  the  offices  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders,  all  the  way  down  through 
the  Senate  Restaurant.  I  particularly  want  to  single  out  the 
office  of  the  Senate  Curator,  Jim  Ketchum,  Mary  Phelan,  and 
Jim  Haugerud.  The  staff  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  Don¬ 
ald  Ritchie,  Kathryn  Jacob,  Elizabeth  Ann  Hornyak,  and 
John  Hamilton.  They  are  the  most  deserving  targets  of  your 
appreciation.  {Applause.) 

Well,  I  promised  you  yesterday  morning  that  we  would 
be  presenting  in  this  day  and  a  half  a  sampling  of  the  best 
experience  and  the  best  opinion  available.  A  comment  was 
made  yesterday  that  perhaps  the  problems  of  senators’  papers 
aren’t  terribly  unique  and  that  there  is  a  larger  body  of  opin¬ 
ion  to  draw  from.  That’s  probably  true.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  also  share  some  agreement  that  this  is  an  interesting 
universe  in  which  to  try  to  reach  some  solutions  that  may 
have  utility  beyond  the  realm  of  senators’  papers.  The  con¬ 
cerns  that  enter  a  senator’s  office  in  written  form,  or  other 
forms,  do  represent  a  kaleidoscope  of  national  and  local  con¬ 
cerns  and  issues.  As  shown  here  in  this  audience  in  the  last 
day  and  a  half,  we  certainly  have,  quite  unlike  other  types 
of  papers  or  other  bodies  of  material,  a  very  large,  articulate, 
and  interested  constituency,  that  appears  to  be,  from  what  I 
see  at  least,  very  willing  to  work  on  the  problems  of  develop¬ 
ing  standards  and  providing  guidance. 
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In  closing,  permit  me  to  make  just  one  point.  I  am  not 
going  to  summarize  the  sense  of  this  audience,  you  all  have  it 
as  well  as  I  do,  but  there  are  some  messages  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Historical  Office  that 
I  may  be  able  to  deliver. 

First,  to  historians,  I  would  say  that  our  office  does  main¬ 
tain  a  file  of  interested  researchers,  insofar  as  we  know  of 
individuals  working  on  particular  time  periods  and  particu¬ 
lar  former  senators.  We  are  compiling  and  will  soon  publish 
a  catalog  of  locations  of  senators’  papers,  that  will  include 
detailed  information  about  not  only  where  the  papers  are  lo¬ 
cated,  but  the  quantity,  limitations  on  access,  collections  of 
photographs  that  might  be  available,  and  so  forth.  And  we 
hope  that  by  publicizing  this  information  it  will  give  other 
institutions  the  incentive  necessary  to  get  their  senators’ 
papers  collections  out  of  dead  storage  and  into  useable 
condition.  Finally,  we  are  keeping  a  current  file  of  bibliogra¬ 
phical  information  on  the  seventeen  hundred  men  and  women 
who  have  served  as  senators. 

To  the  archivists,  as  you  know,  and  as  evidenced  by  that 
resolution,  let  me  say  that  we  are  going  to  work  to  develop 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  will  only  be  as  good  as  your  par¬ 
ticipation  and  your  help.  We  are  going  to  alert  incoming 
senators,  whether  or  not  that’s  the  time  for  them  to  select  a 
repository  (or  maybe  it’s  better  to  wait  four  or  five  years) , 
to  your  concerns  for  their  welfare.  I  think  the  most  im¬ 
portant  message  is  the  one  that  liana  Stern  mentioned 
earlier.  You  archivists  have  got  to  take  on  the  habits  of 
lobbyists.  You  are  the  lobbyist-constituent,  and  the  activist  is 
the  one  who  is  going  to  get  not  only  the  treasure,  but  who  is 
also  going  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  cost  to  maintain 
that  treasure  and  the  possible  sources  of  financial  assistance 
before  they  dry  up. 

Finally,  a  message  to  the  Senate  staff.  Our  office  is  avail¬ 
able  to  advise  you  at  any  time.  We’d  be  pleased  to  sit  down 
with  you^  as  you  prepare  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
repositories  in  your  home  state,  or  elsewhere,  to  suggest  some 

of  the  questions  that  other  Senate  offices  in  the  past  have 
raised. 

Those  are  the  messages,  and  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  particularly  thank  our  panelists,  all  nineteen  of  them.  The 
torn  of  the  Senate  attic,  if  J ohn  Sobotka  is  still  up  for  it,  is 
about  to  leave.  Thank  you  very  much.  ( Applause .) 

Whereupon ,  at  12:00  noon, ,  on  Friday,  September  15, 
1078,  the  conference  adjourned. 
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Appendix  A. 

PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14 
9 :00  Check-in  and  Coffee 


9:30 

W  elcoming  Remarks 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Majority  Leader 

Honorable  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Minority  Leader 
Honorable  J.  Stanley  Kimmitt,  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

9:45 

Overview 

Richard  A.  Baker,  Senate  Historian,  Moderator 
Opening  remarks,  Robert  Griffith, 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

A  Historian’s  View,  William  Leuchtenburg, 

Columbia  University 

An  Archivist’s  View,  Lynn  Gentzler, 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

A  Senate  Staff  View,  John  Sobotka, 

Office  of  Senator  Eastland 

12:00 

Luncheon  break 

1:30-3:00 

PANELS 

Historians 

Gilbert  Fite,  Chairman,  University  of  Georgia 

Robert  Griffith,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
James  Hilty,  Temple  University 

William  Leuchtenburg,  Columbia  University 

Richard  Lowitt,  Iowa  State  University 

Martha  Swain,  Texas  Woman’s  University 

David  Wigdor,  Library  of  Congress 

3:15-4:45 

Archivists 

Robert  Warner,  Chairman,  University  of  Michigan 
Lynn  Gentzler,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Lydia  Lucas,  Minnesota  Historical  Society 

Frank  Mackaman.,  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership 
Center 

Daniel  Reed,  National  Archives 

Samuel  Sizer,  University  of  Arkansas 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 

9 :30  Implications  of  Information  Technology 

Jeri  Thomson,  Manager,  User  Training  and 
Liaison,  Senate  Computer  Center 
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10:00  Senate  Staff  Panel 

J.  G.  Shoalmire,  Chairman,  Office  of  Senator  Stennis 
Trina  Driessnack,  Office  of  Senator  Griffin 
Eugene  Jenkins,  Offices  of  Senator  Case  and 
Senator  Curtis 

Barboura  Raesly,  Office  of  Representative  Wydler  and 
former  Personal  Secretary  to  Senator  Richard  Russell 
John  Sobotka,  Office  of  Senator  Eastland 
liana  Stem,  Office  of  Senator  Javits 

11 :00  Panel  summaries  and 

general  discussion 
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Appendix  B. 

A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
ON  RESEARCH  USE  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  SENATORS’  PAPERS 

Offered  by 

Robert  M.  Warner 
University  of  Michigan 


Be  it  resolved  that  the  Conference  on  the  Research  Use  and  Disposi¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Papers  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14-15, 1978,  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  Baker  for  their  greetings  and  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Senate. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference  express  its  thanks  to  the 
Senate  Historical  Office  for  organizing  the  Conference. 

Recognizing  that  the  Conference  has  illuminated  important  problems 
of  acquisition,  research  use,  organization,  processing,  arrangement, 
description,  and  size  of  the  papers  of  United  States  Senators  be  it  fur¬ 
ther  resolved  that  this  conference  urge  that  these  and  related  questions 
receive  further  systematic  study  by  representatives  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  historical  profession,  and  of  the  archival  profession  through  a  study 
group  sponsored  by  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  the  Society  of  American. 
Archivists,  and  the  Organization  of  American  Historians. 

Approved  Unanimously 

Washington,  D.C. 

September  15, 1978 
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Appendix  C. 

PANELISTS 


Trina  Driessnack  is  Records  Manager  in  the  office  of  Senator  Robert 
Griffin.  Previously  assistant  office  manager  for  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Ms.  Driessnack  in  1977  assumed  responsibility  for  organizing  the 
Senator’s  older  papers  and  recommending  a  suitable  repository  for 
them.  Drawing  upon  her  computer  background  and  Senate  staff  ex¬ 
perience,  she  has  quickly  and  effectively  responded  to  the  challenges 
associated  with  this  massive  undertaking. 

Gilbert  Fite  is  Richard  Russell  Professor  in  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Professor  Fite  is  a  specialist  in  American 
agricultural  and  political  history.  Until  recently,  he  was  president  of 
Eastern  Illinois  University.  The  first  of  his  many  books,  a  biography 
of  Senator  Peter  Norbeck,  appeared  in  1948.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a 
biography  of  Senator  Richard  Russell. 

Lynn  Wolf  Gentzler  is  Senior  Manuscript  Specialist  in  the  Western 
Historical  Manuscripts  Collection  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia.  There  she  is  reponsible  for  the  development  of  political  collec¬ 
tions  and  is  currently  processing  the  papers  of  former  Senator  Stuart 
Symington.  For  the  past  three  years,  she  has  been  investigating  the 
problem  of  subject  access  and  control  of  large  congressional  manu- 
scipt  collections. 

Robert  Griffith  is  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst.  In  1970,  Professor  Griffith  won  the  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  Award  of  the  Organization  of  American  Historians  for  his 
book  The  Politics  of  Fear:  Joseph  R .  McCarthy  and  the  Senate.  He 
has  conducted  research  in  more  than  fifty  congressional  collections 
and  is  currently  at  work  on  a  volume  for  Harper  and  Row’s  “New 
American  Nation  Series”  dealing  with  American  political  history 
from  1945  to  1960. 

James  W.  Hilty  is  Professor  of  American  History  at  Temple  University. 
Professor  Hilty’s  principal  research  interest  is  the  Senate  during 
the  New  Deal  period.  He  is  among  the  pioneers  in  the  analysis  of 
Senate  voting  behavior  and  has  conducted  extensive  research  in  the 
papers  of  many  senators  whose  service  spans  the  past  forty  years. 

Eugene  Jenkins  is  currently  processing  the  papers  of  Senator  Carl 
Curtis  and  Senator  Clifford  Case  in  preparation  for  their  retirement 
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later  this  year.  Both  senators  have  a  combined  congressional  service 
of  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Jenkins,  an  attorney,  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  has  assisted  eight  senators  in  organizing  their  papers  for 
disposition. 

William  E.  Leuchtenburg  is  De  Witt  Clinton  Professor  of  History  at 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Leuchtenburg  has  worked  in  the  col¬ 
lected  papers  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  including  seventy-five  senatorial  collections.  He  recently  served 
as  the  American  Historical  Association’s  representative  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Study  Commission  on  Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Offi¬ 
cials.  Among  his  many  notable  publications  are  The  Perils  of  Prosper¬ 
ity ,  19H-1932  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal ,  1932- 
19 IfO.  He  is  currently  at  work  on  a  major  study  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
1937  struggle  to  “pack”  the  Supreme  Court. 

Richard  Lowitt  is  Chairman  of  the  History  Department  and  Professor 
of  American  History  at  Iowa  State  University.  Professor  Lowitt  has 
just  completed  the  third  and  final  volume  in  his  biography  of  Sena¬ 
tor  George  Norris,  who  served  in  Congress  from  1903  until  1943.  The 
product  of  two  decades  of  intensive  research,  this  biography  has  re¬ 
ceived  general  acclaim  for  its  thoroughness  and  effective  use  of  source 
materials. 

Lydia  Lucas  is  Head  of  Technical  Services  in  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  Manuscripts  at  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  A  frequent 
participant  in  seminars  on  bibliographic  controls  and  cataloging  proce¬ 
dures  for  manuscripts,  Ms.  Lucas  is  currently  involved  in  processing 
the  papers  of  former  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Frank  H.  Mackaman  is  Archivist  at  the  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Congressional  Leadership  Research  Center  in  Pekin,  Illinois.  Dr. 
Mackaman,  an  authority  on  the  management  of  large  political  col¬ 
lections,  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  organizing  the  twelve  hundred 
boxes  of  papers  that  form  the  heart  of  the  Dirksen  collection. 

Barboura  Raesly  is  currently  press  secretary  to  Representative  John 
Wydler.  For  fifteen  years  she  served  as  personal  secretary  to  former 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  At  the  time  of  the  Senator’s  death  in  1971, 
Ms.  Raesly  supervised  the  transfer  of  his  papers  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  and,  as  the  Russell  Library’s  first  director,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  subsequent  organization  for  research  use. 

Daniel  J.  Reed  is  Assistant  Archivist  for  Presidential  Libraries  at  the 
^National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  Responsible  for  the  operation 
jof  the  nation’s  presidential  library  system,  Dr.  Reed  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  administration  of  large  manuscript  collections  created 
during  the  half  century  separating  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
jHoover  and  Carter. 

Jim  Shoalmire  is  staff  assistant  to  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  and 
Director  of  the  Special  Collections  Division  at  Mississippi  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Library.  Dr.  Shoalmire  brings  to  the  organization  of  the  Stennis 
collection  knowledge  of  the  Washington  office  and  home  state  archival 
(environments.  He  has  developed  an  extensive  oral  history  program  to 
supplement  the  Stennis  collection. 

Samuel  A.  Sizer  is  Curator  of  Special  Collections  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  processing,  and  administration  of  senators’  papers,  including 
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those  of  William  E.  Jenner  and  J.  William  Fulbright.  Recently,  through 
Mr.  Sizer’s  diligent  efforts,  the  University  acquired  the  potentially- 
valuable  papers  of  former  Senate  Majority  Leader  Joseph  T.  Robinson, 
four  decades  after  the  senator’s  death. 

John  Sobotka  has  served  for  the  past  three  years  as  archivist  and  staff 
assistant  to  Senator  James  0.  Eastland.  In  January  1979  he  will  return 
to  his  previous  position  as  archivist  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
There  he  will  have  primary  responsibility  for  continued  processing  of 
the  Eastland  collection. 

liana  Stern  is  Staff  Assistant  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  For  the  past 
several  years  she  has  advised  the  Senator  on  records  management  mat¬ 
ters  including  the  selection  of  a  suitable  repository  and  the  organization 
of  papers  for  research  use.  A  doctoral  candidate  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ms.  Stern  previously  worked  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  State 
Department  Historical  Office’s  Foreign  Relations  series,  and  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director  of  the  New  York  University  Archives. 

Martha  H.  Swain  is  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Texas  Woman’s 
University.  She  has  just  completed  a  major  senatorial  biography  en¬ 
titled  Pat  Harrison:  The  New  Deal  Years.  During  the  course  of  her 
research  on  the  influential  former  Senate  Finance  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  Professor  Swain  examined  numerous  manuscript  collections  and 
conducted  many  interviews  with  Harrison’s  contemporaries. 

Jeri  Thomson  is  Manager  of  User  Training  and  Liaison  services  in 
the  Senate  Computer  Center.  Her  staff  provides  educational  and  sup¬ 
port  services  in  the  computer  and  indexing  resources  available  to 
Senate  offices.  She  is  co-director  of  seminars  and  orientation  programs 
,for  newly-elected  senators.  Ms.  Thomson,  formerly  an  office  manager 
for  a  senator  from  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  states,  is  well-acquainted 
with  the  problems  associated  with  an  inundation  of  mail  and  the  result¬ 
ing  paper  flow. 

Robert  M.  Warner  is  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the  Bentley 
Historical  Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  recent  former 
president  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists,  Dr.  Warner  has  written 
and  lectured  widely  on  handling  large  collections  of  political  papers. 
Most  recently,  he  had  been  involved  in  planning  for  the  Gerald  Ford 
Presidential  Library  which  will  be  located  on  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  campus. 

David  Wigdor  is  the  Manuscript  Division’s  Specialist  in  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  political  history  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  is  responsible  for 
seeking  and  evaluating,  for  addition  to  the  Library’s  collections,  the 
papers  of  prominent  political  figures.  Dr.  Wigdor’s  most  recent  publi¬ 
cation  is  a  biography  of  Roscoe  Pound. 
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Appendix  D. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND 
THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES 


Among  the  250  attendees  were  members  of  sixty  current  senators’  staffs, 
and  representatives  of  the  following  institutions : 


American  Historical  Association 
Mack  Thompson 

American  University 
Thomas  Ficarra 
Susan  Hammond 

Army  Center  of  Military  History 
James  Collins 
Ernest  Fisher 
Billy  Mossman 
Paul  Scheips 

Auburn  University 
Allen  Jones 

Central  Michigan  University 
William  Miles 

College  of  William  and  Mary 
Lynn  Bloom 

Columbia  University 

William  Leuchtenburg 
William  Liebmann 

Department  of  Energy 
Richard  Hewlett 

Department  of  Labor 
Jonathan  Grossman 

Dirken  Congressional 
Leadership  Center 
Frank  Mackaman 

Former  Members  of  Congress,  Inc. 
Fern  Ingersoll 
Honorable  John  Monagan 
Charles  Morrissey 

George  Mason  University 
Irene  Anichini 
Shirley  Glazener 
Daniel  Rainey 

George  Washington  University 
Anna  Nelson 


Georgetown  University 
Jules  Davids 
Historioconsultants,  Inc. 

Martin  Claussen 
Indiana  Central  University 
Florabelle  Wilson 
Iowa  State  University 
Richard  Lowitt 

Library  of  Congress 
John  Broderick 
C.  F.  W.  Coker 
Gary  Galemore 
Ronald  Gebhart 
Kenneth  Gray 
Marvin  Kranz 
Walter  Kravitz 
Patricia  McAdams 
Margaret  Melun 
Clark  Norton 
Harriet  Ostroff 
Harold  Relyea 
Stephanie  Smith 
Allen  Virta 
David  Wigdor 
Kay  Wilson 
Mark  Yacker 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library 
Claudia  Anderson 
Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 
Charles  Wood 

Maryland  Historical  Society 
Cynthia  Requardt 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Robert  Sparks 
Memphis  State  University 
Eleanor  McKay 
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Metropolitan  State  College 
Denver,  Colorado 
Diane  MacDonald 
Frank  Nation 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 
Lydia  Lucas 

Mississippi  State  University 
J.  G.  Shoalmire 

National  Agricultural  Library 
Alan  Fusonie 

National  Archives  and  Records 
Service 

Brenda  Beasley 

Carlton  Brown 

Frank  Burke 

Dennis  Burton 

Ross  Cameron 

Mary  Giunta 

Milton  Gustafson 

Larry  Hackman 

Lee  Johnson 

David  Kepley 

Debra  Leahy 

Mary  Walton  Livingston 

Beatrice  Menchaca 

George  Perros 

Leonard  Rapport 

Daniel  Reed 

John  Rumbarger 

Nancy  Sahli 

Richard  Sheldon 

National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities 
Jeffrey  Field 

Naval  Historical  Center 
Dean  Allard 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
George  Mazuzan 

Ohio  Historical  Society 
William  Myers 

Ouachita  Baptist  University, 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas 
Sandra  McGuire 
Janice  Savage 

Public  Affairs  Press 
M.  B.  Schnapper 

Rutgers  University 
Ronald  Becker 

The  Smithsonian  Institution 
Forrest  Pogue 

Social  Security  Administration 
Abe  Bortz 

Society  of  American  Archivists 
Ann  Morgan  Campbell 
State  Department  Historical  Office 
Frederick  Aandahl 
Charles  Sampson 
David  Trask 
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State  University  of  New  York, 
Albany 

James  Kiepper 

Supreme  Court  Historical  Society 
Maeva  Marcus 
James  Perry 

Temple  University 
James  Hilty 

Texas  Tech.  University 
David  Murrah 
Dorothy  Rylander 

(Texas  Woman’s  University 
Martha  Swain 

Treasury  Department 
Abbey  Gilbert 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Paolo  Coletta 

University  of  Alabama 
Joyce  Lamont 
Deborah  Nygren 

University  of  Arkansas 
Johnye  Mathews 
Samuel  Sizer 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Estelle  Rebec 

University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 
Raoul  Kulberg 

University  of  Georgia 
Gilbert  Fite 

University  of  Iowa 
Robert  McCown 

University  of  Kentucky 
William  Cooper 

University  of  Maryland 
Wayne  Cole 
Emory  Evans 
Horace  Merrill 
Walter  Rundell,  Jr. 

University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Robert  Griffith 

.University  of  Michigan 
Robert  Warner 

University  of  Missouri 
Lynn  Gentzler 

s  University  of  Oklahoma 
Ronald  Peters 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

\  Leslie  Prosterman 

'  University  of  Rhode  Island 
David  Maslyn 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Robert  Carmack 

University  of  Virginia 
Edmund  Berkeley 
Robin  Wagner 
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University  of  Vermont 
Gregory  Sanford 

University  of  Washington 
Karyl  Winn 


The  White  House 
Judy  Sandstrom 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
Chris  Rongone 
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PREPARED  STATEMENTS 
AND  REFERENCES 


Remarks  by  Gilbert  C.  Fite 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  Conference  on  the  Use  and 
Disposition  of  Senators’  Papers.  It  was  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  that  I  first  worked  in  the  papers  of  a  United  States  senator.  In  1943 
I  hauled  the  papers  of  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  out  of  an  old  warehouse 
in  Redfield,  South  Dakota  and  later  helped  to  get  them  deposited  in  the 
library  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Since  that  time  I  have  done 
research  in  other  senatorial  collections,  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  how 
important  these  papers  are  for  historical  research. 

The  official  and  personal  papers  of  United  States  senators  provide 
invaluable  source  material  for  the  writing  of  American  history.  While 
such  papers  are  especially  important  in  throwing  light  on  the  legislative 
process,  they  are  also  significant  as  they  reveal  public  opinion  and  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  economic,  social  and  other  mat¬ 
ters.  In  other  words,  senators’  papers  create  a  record  that  is  much 
broader  than  just  political  events. 

Unfortunately,  the  papers  of  many  senators  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the  quality  of  American  history.  In 
order  to  provide  the  best  historical  record  possible  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  senators’  papers  and  make  them  available  to 
researchers  in  the  most  convenient  and  useful  way. 

The  Conference  on  the  Research  Use  and  Disposition  of  Senators’ 
Papers  is  long  overdue.  Scholars  and  archivists  should  have  been  work¬ 
ing  long  ago  in  an  organized  fashion  to  see  that  senators’  papers  are 
preserved  and  made  available  for  research.  There  are  many  problems 
that  must  be  solved  and  questions  that  must  be  answered.  The  fact  that 
scholars  and  archivists — users  and  preservers  of  the  papers — have  been 
brought  together  to  discuss  the  problems  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  is  clear  from  the  remarks  prepared  by  the  conference  participants 
that  the  basic  problems  include  (1)  the  growing  size  and  bulk  of  sen¬ 
atorial  collections;  (2)  convincing  senators  that  they  should  deposit 
their  papers  in  a  suitable  library  or  archive;  (3)  in  what  form  should 
the  records  be  preserved;  (4)  whether  there  is  a  public  interest  in  a 
senator’s  papers  or  whether  they  should  all  be  considered  strictly  pri¬ 
vate;  (5)  who  should  decide  what,  if  anything,  should  be  discarded; 
(6)  should  there  be  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  senatorial  papers; 
and  (7)  getting  senators  to  seek  advice  early  in  their  careers  from 
professional  historians  and  archivists  on  these  problems. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  develop  a  closer  relationship  between  the  senators  who  generate 
the  papers,  the  historians  who  will  use  them,  and  the  archivists  or 
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curators  who  will  preserve  them.  The  Senate  Historical  Office  is  the 
logical  office  to  coordinate  such  activities  and  to  work  on  a  program  of 
cooperation  among  the  interested  parties. 

In  all  of  our  deliberations  we  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  ends  and 
means.  To  preserve  the  historical  records  of  United  States  senators  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Preservation  is  the  desired  means  to  the  end  of 
improving  historical  scholarship  and  helping  the  American  people  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  of  individ¬ 
ual  senators  and  of  the  problems  with  which  they  dealt. 
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Robert  Griffith, 

“Congressional  Papers  and  the  Incomplete  Past” 

REFERENCES 

1.  In  1974  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  made  the  papers  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
public  property.  More  recently  Congressmen  Preyer,  Brademas,  and 
Ertel  have  introduced  a  similar  measure  dealing  only  with  presidential 
papers.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  historians  on  this 
issue.  While  most  support  the  idea  of  public  ownership  in  principle,, 
others  are  worried  that  such  a  move  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
important  documents  or  to  more,  rather  than  fewer,  restrictions  on 
scholarly  access.  While  I  share  some  of  these  misgivings  myself,  I  am 
nevertheless  convinced  that  some  action  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  interest  in  these  documents  and  put  an  end  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  destruction,  editing  and  restrictive  access  which  in  the  past  has 
been  all  too  normative.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  the  papers  of  sen¬ 
ators  and  representatives  be  made  public  property;  or  failing  this,  that 
the  private  use  of  these  collections  be  restricted  by  the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  prevent  their  destruction  and  to  insure  their  deposit 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  without  unreasonable  restrictions. 

2.  The  rules  encountered  by  Professor  Alonzo  Hamby  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  in  attempting  to  use  the  papers  of  a  major  U.S.  Senator  are,  though 
perhaps  extreme,  illustrative  of  the  problems  sometimes  facing  re¬ 
searchers.  Among  the  restrictions  at  this  state  university  library  were 
the  following: 

“Prospective  users,  especially  if  they  intend  any  extensive  use  of 
manuscript  materials,  or  if  they  are  doing  research  for  publication, 
are  encouraged,  and  may  be  required,  to  discuss  their  work  with  the 
Curator  before  undertaking  their  research  in  the  Library's 
collections.” 

“Requests  for  extensive  or  indiscriminate  photocopying  can  not  be 
accomodated.” 

“In  some  instances,  however,  selected  documents  from  some  collec¬ 
tions  may,  in  particular  circumstances  and  dependent  on  a  number  of 
considerations,  be  photocopied  (Xeroxed)  for  researchers.  Requests 
for  selective  copying  of  a  limited  quantity  (not  to  exceed  50  pages)  of 
specific  documents  from  a  particular  collection  may  be  presented  to 
the  Curator  or  his  deputy,  who  may  approve  or  deny  the  request  in 
whole  or  in  part.” 

“Access  to  an  excessive  or  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  material 
is  not  permitted.  Staff  members  may  service  only  a  limited  number  of 
folders  or  single  documents,  and  not  more  than  one  shelf  container, 
for  a  researcher  at  a  time.  .  .  .” 

The  presumption  that  the  curator  has  the  right  to  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove  of  a  scholar’s  research  is  obnoxious  to  virtually  all  professional 
historians,  while  the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  material  which  may 
be  examined  and  photocopied  represent  extremely  severe  handicaps  on 
scholars  whose  time  and  money  are  almost  always  sharply  limited. 

The  restrictions  on  access  to  some  congressional  collections  at  another 
major  library  are  even  more  disturbing.  The  researcher  is  asked  to  sign 
a  pledge  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

.  I  do  hereby  agree  that  I  will  not  publish  nor  permit  to  be 
published  any  material  obtained  by  me  from  the  examination  of  such 
records  without  first  submitting  the  subject  matter  of  my  proposed 
publication  to  the  Society  and  to  the  Senator.  I  further  agree  that  if 
either  the  Society  or  the  Senator  objects  to  any  of  the  material  in  my 
proposed  publications,  I  agree  to  amend  such  portions  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  meet  with  their  approval  prior  to  publication.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  no  photoduplication  is  permitted.  .  . 

Such  a  pledge  is,  in  my  view,  a  shocking  restraint  on  a  scholar’s  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  and  one  which  ought  to  be  strongly  protested  by  his¬ 
torians  and  archivists  alike. 

3.  Though  such  problems  occur  more  frequently  in  smaller,  less  pro¬ 
fessional  staffed  libraries,  there  are  problems  with  collections  even  in 
our  most  prestigious  repositories.  I  recently  worked  in  an  extremely 
important  senatorial  collection  in  which  someone  had  carefully  gone 
through  the  papers  detaching  carbons  of  the  Senator’s  outgoing  corre¬ 
spondence  from  the  incoming  letters  of  constituents,  friends,  and  polit¬ 
ical  supporters  and  placing  them  in  a  separate  series,  an  action  which 
has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  using  the  collection. 
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George  W.  Norris,  elected  in  1912  and  defeated  in  1942  in  his  81st 
year  while  seeking  a  then  unprecedented  sixth  term,  served  thirty 
years  as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Previously  he  had 
served  five  terms,  ten  years,  as  a  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.  In  all,  forty  years  on  Capitol 
Hill — not  a  record,  but  one  of  the  longest  tenures  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  American  history.  Not  conceiving  the  fact  that  he  could  be 
defeated — he  had  been  defeated  only  once  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
when  he  ran  for  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Furnas  County 
in  1890 — Norris  failed  to  consider  the  disposition  of  his  voluminous 
files.  Fortunately  David  Mearns  contacted  the  Senator  who  agreed 
to  turn  over  virtually  every  scrap  of  paper  in  his  office  to  the  Manu¬ 
scripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  Mearns  headed.  The 
office  files  were  then  transposed  into  boxes  and  hauled  in  December 
of  1942  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Library  annex,  now  appropriately 
named  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Building.  As  far  as  I  can  determine 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Nebraska,  headed  throughout  most 
of  Norris’s  tenure  by  a  man  sympathetic  to  his  point  of  view,  Ad¬ 
dison  E.  Sheldon,  never  once  requested  his  papers.  If  he  had,  the 
Senator  most  likely  would  have  agreed  to  deposit  his  papers  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  someone  other  than  myself  would  be  here  today  as  the 
author  of  a  biography  of  George  W.  Norris. 

The  Norris  papers  were  dedicated  to  the  public  and  were  made 
available  to  readers  late  in  the  1940s  when  I,  as  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  started  to  peruse  them.  At  that  time  they 
were  contained  in  large  red  boxes,  about  830  of  them,  plus  scrapbooks. 
Included  in  the  collection  were  memorabilia  of  all  sorts,  most  notably 
a,  sketch  by  S.  J.  Woolf  used  to  illustrate  his  December  1938  New  York 
Times  Magazine  story  on  Norris.  There  were  campaign  posters  and 
numerous  GPO  offprints  of  many  of  his  speeches.  I  went  through  the 
papers  box  by  box  and  in  the  1950s  I  processed  a  significant  addition 
to  them,  material  covering  his  career  through  the  election  of  1912 
when  he  went  to  the  Senate.  Today  his  collection,  considerably  pruned, 
is  stored  in  572  boxes  including  the  scrapbooks.  The  official  guess  is 
that  the  collection  contains  about  140,000  items.  My  estimate  is  much 
higher — 6  or  7  times  higher. 

Since  Norris  served  before  the  1946  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  commercial  advent  of  modern  photoduplication  technology, 
his  staff  was  minimal — a  secretary,  after  1926  his  son-in-law  John  P. 
Robertson,  and  no  more  than  3  or  4  stenographer-typists.  When  he 
signed  his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper,  Norris  had  either  drafted  the  state¬ 
ment  or,  if  it  was  a  committee  report  or  a  measure  he  was  sponsoring, 
etc.,  he  was  fully  aware  of  its  contents.  And,  except  for  one  brief 
period,  Norris  was  ably  served  by  a  devoted  staff.  His  first  secretary, 
a  Beaver  City  newspaper  editor,  resigned  in  1905  because  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  plight  of  his  paper.  A  young  lawyer  in  McCook,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Law  School  and  an  experienced  ste¬ 
nographer  was  named  as  his  successor.  J.  R.  (Ray)  McCarl  served  as 
Norris’s  secretary  until  1918  when,  fearing  Norris’s  defeat  because 
of  his  opposition  to  the  American  entrance  in  World  War  I,  he  resigned 
to  work  for  Senator  Simeon  Fess,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  Campaign  Committee.  Incidentally,  McCarl  in  1921  be¬ 
came  the  first  Comptroller-General  of  the  United  States,  recomended 
to  President  Harding  by  Senator  Fess  and  other  stalwart  Republi¬ 
cans.  From  1918  to  1926  Norris  had  at  least  three  secretaries.  From 
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1926  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  career  Robertson  served  as  his 
Secretary  and  managed  his  office. 

Correspondence  by  Robertson  is  in  the  collection  and  it  is  most 
valuable.  It  is  continually  cited  in  my  volume  because  the  secretary, 
unlike  the  Senator,  would  discuss  the  parliamentary  situation  when 
commenting  upon  Norris’s  legislative  activities.  For  a  historian  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  Senate  scene  through  a  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  newspapers,  correspondence  files,  etc.,  unravelling  a  compli¬ 
cated  legislative  tangle  is  anything  but  simple.  This  task  can  be  eased 
if  staff  letters  to  political  leaders  and  others  back  home  are  included 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  Senator’s  papers.  In  Norris’  case  I  found 
a  cache  of  letters  by  a  disgruntled  secretary  in  the  papers  of  a  Nebraska 
editor  at  the  State  Historical  Society  in  Lincoln.  This  file  helped  me 
to  understand  some  of  the  occasional  tensions  that  arose  in  the  office 
and  in  addition  it  provided  another  view  (favorable)  of  the  Senator 
and  a  further  perspective  on  some  of  the  issues  that  interested  him: 
an  additional  reason  for  suggesting  that  staff  correspondence,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  be  included  with  the  Senator’s  papers. 

In  1926,  when  Robertson  came  upon  the  scene,  Norris  changed  offices 
and,  according  to  his  secretary,  a  good  portion  of  his  files  were  thrown  > 
out  or  destroyed  in  the  moving  process.  Certainly  the  papers  for  the 
early  part  of  his  Senatorial  career  are  far  from  complete.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  sent  his  files  back  to  McCook  where 
a  friend  stored  them  in  the  attic  over  his  jewelry  store  and  then  forgot 
about  them  until  he  decided  to  renovate  his  store  in  the  1950s  when  they 
were  rediscovered.  As  a  Senator  with  a  longer  tenure  between  elections,. 
Norris  kept  his  files  in  his  office.  After  1926  his  papers  are  virtually 
complete.  Nothing  of  significance  is  missing.  To  be  sure,  the  Senator’s 
files  prior  to  the  New  Deal  are  not  as  massive  as  those  covering  the 
1930s  and  war  period.  In  the  1920s  a  Senator  could  count  on  several 
months  vacation,  usually  from  June  to  December  or  in  the  lame  duck 
session  from  March  to  December.  After  1933  Senatorial  files  expanded 
enormously  as  Senators  had  to  keep  tabs  on  mushrooming  agencies  and 
an  incredible  number  of  new  programs,  all  of  which  had  representatives, 
offices  and  operations  in  every  state.  Senatorial  business  expanded  and 
even  when  the  Senate  was  not  in  session,  a  Senator’s  time  was  consumed 
with  concerns  that  he  never  had  to  consider  in  the  1920s.  As  a  Senator’s ; 
files  burgeoned  from  the  New  Deal  onward,  this  meant,  of  course,  that 
Senatorial  staffs  were  soon  overwhelmed  with  paper  work.  Moreover, 
extended  vacation  periods  would  become  more  and  more  infrequent  so 
that  today  service  in  the  Senate  is  a  full-time  job.  The  last  Congress  in 
which  Norris  served,  the  77th  Congress,  was  the  longest  in  American 
history  to  that  time.  The  first  session  lasted  from  January  3,  1941  to 
January  2,  1942;  the  second  from  January  5  to  December  16,  1942. 

In  the  Norris  papers  a  canary  carbon  is  stapled  to  the  incoming  letter. 
Thus  a  researcher  can  quickly  peruse  every  incoming  letter  and  then 
read  the  Senator’s  response.  This  approach  was  followed  throughout 
Norris’s  Senatorial  career.  The  letters  were  then  filed  by  topic  with 
regard  to  a  particular  bill,  a  campaign,  a  new  program,  a  specific  proj¬ 
ect,  a  controversial  appointment,  etc.  On  a  particular  topic  the  response 
could  be  similar  and  an  archivist  might  be  tempted  to  weed  out  duplicate 
responses.  When  I  researched  the  Norris  papers  this  weeding  had  not 
taken  place  and  I  benefitted  because  I  could  specifically  note  the  date 
when  a  variation  appeared  in  the  response  and  then  by  noting  Norris’s 
remarks  in  the  Record  or  in  a  press  release,  I  could  ascertain  when  he 
modified  or  expanded  his  position  on  a  particular  issue.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  type  of  analysis  did  not  make  its  way  into  my  writing  but 
it  helped  me  in  understanding  both  my  subject  and  the  topic  he  was 
discussing.  And  on  major  issues  this  type  of  analysis  could  be  quite 
important.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  caution  and  care  in  weeding 
so-called  duplicate  items  out  of  a  Senator’s  papers. 
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Fortunately  both  for  Norris  and  his  biographer,  his  career  was  not 
burdened  with  excessive  concern  about  patronage  and  pension  matters. 
Norris  lost  most  of  his  patronage  during  the  Taft  Administration  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  the  Senate  and  thereafter  was  never  intimately  involved 
with  placing  Nebraskans  in  government  jobs.  When  I  processed  part  of 
the  Norris  papers,  staff  members  of  the  Manuscripts  Division  told  me 
to  place  both  patronage  and  pension  files  at  the  back  of  the  collection 
and  not  to  organize  them  too  carefully.  This  was  the  practice  in  the 
Division  at  the  time  and  I  found  it  eminently  acceptable.  I  was  eager  to 
research  the  legislative  files.  Consequently,  I  barely  glanced  at  these 
files  and  took  no  notes  from  material  in  them.  However,  I  would  not 
recommend  disposing  of  them  because  I  now  recognize  that  patronage 
files  constitute  a  great  untapped  resource  for  an  understanding  of  state 
and  local  history.  People  writing  Senators  about  patronage  matters  in 
most  instances  also  comment  upon  political,  social  and  economic  con¬ 
cerns  and  developments.  Any  analysis  of  the  political  situation  has  to 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  affecting  local,  regional  and  state  con¬ 
ditions.  All  of  these  are  reflected  in  patronage  files.  And  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  historians  seeking  greater  understanding  of  local  or 
grass-roots  concerns  that  animated  political  behavior  will  discover  the 
riches  of  hitherto  neglected  patronage  files. 

Not  so  fortunate  for  his  biographer  was  the  type  of  card  file  developed 
oy  Norris’s  staff.  Broken  into  an  in-state  and  out-state  file,  a  separate 
card  lists  every  correspondent  who  wrote  Norris,  the  date  and  the  topic 
about  which  he  wrote.  By  checking  this  file  a  researcher  can  determine 
how  often,  say,  a  Nebraska  farmer  or  an  out-state  editor  wrote  Norris 
and  what  he  wrote  about.  But  there  is  no  easy  way  to  pin-point  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  those  particular  letters  in  the  Norris  papers.  And  I  am  still  not 
clear  whether  the  staff,  if  necessary,  could  have  located  those  letters.  At 
least  the  file  could  provide  the  Senator  with  some  idea  of  what  his  pre¬ 
vious  correspondence  with  these  individuals  was  about.  Scholars  seeking 
these  letters  may  have  to  spend  considerable  time  searching  through 
numerous  boxes.  My  recommendation  would  be  that  in  preparing  a  Sen¬ 
ator’s  papers  for  deposit  in  a  library,  a  statement  by  a  senior  staff  per¬ 
son  explaining  how  his  or  her  Senator’s  office  handled  correspondence 
and  filed  its  papers  would  be  invaluable  to  archivists  in  maintaining  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  Senator’s  papers  as  they  were  being  processed. 
And,  in  addition,  such  a  statement  would  be  a  boon  to  scholars  research¬ 
ing  them. 

In  the  La  Follette  Family  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  there  is 
a  file,  largely  unused,  that  I  was  able  to  control  and  which  proved  in¬ 
valuable  in  my  understanding  of  the  complex  political  situation  in 
Nebraska  in  1912.  The  card  file  of  the  National  Progressive  Republican 
League  is  broken  down  by  states  and  lists,  as  does  the  Norris  card  file, 
every  correspondent,  the  date  and  subject  of  each  letter  he  wrote.  Using 
this  file  a  researcher  can  locate  a  specific  box  in  the  National  Progres¬ 
sive  Republican  League  segment  of  the  La  Follette  papers  and  get  a 
picture  of  important  aspects  of  the  progressive  movement  from  1910  to 
1912.  One  can  quickly  identify  prominent  progressives  and  in  my  case  I 
gained  control  over  a  most  complex  situation  because  I  was  able  to  use 
this  material  in  connection  with  items  in  the  Norris  papers.  This  card 
file  is  manageable.  The  Norris  file  is  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
future  card  files  that  become  part  of  Senatorial  collections  should  not  be 
usable  by  researchers. 

As  stated  above,  Norris’s  files  came  to  the  Library  of  Congress  vir¬ 
tually  intact.  Neither  the  Senator  nor  his  staff  had  the  time  to  go 
through  the  papers  in  any  way — and  I  doubt  if  they  had  any  inclination 
to  do  so.  I  think  posterity,  as  well  as  the  historical  significance  of  a 
Senator,  can  only  suffer  if  the  papers  are  pruned  before  being  turned 
over  to  a  repository.  I  have  examined  such  collections:  Alben  Barkley’s 
for  one.  Though  the  famous  FDR  “Dear  Alben”  letter  is  available  at 
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Hyde  Park  and  was  released  to  the  press  when  Barkley  in  1943  tem¬ 
porarily  resigned  as  majority  leader,  the  original  is  not  in  the  Barkley 
papers  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  which  consist  largely  of  routine 
constituent  mail.  To  learn  that  Barkley  was  an  exceedingly  able  major¬ 
ity  leader,  one  has  to  follow  him  daily  in  the  Record.  Nowhere  in  his 
available  correspondence  does  he  comment  on  his  actions  in  the  Senate. 
In  short,  I  think  Barkley  was  a  far  better  Senator  than  his  papers  indi¬ 
cate.  And  the  same  can  be  said  for  other  similar  senatorial  collections. 

Norris  certainly  had  no  idea  of  what  was  historically  significant  in 
his  papers.  He  was  so  heavily  involved  in  the  issues  of  his  day  that  he 
had  little  time  to  consider  future  researchers  and  historical  significance. 
And  I  suspect  the  same  is  true  of  most  Senators.  Norris  thought  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  various  presidents  historically  important  and  he 
culled  these  letters  and  kept  them  in  a  separate  file  which  I  didn’t  come 
upon  until  the  very  end  of  my  research  in  the  Norris  papers.  I  took  very 
few,  if  any,  notes  because  I  had  already  seen  the  letters  in  the  various 
presidential  files  I  examined  early  in  my  research.  Placing  these  letters 
in  a  separate  file — or  even  removing  them — would  neither  help  nor 
hinder  research.  They  could  be  found  elsewhere.  But  removing  “con¬ 
troversial”  items,  such  as  those  deleted  by  Barkley,  can  hinder  research 
and  present  an  inadequate  picture  of  a  Senator’s  role  and  contribution. 
Without  the  Senator’s  version  as  expressed  in  correspondence,  scholars 
will  rely  more  heavily  on  what  other  collections  indicate,  what  journal¬ 
ists  and  others  have  said  in  print.  And  this  might  be  to  the  Senator’s 
detriment  as  his  position  or  point  of  view  will  be  lost.  My  suggestion 
would  be  for  Senators  to  keep  their  papers  intact,  to  place  restrictions 
on  particular  files  if  they  wish.  But  for  Senators  to  remove  items,  to 
deplete  the  collection,  can  only  mean  that  their  historical  significance 
and  that  of  their  papers  will  be  diminished  or  distorted.  Pruning  col¬ 
lections  should  be  left  to  professional  archivists. 

A  complete  senatorial  file  is  important  if  historians  are  ever  to  get 
away  from  the  presidential  synthesis  when  they  examine  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene  and  political  history.  Too  often  we  focus  on  the  measures 
that  leave  the  Congress  and  go  on  to  the  White  House,  on  what  people 
in  the  Executive  branch  think  about  a  measure,  or  what  the  Supreme 
Court  decides.  What  we  now  need  is  a  broader  perspective,  a  keener 
understanding  of  how  measures  work  their  way  through  Congress, 
how  Senators  initiate,  influence,  change  measures,  etc.  What  a  Sena¬ 
tor  thinks  significant  and  important  is  not  necessarily  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  thinks  significant  and  important.  And  the  final  vote  or  votes  on  a 
measure  rarely,  I  think,  indicate  a  Senator’s  true  feelings  in  that 
most  often  the  final  version  of  a  measure  represents  a  compromise. 
Here  is  where  senatorial  letters  to  constituents  become  important 
because  a  researcher  should  be  able  to  trace  in  this  correspondence 
how  a  Senator  adjusts  his  position  to  the  give  and  take  leading  to  the 
compromise  solution  involved  in  the  final  version  of  a  measure. 

Scholars,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  it  easier  to  focus  on  the  presi¬ 
dency  because  they  can  personalize  the  institution.  Working  through 
senatorial  files  helps  scholars  understand  the  important  role  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  institutional  apparatus  comprising  the  United  States 
Senate.  And  since  Senators  have  a  specific  constituency  as  well  as 
broad  national  and  international  concerns  which  in  many  instances 
relate  to  their  specific  constituencies,  researchers  can  gain  immeasur¬ 
ably  from  a  well-organized  file  of  senatorial  papers. 

James  Bryce  in  the  late  19th  Century  observed  that  Americans  “are 
fond  of  running  down  Congressmen.”  No  one  can  doubt  the  validity 
of  that  assertion;  criticizing  Senators  and  Representatives  has  always 
been  one  of  our  precious  liberties,  along  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  them.  But  scholars  are  seeking  to  do  more  than  criticize  or  endorse, 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  do  not  eschew  that  prerogative;  they  are 
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seeking  to  evaluate,  analyze,  understand,  interpret  and  place  in 
context  so  that  all  of  us  today  and  tomorrow  can  get  a  better  insight 
into  the  functioning  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  it  continuously 
responds  to  the  increasingly  complex  and  technical  needs  and  demands 
of  modern  government.  Our  task  can  be  eased  considerably  with  a 
complete  and  rationally-organized  set  of  papers,  arranged  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  archivist’s  or  librarian’s  notions,  but  rather  along  the  lines 
of  what  made  sense  and  worked  well  in  each  Senator’s  office.  Only  by 
preserving  the  integrity  of  each  Senator’s  files  can  scholars  seek  to 
fulfill  their  mission  without  impairing  or  denigrating  the  role  of  any 
Senator  because  of  a  faulty  set  of  papers.  A  meaningful  collection 
should  allow  a  scholar  an  in-depth  examination  of  a  Senator’s  career: 
helping  to  formulate  broad  policies,  examining  and  evaluating  exist¬ 
ing  programs,  applying  both  policies  and  programs  to  individual  cases 
and  defending  his  political  record  while  seeking  reelection — all  with 
the  goal  of  insuring  that  ultimate  control  of  government  remains 
with  the  people  through  their  duly-elected  Senators  serving  in  what 
Charles  Beard  called  “the  most  certain  bulwark  against  servitude,, 
that  we  as  a  people  possess”,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Lydia  Lucas 

“Research  Use  and  Disposition  of  Senators’  Papers :  An  Archivist’s  View” 


It  is  by  now  a  truism  that  modern  congressional  collections  are  mas¬ 
sive,  comprised  largely  of  constituent  correspondence  and  other  items 
that  are  low  in  individual  content  value,  filled  with  accumulated  mis¬ 
cellany  that  has  little  direct  connection  with  the  Member’s  own  activi¬ 
ties,  often  largely  devoid  of  articulated  insights  into  the  internal 
workings  of  Congress  or  the  development  of  its  Members’  positions,  and 
seldom  utilized  for  research  or  reference.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  are  being  expended  annually  in  support  of  their  care 
and  housing.  Are  they  worth  it? 

In  relation  to  their  size  and  scope,  congressional  collections  have 
indeed  been  notably  under-utilized  by  historians  and  other  researchers. 
This  is  thought  to  be  due  largely  to  their  intimidating  bulk,  but  is  also 
influenced  by  their  lack  of  the  more  obvious  topical  foci  characteristic 
of  many  other  types  of  personal  and  organizational  papers. 

When  the  papers  of  a  Senator  or  Representative  are  consulted,  it  is 
usually  because  of  his  known  membership  on  a  given  congressional 
committee,  his  known  interest  in  or  connection  with  a  certain  issue  or 
topic,  or  the  fact  that  he  was  in  office  at  a  particular  time.  Seldom  does 
it  arise  from  an  independent  value  perceived  in  the  papers  in  and  of 
themselves.  Most  of  the  research  use  made  of  the  papers  of  recent  Min¬ 
nesota  congressmen  has  centered  on  traditional  themes — specific  in¬ 
dividuals  or  events,  political  campaigns  and  campaign  tactics,  party 
politics,  and  issues  or  legislation  that  can  be  given  a  fairly  narrow  tem¬ 
poral  or  topical  focus — although  occasionally  an  individual  collection 
and  its  creator  have  served  as  the  nucleus  of  a  treatise  on  some  broader 
aspect  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy.  Specific  files  are  examined,  virtu¬ 
ally  never  the  collection  as  a  whole  or  in  large  part.  Frequency  of  use 
is  generally  low,  and  many  collections  have  not  been  touched. 

Yet  these  topics  constitute  only  one  dimension  of  the  potential  re¬ 
search  opportunities  latent  in  these  collections.  The  Congress  member’s 
importance  as  the  primary  interface  between  the  American  people  and 
the  federal  government  suggests  many  avenues  of  study  that  are  as  yet 
largely  unexplored:  the  role  of  his  office  staff;  his  participation  and 
influence  in  the  legislative  process  and  its  relationship  to  the  concerns 
and  pressures  of  his  constituency;  the  interactions  between  Congress,  as 
representative  of  the  wider  nublic,  and  the  other  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment;  how  the  Congress  member  defines  his  constituency  and  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  it,  and  how  he  fills  his  role  as  its  representative;  such  local  and 
regional  matters  as  community  development,  public  services,  and  the 
impact  of  federal  policies  and  programs;  and  the  relationships  among 
constituent  pressures,  public  opinion  polls,  and  the  Member’s  positions 
,on  legislation  and  public  issues.  Some  of  these  topics  can  be  explored 
,through  the  creative  use  of  as-yet-unexplored  files.  Others  will  rely 
heavily  unon  quantitative  analysis,  sampling  techniques,  and  other 
statistically-based  methodologies. 

The  long-term  value  of  a  Congressman’s  papers,  and  the  rationale 
for  their  retention,  lies  in  their  usefulness  for  these  and  other  historical, 
political,  and  sociological  studies.  If  they  are  selected,  evaluated,  housed, 
organized,  inventoried,  and  managed  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to 
permit,  but  in  fact  to  actively  support  and  encourage  such  studies,  their 
permanent  preservation  will  be  well  justified. 

However,  a  number  of  often  competing  interests  and  concerns  bear 
directly  upon  the  types  of  decisions  that  have  been  made  regarding 
the  disposition  of  Congress  members’  papers.  Among  them  are  the 
personal  privacy  of  the  Member  himself  and  of  the  colleagues  and 
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constituents  with  whom  he  dealt ;  concern  that  the  fullness  of  the  his¬ 
torical  record  will  be  compromised  by  premature  public  access  to  the 
files;  the  public’s  right  to  information  on  the  operation  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  activities  of  the  persons  elected  to  serve  them;  re¬ 
searchers’  desire  that  the  files  be  retained  intact  and  complete;  the 
difficulty  of  doing  research  in  huge  or  amorphous  bodies  of  material; 
the  costs  in  storage  space  and  staff  time  to  house,  inventory,  and  serv¬ 
ice  massive  amounts  of  material ;  the  need  to  respond  to  office  requests 
for  information  from  non-current  files,  especially  case  files;  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  family  and  friends  to  look  upon  the  Member’s  papers  as  a 
monument  to  his  public  service,  and  the  consequent  public  relations 
problems  attendant  upon  rejection  or  weeding  of  sections  of  the  files. 
We  as  archivists  participate  in  mediating  among  these  interests  from 
the  standpoint  of  arriving  at  compromises  that  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  long-term  research  value  of  the  papers  while  responding 
to  the  near-term  concerns  of  those  involved  more  immediately  in  their 
creation  and  use. 

The  published  report  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission  addresses 
many  of  these  problems.  By  and  large,  I  agree  with  the  majority  re¬ 
port  (pp.  35-37)  in  its  statements  that  office  files  of  Congress  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  considered  public  papers,  that  more  uniform  disposi¬ 
tion  procedures  should  be  developed,  that  depositories  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Members  but  should  meet  certain  minimum  standards,  that 
some  assistance  should  be  available  to  members  and  depositories  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  files  for  disposition  and  research  use,  and  that  access  to 
The  papers  should  be  restricted  at  the  Member’s  discretion  up  to  a 
maximum  time  period. 

Some  concerns  over  bulk,  relative  value,  and  the  capacity  of  archival 
repositories  to  absorb  these  often  massive  collections  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  through  judicious  evaluation,  selection,  and  sampling  of  files. 
Any  attempts  to  establish  disposition  schedules  or  standardize  filing 
systems  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  so  as  not  to  submerge  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  Member’s  interests,  personal  style,  and  unique 
contribution  to  the  governmental  and  representational  process.  Selec¬ 
tion  and  disposition  that  is  carried  on  by  or  through  the  Member’s 
office  should  whenever  possible  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  re¬ 
ceiving  repository,  so  that  consideration  may  be  given  to  variations 
in  issues  of  local  and  regional  importance  and  to  the  existence  of 
related  documentation.  Records  should  be  kept  on  types  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  disposed  material  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  range  and  relative  proportions  of  the  office’s  activities. 
Because  of  the  individuality  of  each  Member’s  constituency,  which 
is  entitled  to  have  some  record  of  its  concerns  preserved,  retention 
decisions  should  focus  on  the  significant  files  within  each  Member’s 
papers,  rather  than  on  identifying  the  most  “important”  Members 
and  saving  only  their  files.  For  the  same  reason,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  place  congressional  papers  in  the  state  or  region  that 
the  Member  served,  where  they  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with 
other  research  materials  whose  interrelationships  will  enhance  their 
documentary  value. 

There  should  now  be  little  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  the 
files  kept  by  Congress  members  and  their  offices  in  connection  with 
constitutionally  defined  legislative  powers  and  duties  are  public  papers. 
This  criterion  alone,  however,  sets  too  narrow  a  limit  on  the  types  of 
files  that  document  their  execution  of  their  public  trust.  In  a  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy,  those  who  elect  public  servants  to  office  have  a 
legitimate  interest  in  all  records  that  reflect  the  manner  in  which 
public  service  obligations  are  fulfilled.  Personal-service  files  gener¬ 
ated  by  an  elected  public  servant’s  office  and  supported  through  public 
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funds  cannot  be  said  to  document  a  wholly  private  service,  and  for  this 
reason  I  favor  their  selective  retention.  Vested  in  some  of  these  files, 
however — in  those  instances  where  case  files  pertain  to  citizens’  per¬ 
sonal  affairs — is  a  right  to  privacy  greater  than  that  inherent  in  other 
office  files.  They  should  be  subject  where  appropriate  to  a  period  of 
controlled  access  or  stringent  usage  regulations  longer  than  the  15  years 
proposed  by  the  Public  Documents  Commission. 

A  response  to  other  concerns  largely  involves  education  and  at¬ 
titude.  One  of  the  prime  benefits  of  a  conference  such  as  this  one 
is  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  move  closer  to  a  concensus  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  not  all  of  a  Member’s  papers  can  or  should  be  saved,, 
and  that  we  are  obligated  to  formulate  standards  and  make  decisions 
regarding  their  disposition  and  use  that  will  preserve  the  primary 
interests  of  all  parties  while  neglecting  those  of  none. 
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Frank  H.  Mackaman 

'‘An  Historical  Legacy:  Archival  Management  of 
Senatorial  Collections.” 

To  archivists  and  manuscript  curators,  the  issues  involved  in  the 
proper  administration  of  senatorial  papers  and  other  large  political 
collections  run  the  gamut  of  professional  activity.  Management 
decisions  relating  to  the  preservation  of  senatorial  documents  will 
.affect  more  broadly  collecting  policies,  processing  priorities,  research 
and  scholarly  publication,  inter-institutional  cooperation,  and  the  public 
image  of  archival  repositories  as  service  organizations.  Such  far-reach¬ 
ing  judgments  demand  the  careful,  collective  consideration  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  Senate  Historical  Office  at  this  conference.1 

The  special  problems  in  managing  and  preserving  senatorial  papers 
should  not  raise  serious  questions  about  their  research  value.  Few 
manuscript  curators  challenge  the  assertion  that,  at  the  very  least, 
a  senator’s  papers  are  potentially  significant  historical  documents  be¬ 
cause  they  reflect  the  nation’s  law-making  processes.  Add  to  this  con¬ 
sideration  the  senator’s  role  as  ombudsman,  political  educator,  cam¬ 
paigner,  and  counterpoise  to  the  executive  branch  and  there  is  ample 
.reason  to  collect  and  encourage  use  of  his  accumulated  correspondence, 
working  papers,  legislative  notes,  and  miscellany.2 

It  is,  rather,  the  magnitude  of  today’s  senatorial  collections  that 
challenges  the  traditional  view  of  them,  that  distinguishes  them  from 
other  manuscript  sources,  that  creates  doubts  about  their  worth  to 
future  scholarship,  that  intimidates  archivists.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  this  conference  if  senatorial  records  had 
not  experienced  unprecedented  growth  since  1960. 

Unfortunately,  the  vision  of  trucks  unloading  document  box  after 
endless  document  box  on  the  archival  doorstep  has  bred  frustration 
among  us.  Searching  for  a  solution  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  money, 
staff  time  allocations,  and  current  under-utilization  of  holdings,  archi¬ 
vists  are  beginning  to  recommend  wholesale  destruction  of  as  much  as 
ninety  percent  of  these  records  through  sampling  or  some  other  strat¬ 
egy.3  This  recommendation  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance;  the 
.responsibility  for  proper  appraisal  of  documents  is  the  archivist’s 
foremost  professional  activity.  Is  it  possible  to  discard  a  large  quantity 
•pf  material  without  compromising  a  senatorial  collection’s  usefulness 
as  an  historical  resource?  Before  we  determine  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
frustration  with  expansive  congressional  collections  by  eliminating 
major  groups  of  records,  it  is  imperative  that  we  examine  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  such  a  momentous  decision.  We  must  be  very  sure  that  the 
cure  is  not  worse  than  the  disease.  Above  all,  it  is  our  professional  obli¬ 
gation  not  to  sacrifice  future  research  resources  of  the  nation  for  what 
may  be  momentary  difficulties  in  space,  funding,  records  management 
technique,  and  research  methodology. 

If  recommendations  for  senatorial  record-keeping  and  subsequent 
archival  management  and  research  use  are  linked  inextricably  to  collec¬ 
tion  size,  logic  dictates  closer  examination  of  the  problem  of  volume. 
The  future  of  inactive  senatorial  manuscript  sources  rests  to  a  large 
extent  on  how  the  troublesome  quandary  of  size  is  resolved.  In  a  view 
that  is  gaining  popularity  in  archival  circles,  advocates  of  reducing 
substantially  the  bulk  of  congressional  collections  rely  on  several  justi¬ 
fications  for  their  position: 

1.  Reduced  size  will  relieve  an  increasing  burden  on  storage  facilities. 

2.  Reduced  size  will  free  archival  staffs  for  more  important  tasks,  par¬ 
ticularly  meeting  the  research  demand  for  other  kinds  of  historical 
documentation  than  those  contained  in  senatorial  collections. 
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3.  In  decreasing  collection  volume,  archivists  will  encourage  research 
use  by  enhancing  access  to  information,  thereby  remedying  the  problem 
of  under-utilization. 

4.  Archivists  have  a  professional  responsibility  to  dispose  of  records 
of  little  or  no  apparent  individual  value. 

5.  Random  sampling  offers  a  legitimate  method  of  diminishing  collection 
bulk. 

Each  of  these  considerations,  among  others,  merits  investigation 
before  selecting  a  method  to  administer  senatorial  collections.  To  make 
informed  decisions,  archivists  must  confront  their  assumptions  about 
collection  size  and  its  influence  on  the  operation  of  manuscript  reposi¬ 
tories.  It  may  be  that  the  collection  management  challenges  posed  by 
volume  can  be  met  without  the  destruction  of  potentially  important 
documents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  weeding  a  collection  will  create  more  storage 
space.  The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  destruction  of  unique  archival 
material  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  space.  Other  alternatives  exist  for 
space  conservation  that  need  to  be  considered  before  the  irreversible 
choice  to  discard  is  made.  In  Everett  Dirksen’s  collection,  for  example, 
disposal  of  exact  duplicates  during  routine  processing  decreased  the  size 
of  record  series  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  percent,  depending  on  the 
type  of  file.  The  Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection  has  experi¬ 
mented  successfully  with  off-site  storage  in  less  expensive  quarters  for 
its  bulky,  relatively  inactive  holdings.  Microphotography  is  yet  another 
alternative.  Although  expensive  at  the  moment,  refinements  in  technique 
and  equipment  promise  less  costly  future  application.  The  Senate  His¬ 
torian  has  remarked  elsewhere  that  microphotography  may  reduce- 
dramatically  the  size  of  office  files  received  from  the  Senate  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.4 

Another  alternative  to  the  storage  dilemma  is  to  divert  congressional 
records  to  institutions  that  can  administer  them  efficiently.  Repositories 
with  adequate  funding,  sufficient  physical  facilities,  and  a  willingness 
to  manage  large  political  collections  might  assume  responsibility  for  a 
regional  collection  of  papers.  Such  a  management  strategy  de-empha- 
sizes  geographical  determinants  of  acquisitions  policy  and,  therefore, 
might  not  prove  popular  with  competitive  repositories.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  the  institution  that  accepts  a  group  of ' 
papers  only  to  discard  substantial  portions  of  it  later  to  save  space. 

In  much  the  same  way  they  monopolize  storage,  congressional  collec¬ 
tions  seemingly  devour  archival  staffs.  Compared  to  traditional  manu¬ 
script  sources,  processing  of  a  senator’s  papers  requires  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time,  sometimes  several  years.  It  is  not  surprising  that  cura¬ 
tors  resent  time  lost  from  other  projects  and  speculate  that  their  efforts 
would  be  better  spent  in  activities  unrelated  to  their  large  political  hold¬ 
ings.  Whether  the  records  of  a  university  department,  religious  orga¬ 
nization,  union  official,  or  literary  author  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  a  senator’s  papers  is  an  irresolvable  dilemma.  It  is  a  function  of  a 
researcher’s  interest  or  a  repository’s  constituency. 

A  decision  to  reduce  collection  size  in  order  to  reallocate  staff  time 
touches  the  whole  matter  of  processing  priorities  and  the  service  func¬ 
tion  of  an  institution.  To  justify  a  decision  in  these  terms  argues  once 
again  for  a  system  of  designated  repositories  capable  of  handling  the 
unique  requirements  of  large  collections.  At  the  Dirksen  Center,  for 
example,  we  are  not  troubled  by  this  irksome  dilemma  because  we  col¬ 
lect  only  congressional  papers.  There  are  not  other  types  of  records  to 
generate  a  conflict  of  priorities.  A  cooperative  arrangement  with  regard 
to  senatorial  papers  frees  other  institutions  to  gather  documentation 
demanded  by  different  users.  It  decreases  the  likelihood  that  a  group  of 
senatorial  records  will  disrupt  a  repository’s  regular  collecting  pro— 
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gram;  at  the  same  time,  it  ensures  that  valuable  documents  are  not 
destroyed  because  of  their  apparently  unmanageable  size. 

A  further  assumption  undergirding  the  decision  to  weed  senatorial 
collections  links  increasing  size  to  decreasing  research  use :  to  decrease 
the  volume  of  papers  is  to  make  research  in  them  more  attractive.  The 
matter  of  use  is,  of  course,  central  to  the  archive’s  purpose  as  a  research 
facility.  It  may  be  more  convenient  to  sift  through  twenty  folders  than 
two  hundred  boxes  to  find  specific  information,  although  this  choice 
rarely  confronts  the  researcher  in  a  properly  described  collection.  But 
this  observation  does  not  verify  necessarily  a  correlation  between  size 
and  research  potential  or  use.  After  all,  there  are  many  small  manu¬ 
script  sources  that  are  never  used  as  well  as  many  large  ones.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  collection,  not  its  size,  that  attracts  use. 

It  could  even  be  argued  that  the  very  reasons  for  the  increased  volume 
of  congressional  records — growing  constituent  activity  and  pressure 
and  Congress’s  enlarged  responsibility  for  many  phases  of  national 
life — are  actually  indications  of  new  and  expanded  potential  research 
uses  of  these  files.  The  preservation  of  large  congressional  collections  is 
no  longer  important  only  for  documenting  the  elite;  it  also  provides 
records  of  the  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  frustrations  of  non-elites  and, 
therefore,  meets  to  some  extent  past  criticism  of  archival  collecting 
policies.5  There  is  much  information  about  the  Senate  and  the  senator 
in  an  individual  collection;  there  is  also  a  wealth  of  data  about  society 
in  more  general  terms. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  additional  evidence  that  the  current  lack 
of  use  is  neither  the  result  of  record  group  size  nor  the  fault  of  archi¬ 
vists  who  fail  to  discard  papers.  Perhaps  research  methodology  has 
lagged  behind  the  growth  in  the  universe  of  documentation.  By  and 
large,  researchers  have  not  addressed  topics  demanding  complete  con¬ 
gressional  collections.  Developments  in  quantification  and  the  use  of 
researcher-designed  sampling  techniques  (as  opposed  to  repository  sam¬ 
pling)  assure  more  active  use  of  congressional  papers.  James  K.  Ben¬ 
son’s  work  with  constituent  mail  in  political  collections  demonstrates 
that  many  of  the  problems  posed  by  large  amounts  of  correspondence 
can  be  minimized  with  an  appropriate  research  design  and  the  use  of 
sampling,  record  linkage,  and  content  analysis.0  “In  one  sense,  the  con¬ 
tinued  preservation  and  processing  of  large  political  mail  collections 
requires  an  act  of  faith  by  archivists,”  Benson  notes,  “a  projection  that 
future  research  will  again  turn  to  the  correspondence  and  that  new 
techniques  of  analysis  will  be  able  to  cope  with  their  huge  size  and  inter¬ 
nal  diversity.”  7  The  thrust  of  Benson’s  work  is  that  bulk  per  se  is  not 
an  obstacle  from  the  researcher’s  perspective,  although  it  may  continue 
to  be  from  the  archival.  Professional  arrangement  and  description  affect 
use  more  profoundly  than  does  size. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  correspondence  amassed  by  public 
officials  testifies  to  letter  writing  as  a  major  form  of  political  participa¬ 
tion.  Constituent  letters  are  often  of  high  quality  and  occasionally  have 
demonstrable  impact  upon  the  incumbent.  Senator  John  Culver  has 
observed  that  a  substantial  amount  of  his  mail  is  “thoughtful  and  sig¬ 
nificant.”  Letters  sent  by  congressmen  often  reveal  as  much  about  their 
philosophy  and  activity  as  more  formal  speeches  or  policy  statements. 
In  Culver’s  judgment,  “constituent  letters  and  the  public  official’s 
response  to  them  constitute  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  record.”  8 

Research  in  congressional  collections  has  been  hampered  by  still 
other  factors  not  related  to  collection  size.  Restrictions  on  access  to 
government  archives,  business  records,  contemporary  personal  papers, 
and  donor-imposed  restrictions  on  senatorial  collections  have  meant 
that  research  in  post-1950  American  history  has  been  limited  and, 
therefore,  not  truly  representative  of  research  interest.  Lacking  rea¬ 
sonably  complete  primary  sources,  scholars  of  the  recent  past  natur¬ 
ally  turn  their  attention  to  fields  where  the  documentation  is  avail- 
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able.  The  point  is  that  it  is  too  soon  to  say  these  collections  show  little 
research  promise  and  should  be  reduced  in  bulk  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  use. 

Furthermore,  there  are  ways  for  archivists  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  under-utilization  short  of  destruction.  Outreach  programs 
at  all  educational  levels  will  enhance  interest  in  these  papers.  Efforts 
to  minimize  access  restrictions  on  contemporary  records  generally 
will  encourage  use  of  senatorial  manuscript  sources  in  particular. 
The  creation  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  for  example,  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  step  towards  both  encouraging  systematic  research  into  Congress 
and  easing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  primary  resources.9  Continuing 
attention  to  professional  processing  and  accurate  description  of  hold¬ 
ings  will  permit  the  location  of  information  buried  deep  in  sizable 
collections.  It  is  easier  to  find  research  material  in  a  properly  de¬ 
scribed  large  collection  than  a  poorly  described  small  one.  For  re¬ 
positories  without  the  staff  to  describe  adequately  large  groups  of 
documents,  a  selective  processing  strategy  geared  to  sophisticated  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  important  record  groups  within  individual 
collections  would  be  in  order.  The  alternative  of  designated,  regional 
congressional  archival  repositories  once  again  seems  appealing  in 
this  situation. 

To  justify  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  unwieldly  collections,  some 
archivists  have  counselled  for  the  disposal  of  records  of  little  or  no 
apparent  individual  value.  Apart  from  the  problem  of  assessing  in¬ 
dividual  value,  this  argument  ignores  the  synergistic  quality  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  relatively  useless  documents.  There  are  topics  of  study 
that  rely  upon  aggregate  data.  Hugh  Taylor  has  made  a  salient  point 
recently  by  stressing  the  importance  of  studying  the  past  from  the 
viewpoint  of  society’s  structural  characteristics  and  long  term  changes 
in  them.  Masses  of  data,  coherently  and  appropriately  organized,  can 
bear  meaning  through  quantitative  research  and  pattern  recognition, 
particularly  when  finding  aids  convey  quantitative  information  about 
the  files.  “It  is  within  this  context,”  Taylor  concludes,  “that  the  uni¬ 
form  but  individually  insignificant  pieces  of  data  in  central  and  local 
records  become  so  important,  especially  at  the  level  of  the  record 
series  ...»  case  papers,  and  legal  papers.” 10  Rather  than  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  time  spent  in  appraising  individual  documents  to  decide  their 
disposition,  archivists  should  consider  abandoning  the  practice  in  con¬ 
gressional  collections  and  accept  the  records  for  their  aggregate  value. 

Sampling  procedures  have  been  offered  as  one  means  to  achieve  the 
best  of  both  worlds :  preservation  of  information  and  decreased 
volume.11  Granted  that  it  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  tactic  definitively, 
limited  experience  with  random  sampling  to  date  has  shown  little 
savings  in  staff  time  and  no  indication  of  increased  research  demand. 
Sampling  did  preserve  space,  but  it  is  premature  to  recommend  destruc¬ 
tion  of  files  through  sampling  solely  for  this  reason. 

Advocates  of  the  procedure  recognize  and  other  limitations.  Ideally, 
sampling  should  be  applied  only  to  homogeneous  record  groups,  the 
definition  of  which  is  a  matter  of  conflicting  opinion.  The  disparateness 
,of  file  organization  from  office  to  office  compounds  the  problem  by  pre¬ 
venting  standardized  application;  the  curator  will  spend  much  time 
selecting  candidates  for  sampling.  A  further  complication  involves 
collections  that  are  so  unique  in  character  or  time  that  individual  items 
take  on  a  greater  importance  than  might  normally  be  the  case.  The 
homogeneous  correspondence  files  of  the  first  black  senator  from  a 
southern  state,  constituent  mail  of  a  socialist  congressman,  or  letters 
contemporary  with  notable  historical  events  are  some  examples  of  record 
groups  in  which  usually  insignificant  correspondence  might  have  added 
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importance.  From  James  Benson's  writing,  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
sampling  is  to  be  employed,  the  decision  can  be  left  safely  to  the 
researcher  who  may  rerine  the  technique  to  suit  his  purpose  without  fear 
that  an  archivist  has  prejudiced  the  record  by  his  own  sampling.12 

In  distilled  essence,  it  does  not  appear  clear  at  all,  at  this  point,  that 
the  real  or  imagined  problems  of  size  justify  the  destruction  of  records. 
Reasonable  alternatives  remain  to  be  exercised.  There  is  no  standard 
against  which  to  measure  the  relative  worth  of  senatorial  collections 
nor  is  there  an  adequate  gauge  of  their  research  attractiveness.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  project  future  research  needs  on  the  basis  of 
current  or  past  activity,  particularly  in  the  case  of  recent  records  still 
subject  to  inhibiting  access  restrictions.  Government  archives  are  often 
overwhelming  in  size,  particularly  those  created  since  World  War  II, 
but  scholarship  of  the  postwar  era  is  burgeoning  and  relies  heavily 
upon  the  wealth  of  primary  sources  that  would  have  boggled  the  minds 
of  earlier  scholars. 

If  archivists  and  manuscript  curators  must  accept  and  adjust  to  the 
immense  size  of  senatorial  collections,  what  can  we  recommend  to  make 
the  entire  situation  more  palatable?  Two  sets  of  suggestions  are  in 
order,  one  directed  to  the  archivist  and  one  to  the  senator  and  his  staff. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  of  us  who  deal  daily  with  large 
political  collections  need  to  encourage  a  profession-wide  analysis  of  the 
issues  through  further  meetings,  publication,  and  consultation.  What 
we  accomplish  at  this  conference  is  only  a  first  step  in  what  promises 
to  be  an  extended  process  of  exchange  and  collective  investigation. 
Additionally,  custodians  of  senatorial  papers  must  develop  or  maintain 
a  familiarity  with  the  potential  uses  of  their  holdings  in  order  to  make 
reasoned  and  constructive  judgments  about  collection  management. 
This  is  a  two-way  street  and  demands  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
historians,  political  and  social  scientists,  and  the  entire  range  of  possible 
users. 

In  the  meantime,  archivists  should  continue  to  employ  traditional 
processing  techniques  that  allow  more  efficient  use  of  manuscript 
sources.  Disposal  of  duplicates,  widely-available  printed  materials, 
miscelleaneous  financial  records  preserved  elsewhere  in  summary  form, 
envelopes,  random  and  inconsequential  newspaper  clippings,  and  tele¬ 
phone  books  are  a  few  examples  of  what  we  eliminate  from  archival 
holdings  regularly.  These  are  clear-cut  candidates  for  discard.  The 
space  saved  by  weeding  these  categories  may  not  be  substantial  com¬ 
pared  to  probability  sampling,  but  it  does  save  some  space  and  does  not 
risk  the  loss  of  unique  historical  items  because  of  perhaps  temporary 
storage  limitations. 

The  problem  of  staff  time  allocation  can  be  resolved  partially  by 
practicing  a  selective  processing  strategy  for  senatorial  collections. 
There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  consistently  arranging  all  collections 
or  record  groups  with  the  same  degree  of  sophistication.  A  repository 
may  process  obviously  valuable  portions  of  a  group  of  papers  in  detail 
and  only  superficially  analyze  the  remainder.  Aggregate  groups  of 
homogenous  correspondence,  for  example,  require  less  handling  and 
description  than  more  complex  legislative  files  and  working  papers.  By 
focusing  on  records  with  high  research  appeal,  the  archive  will  serve 
scholars  more  quickly  with  less  an  investment  of  staff  resources.  If 
future  research  demands  reouire  archival  refinement  of  unprocessed 
sections,  that  can  be  accomplished  as  the  need  arises. 

The  profession  might  also  consider  formal  experimentation  with  dif¬ 
ferent  sampling  strategies  under  controlled  circumstances  for  suitable 
periods  of  time.  Repositories  could  be  designated  to  apply  judgment  and 
probability  sampling  to  different  groups  of  manuscripts  in  order  to 
verify  or  modify  the  assumptions  sometimes  taken  for  granted  by  the 
procedure’s  advocates  about  its  impact  on  collection  size,  research  use, 
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and  staff  functions.  A  thoughtfully  constructed  and  carefully  monitored 
test  of  sampling  would  permit  more  knowledgeable  analysis  and  future 
application  if  the  problem  of  size  becomes  more  critical.  The  evidence 
generated  in  such  an  experiment  also  could  be  used  to  reassure  potential 
donors  that  disposal  practices  were  theoretically  sound,  justified  by 
practice,  and  administered  properly. 

Finally,  the  profession  should  devote  serious  thought  to  an  inter- 
institutional  strategy  for  the  management  of  congressional  collections. 
A  system  of  designated  congressional  repositories  conceivably  offers 
several  distinct  advantages  over  the  current  system  by  permitting  more 
efficient  use  of  space,  staff  expertise,  and  reference  service. 

This  arrangement  could  take  many  different  forms  under  which  cur¬ 
rent  collectors  would  not  suffer  necessarily  and  might,  on  the  contrary, 
realize  generous  benefits.  In  its  most  rudimentary  stage,  a  regional  con¬ 
gressional  center  might  take  the  form  of  a  consulting  service  composed 
of  experienced  archivists  retained  by  institutions  to  perform  inventory, 
arrangement,  description,  and/or  preservation  functions  for  their  large 
collections  as  the  situation  required.  There  is  precedent  for  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  in  state-wide  cooperative  systems  and  in  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists*  current  security  consultant  program. 

A  more  refined  approach  to  the  inter-institutional  management  stra¬ 
tegy  involves  centralized  processing  centers  to  which  congressional  col¬ 
lections  would  be  shipped  for  preparation.  Staffed  by  experts  and  funded 
through  grants  or  a  cost-sharing  arrangement,  the  center  would  return 
collections  to  sponsoring  institutions  for  reference  service  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  processing.  Staff  time  savings  and  the  reduction  of  processing 
costs  obviously  benefit  the  home  institution  which  probably  could  make 
its  congressional  collections  available  for  use  more  quickly  without  dis¬ 
rupting  its  regular  activities.  Again,  there  are  precedents  for  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  state  systems  and  regional  preservation  facilities. 

The  most  complex  form  of  inter-institutional  management  entails 
the  establishment  of  full-fledged  congressional  research  centers  to 
undertake  the  entire  task  of  administering  large  political  collections. 
The  benefits  to  home  institutions  are  the  same,  although  to  a  greater 
degree,  as  those  realized  under  the  other  two  proposals.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  probably  lies  in  the  loss  to  current  collectors  of  the  prestige  at¬ 
tached  to  receiving  congressional  papers.  It  calls  for  a  selfless  attitude 
on  the  part  of  competitive  organizations  and  a  sense  of  the  limits  on 
one  institution’s  ability  to  handle  all  its  collections  in  the  professional 
manner  demanded  by  archival  constituencies. 

The  research  center  approach  brings  with  it  other  possibilities  for 
managing  congressional  collections.  Such  a  system  might  make  it  more 
feasible  to  sample  senatorial  papers  at  a  collection  level,  retaining  only 
selected  collections.  A  repository  housing  both  Senate  and  House  records 
might  decide  to  keep  the  homogenous  correspondence  of  a  senator  intact 
and  discard  or  sample  a  representative’s  papers  on  the  assumption  that 
constituent  concerns  would  be  reflected  to  the  same  degree  in  both.  It  is 
only  within  the  context  of  very  extensive  holdings  of  contemporary 
political  papers  that  these  decisions  can  be  made  and  these  alternatives 
exercised. 

Centralizing  research  resources  on  a  regional  basis  might  be  counted 
as  another  attraction  of  the  third  inter-institutional  management  stra¬ 
tegy.  To  make  sense  of  Congress,  it  is  important  to  have  access  to  many 
sets  of  congressional  papers  simultaneously.  In  his  Congressional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  same  point:  “Like  a  vast  picture 
thronged  with  figures  of  equal  prominence  and  crowded  with  elaborate 
and  obtrusive  detail,  Congress  is  hard  to  see  satisfactorily  and  appre¬ 
ciatively  in  a  single  standpoint.”  13  The  regional  research  center  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  larger  understanding  of  congressional  action  by  acquiring 
and  maintaining  a  diverse  collection  of  primary  source  materials.  It 
would  add  strength  and  prestige  to  seminars,  conferences,  and  publica- 
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tions  addressing  contemporary  problems  facing  Congress  by  facilitating 
research  into  the  nation’s  legislative  branch.  Presidential  libraries  offer 
something  along  the  same  order  to  scholars  of  the  executive  branch. 

Finally,  the  research  center  alternative  would  permit,  as  time  passes, 
a  more  reasonable  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  importance  of  congres¬ 
sional  collections  to  future  generations  of  scholars.  Freed  from  compet¬ 
ing  institutional  priorities,  the  limitations  of  storage,  comparative 
neglect  by  users,  and  frustrated  archival  staffs,  large  political  collec¬ 
tions  might  have  an  opportunity  to  flower  into  a  rich  source  for  his¬ 
torical  analysis  and  contemporary  problem  solving. 

There  are  obvious  limitations  to  any  of  these  three  approaches  to  an 
inter-institutional  strategy  for  managing  senatorial  and  other  large 
political  collections.  By  the  same  token,  there  are  undeniable  advantages 
that  deserve  thoughtful  study. 

Senators  recognize  the  responsibility  archivists  have  for  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  congressional  papers  and  appreciate  the  attendant  difficulties. 
In  its  consideration  of  the  “Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  and  the  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership 
Research  Center  Assistance  Act,”  the  Senate  Human  Resources  Com¬ 
mittee  recognized  that  “Members  who  serve  for  long  periods  and  under¬ 
take  substantial  legislative  activities,  will  amass  records  and  documents 
of  particular  value  to  scholars,  lawyers,  and  public  officials.  Appropri¬ 
ate  preservation  and  archival  organization  of  such  papers  present  a 
difficult  problem  to  many  members.”  Pointing  to  the  “irregular  and 
uncoordinated”  procedures  by  which  many  collections  are  dispersed,  the 
committee  cited  the  unfortunate  situation  that  “often  the  private  re¬ 
sources  available,  and  not  the  historical  value  of  the  material,  deter¬ 
mines  the  way  in  which  papers  are  preserved  or  lost.”  14  Senators  are 
not  unaware  of  the  archival  profession’s  current  dilemma  and  may  be 
receptive  to  suggestions  for  their  records  management. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  difficult  to  demand  and  unrealistic  to 
expect  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  accumulating  a  senator’s  files  as 
a  means  to  escape  the  problems  under  consideration.  Senate  staffs  can¬ 
not  work  with  the  archivist  foremost  in  mind  and  will  not  tailor  their 
office  routines  and  filing  practices  specifically  to  suit  our  needs.  Reposi¬ 
tories  collect  these  papers  in  the  first  place  because  they  say  something 
about  the  individual  and  his  constituents,  not  his  future  archivist.  Con¬ 
sequently,  manuscript  curators  will  have  to  accept  the  idiosyncracies 
associated  with  each  office’s  operation  and  not  attempt  to  force  arbitrary 
records  management  practices  upon  potential  Senate  donors. 

Short  of  this,  however,  it  is  possible  to  make  several  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  senators’  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  size  constitutes 
a  major  drawback  to  collecting  political  manuscript  sources,  senators 
should  explore  alternative  methods  of  storing  information.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  in  the  microfilming 
and  computer  retrieval  of  enormous  volumes  of  material  is  instructive 
and  applicable  on  an  individual  basis.15  Widespread  use  of  automated 
information  storage  and  retrieval  may  retard  the  inexorable  tend¬ 
ency  of  collection  size  to  grow. 

There  are  a  few  other  areas  in  which  a  senator  can  ease  our  task 
directly.  The  senator  is  often  the  only  person  who  can  persuade  senior 
staff  of  the  wisdom  of  preserving  their  satellite  files  in  the  senator’s 
collection.  With  over  twenty  thousand  staff  members  currently  em¬ 
ployed  by  Congress,  it  is  clear  that  much  legislative  activity  occurs 
at  the  staff  level.  The  file  integrity  of  senatorial  papers  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  consciously  collecting  these  documents.  Collectively, 
senators  must  guarantee  the  preservation  of  records  documenting  the 
organizational  operation  of  Congress  and  the  processes  of  legislative 
activity.  The  accumulation  and  use  of  committee  files  and  the  papers 
of  party  caucuses  and  policy  groups  are  essential  to  the  study  of 
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formal  legislative  machinery  and  the  more  subtle  bureaucratic  poli¬ 
tics  associated  with  it.  On  a  policy-making  level,  public  officials  can 
lend  their  influence  to  less  restrictive  terms  of  access  on  all  govern¬ 
ment  documents,  as  well  as  their  personal  and  official  papers,  to 
encourage  scholarly  use  and  public  understanding  of  Congress. 

The  key  to  the  senator-archivist-scholar  relationship  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  be  closer  cooperation  between  the  senator  and  archivist  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  former’s  career.  Both  must  plan  ahead,  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  needs,  and  be  available  for  information  and  advice. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  orderly  retirement  of  records  periodi¬ 
cally,  rather  than  waiting  until  an  incumbent  leaves  office.  The  archi¬ 
vist  should  agree  to  evaluate  files  on  a  regular  basis,  recommend  re¬ 
tention  schedules  and  records  management  practices,  assist  in  the 
transfer  of  files,  assign  staff  to  establish  preliminary  intellectual 
control  over  unprocessed  collections,  and  provide  reasonably  prompt 
retrieval  service  for  the  incumbent.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  more 
specific  agenda  for  cooperation  since  each  relationship  will  vary  with 
the  senator  and  repository  concerned.  Nevertheless,  active  and  deter¬ 
mined  interest  expressed  early  and  continuously  is  essential  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  historical  legacy  embodied  in  senatorial  collections. 
If  the  archival  course  is  to  be  charted  by  historical  values,  and  not 
by  institutional  resources  currently  available,  then  we  must  join  our 
potential  donors  and  users  in  addressing  the  future  of  senatorial 
collections. 
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'“A  Matter  of  Size : 

The  Paper  Problem  in  Two  Branches  of  Government” 

Accordingly  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post ,  millions  of 
letters  are  mailed  from  congressional  offices  every  year.  Copies  of  those 
letters  along  with  the  incoming  originals  fill  many  a  Capitol  Hill  file 
drawer.1  When  dealing  with  statistics  of  this  magnitude  one  is  reminded 
of  the  classic  Candid  Camera  sketch  where  a  new  bakery  employee  is 
instructed  to  squirt  a  dab  of  whipped  cream  on  each  cake  that  comes  by 
him  on  a  conveyer  belt.  At  first  the  job  is  easy,  but  soon  the  conveyer 
belt  speeds  up,  cakes  come  faster  and  faster,  and  in  a  short  time  cakes 
cover  the  floor  and  the  new  intern  throws  his  hands  in  the  air  in  despera¬ 
tion.  Collections  of  political  papers  seem  to  be  coming  at  us  at  at 
similarly  rapid  and  almost  equally  haphazard  pace  and  the  ability  of 
historians,  archivists,  and  records  managers  to  handle  the  situation 
may  come  to  resemble  the  efforts  of  the  poor  soul  Allen  Funt’s  prank¬ 
sters  chose  to  torment. 

In  the  National  Archives’  Office  of  Presidential  Libraries,  we  are,  of 
course,  more  conscious  of  the  mail  exchanged  between  the  citizenry  and 
the  President.  During  the  Roosevelt  administration  an  average  of 
140,000  letters  per  year  came  to  the  President.  That  figure  increased  to 
300,000  during  the  Kennedy  administration,  to  over  800,000  under  John¬ 
son,  and  last  year  well  over  3  million  letters  were  addressed  to  President 
Carter.  Although  the  mail  is  off  sharply  this  year  a  projected  IY2  to  2 
million  letters  will  be  sent  to  the  President  in  1978.2  Should  all  of  these 
letters  and  the  replies  they  generate  be  deemed  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation? 

No  less  an  authority  than  our  host  has  asserted  that  perhaps  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  papers  of  an  individual  Member  of  Congress 
merit  permanent  retention.3  It  has  been  our  experience  that  even  among 
Presidential  papers  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  of  little  or  no 
lasting  value  to  research.  The  disposal  of  relatively  large  amounts  of 
such  material  is  now  becoming  routine.  Presently  the  Carter  White 
House  is  disposing  of  “bulk  mail’  consisting  of  letters  answered  by  form 
replies,  and  unacknowledged  letters  such  as  those  with  insufficient 
address,  those  that  are  unsigned,  and  others  that  for  various  reasons 
appear  to  warrant  no  reply.  This  material  has  been  accumulating  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  cubic  feet  every  6  months.  Over  a  full  4-year  term 
this  disposal  will  constitute  a  major  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  papers  collection. 

Disposal  of  Presidential  papers  did  not  begin  with  the  current  admin¬ 
istration.  In  1952  unacknowledged  public  opinion  mail  to  President 
Truman  was  sampled  by  archivists  from  the  National  Archives  and 
approximately  200  cubic  feet  was  destroyed.  In  1976  we  approved  and 
the  Roosevelt  Library  carried  out  a  plan  to  dispose  of  all  but  a  sys¬ 
tematic  random  sample  of  the  Alphabetical  File  of  public  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  White  House  during  the  Roosevelt  years.  This  was  a 
homogeneous  file  of  requests  for  assistance.  In  30  years  only  one 
researcher  did  major  work  with  this  file  and  she  examined  no  more  than 
1  percent  of  it.  The  collection  occupied  25  percent  of  the  Roosevelt 
Library’s  space  and  provided  virtually  no  research  information.  This 
lack  of  research  use  was  not  surprising  since  the  file  was  not  accessible 
by  subject.  In  addition,  disposal  of  all  but  a  2  percent  random  sample 
seemed  warranted  in  light  of  the  fact  that  more  politically  significant 
public  correspondence  in  a  separate  “public  reaction”  file,  segregated 
and  closely  monitored  at  the  Roosevelt  White  House,  will  be  retained. 

We  continue  on  a  systematic  basis  to  dispose  of  Presidential  materials 
of  little  or  no  value  to  research.  In  January  of  this  year  the  Ford  Presi¬ 
dential  Materials  Project  Staff  in  Ann  Arbor  disposed  of  close  to  900 
cubic  feet  of  material  consisting  of  unanswered  constituent  mail  and 
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letters  such  as  routine  requests  for  photographs  and  biographical  in¬ 
formation  that  merited  only  form  replies.  Just  last  month  the  Archivist 
concurred  on  our  recommendation  to  dispose  of  a  small  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  Truman  unacknowledged  correspondence.  Again  a  representative 
random  sample  will  be  retained. 

Sampling  may  not  always  be  the  perfect  answer ;  it  presents  its  own 
set  of  problems.  If  the  sample  taken  is  unrepresentative,  unreliable,  or 
insignificant,  then  it  might  be  better  to  destroy  the  entire  file.  Insuring 
that  the  sample  accurately  represents  the  overall  file  may  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  staff  time.  Moreover,  whatever  the  selection  process, 
the  choice  of  individual  who  will  select  or  sample  is  equally  important. 
Should  it  be  the  public  official  or  members  of  his  staff  who  may  prefer 
to  exclude  evidence  of  failures  or  evasions  of  responsibility?  Should  it  be 
professional  archivists  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  either  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  particular  office  holder  or  with  the  real  world  in  which 
he  served?  Sampling,  and  other  more  subjective  selection  processes  do 
raise  some  troubling  problems,  but  the  alternatives  to  this  kind  of  col¬ 
lection  reduction  are  worse. 

Costs  of  long  term  storage  of  papers  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
nature  of  the  repository.  It  costs  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  to  store  a 
cubic  foot  of  records  in  one  of  the  Federal  Records  Centers  administered 
by  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  But  the  cost  of  housing 
records  in  the  National  Archives  Building  for  a  year  is  about  $7.00  per 
cubic  foot  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  atmospheric  control.  The  cost  to 
house  the  same  amount  of  records  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  one  of 
the  Presidential  libraries  is  considerably  higher.  Most  depositories  that 
would  be  soliciting  political  papers,  given  their  size,  the  nature  of  their 
staff,  and  the  level  of  their  processing  work,  would  probably  encounter 
costs  close  to  that  of  the  Presidential  libraries.  The  message  should  be 
clear :  Housing  little  used  papers  can  be  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

The  cost  of  microfilming  is,  of  course,  even  greater.  To  microfilm  a 
5-drawer  cabinet  of  approximately  22,500  letter  size  documents  will  cost 
between  $300-400.  Since  roughly  45,000  cubic  feet  of  records  are  created 
per  Congress  by  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  the  overall  cost 
to  microfilm  all  congressional  papers  per  term  would  run  to  over  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  If  reducing  space  is  the  sole  reason  for  microfilming,  the  cost  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  justified.  However,  a  repository  soliciting  the  papers  of  an 
individual  Member  of  Congress  might  suggest  (perish  the  thought)  that 
he  or  she  take  advantage  of  the  free  microfilming  services  currently 
available  on  the  Hill  if  there  is  a  desire  to  retain  complete  files  perma¬ 
nently.  (Of  course,  if  only  15  percent  of  such  files  deserve  permanent 
preservation,  then  the  retention  of  complete  files,  regardless  of  format, 
is  wasteful  and  unnecessary.) 

Retaining  all  congressional  papers  is  clearly  not  the  answer.  Keeping 
everything  wastes  space,  staff,  and  money,  and  serves  to  intimidate 
researchers.  But  advocating  the  destruction  of  certain  congressional 
papers  places  upon  us  a  definite  obligation.  For  if  we  propose  that  not 
all  items  in  political  collections  deserve  permanent  preservation,  then 
we  must  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of  who  should  decide  what  is 
to  be  kept.  Who  can  best  be  entrusted  to  recommend  judicious  appraisal 
of  political  papers? 

According  to  archival  surveys  of  the  mid-TO’s,  most  archival  institu¬ 
tions  favored  federally-provided  records  management  services  such  as 
file  design,  inventory  and  scheduling,  and  storage  for  congressional 
papers.  There  was  less  unanimity  on  the  ultimate  placement  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  papers,  although  some  sentiment  was  expressed  to 
make  the  National  Archives  a  “depository  of  last  resort.”  One  archivist 
suggested  that  the  Senate  “hire  its  own  records  appraisal  experts  and 
establish  its  own  disposition  program.”  4  (During  the  Panel  Discussion 
on  Congressional  Papers  convened  in  1976  as  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Public  Documents  Commission,  our  host  today,  Richard  Baker  raised 
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the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  “cadre  of  congressional 
archivists.’’) 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  most  archivists  believe  that  basic  standards 
for  soliciting,  processing,  and  disposing  of  political  papers  should  be 
established.  Such  standards  would  aid  in  reducing  unwieldly  collections 
of  papers  and  in  eliminating  the  practice  of  destroying  entire  collec¬ 
tions.  As  you  may  know,  the  early  Senate  files  of  Harry  Truman  have 
not  survived,  as  his  staff  apparently  had  little  concern  for  their  his¬ 
torical  value.  In  like  manner,  from  1949-1963  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
the  staff  of  then  Congressman  Gerald  Ford  threw  out  his  records  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space.  According  to  a  recent  survey  of  former  Congress¬ 
men,  15  percent  of  those  who  responded  revealed  that  they  had  destroyed 
all  of  their  files  after  leaving  office.  However,  in  the  same  survey,  while 
only  8  percent  of  those  who  responded  had  received  any  aid  with  their 
papers,  over  62  percent  responded  positively  when  asked  whether  they 
desired  assistance.5 

What  has  been  done  to  date  in  providing  such  assistance?  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Dick  Baker  has  ably  presented  in  more  than  one  forum  his  view 
of  the  Office  as  a  central  information  center  with  a  responsibility  to 
serve  as  clearinghouse  for  researchers  and  to  function  as  advisor  to 
Senators  concerning  the  value  of  their  papers.6  Not  as  many  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  role  that  has  been  played  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  in  regard  to  congressional  papers. 

Since  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the  National 
Archives  has  received  periodic  accessions  of  noncurrent  papers  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  These  are  not  the  personal  papers  of  individual 
Members  of  Congress;  they  are  the  “institutional  files”  of  Congress, 
official  papers,  most  often  committee  records,  which  are  transferred  by 
law,  but  whose  legal  title  remains  vested  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

Starting  in  the  fall  of  1977  we  have  been  holding  meetings  with  con¬ 
gressional  officials  in  an  effort  to  regularize  the  transfer  of  these  official 
records  and  to  establish  standards  for  their  appraisal  and  disposition. 
We  are  proposing  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  general 
records  schedule  for  congressional  papers  similar  to  that  for  Federal 
agencies.  Such  a  schedule  would  insure  that  no  valuable  papers  will  be 
lost,  and  that  no  disposable  materials  will  be  retained.  Recently,  the 
National  Archives  sent  to  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  a  letter  that  he  re¬ 
quested  detailing  information  on  official  and  personal  papers  of  House 
Members.  Included  in  that  letter  was  a  list  of  kinds  (or  categories)  of 
House  records  that  merit  permanent  preservation  and  a  list  of  those 
that  do  not. 

Congressman  Brooks’  interest  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Documents  Commission,  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  which  we  are  in  basic  agreement.  I  would  stress,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  my  belief  that  individual  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
allowed  to  impose  restrictions  on  access  to  selected  portions  of  their 
office  files  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  years  from  the  time  of  ter¬ 
mination  of  Federal  service.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fear  of  pre¬ 
mature  disclosure  of  Presidential  papers  has  had  a  definite  effect 
on  the  production  of  paper  documentation  among  White  House  staff 
members.  The  same  would,  I  believe,  hold  true  for  congressional 
papers.  A  restriction  period  of  at  least  15  years  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  a  distortion  of  the  historical  record.  I  also  agree  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  choose  a  depository  to  house 
his  papers,  but  I’m  less  enthusiastic  about  the  provision  for  a  “small 
one-time  Federal  grant”  to  the  institutions  chosen. 

At  present  the  only  direct  service  of  NARS  to  Senators,  in  terms 
of  their  personal  papers,  is  to  provide  unlimited  temporary  storage 
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space  at  the  Washington  Federal  Records  Center  during  each  Mem¬ 
ber’s  incumbency.  Over  half  of  the  Senate’s  members  are  now  taking 
advantage  of  this  service,  and  there  are  presently  over  20,000  cubic  feet 
of  such  personal  papers  at  the  Center.  We  also  envision  the  possibility 
of  an  advisory  role  in  the  matter  of  personal  papers  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Our  Records  Disposition  Division  has  suggested  that  guide¬ 
lines  for  selection  of  valuable  personal  papers  could  be  developed  and 
furnished  to  Members.  Does  this  mean  that  NARS  is  ready  to  assume 
control  over  the  disposition  of  all  congressional  papers  and  to  play 
the  role  of  depository  of  “last  resort”  for  such  papers?  Such  an  ex¬ 
panded  Federal  role  seems  unlikely  in  this  period  of  financial  belt¬ 
tightening.  We  must  ask  whether  the  public  is  willing  to  invest  in 
historic  preservation  at  such  a  level,  both  in  terms  of  monetary  ex¬ 
penditures  and  of  the  kind  of  Federal  control  of  programs  that  would 
almost  inevitably  result. 

As  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  stated  in  his  1976  keynote 
speech  at  the  symposium  on  Congressional  Archives  at  the  Dirksen 
Center,  “We  in  the  National  Archives  do  not  believe  that  all  papers 
of  Federal  officials  must  be  deposited  in  the  National  Archives  sys¬ 
tem.”  But  Dr.  Rhoads  quickly  added  that  if  Congress  should  decide 
at  some  future  date  that  the  National  Archives  “should  have  hege¬ 
mony  over  the  papers  of  Federal  officials”  then  we  would  “gladly 
undertake  an  advisory  oversight  role.”  7  We  have,  as  detailed  above, 
begun  tentative  steps  in  this  direction.  As  always,  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  is  vitally  interested  in  insuring  that 
judicious  decisions  are  made  regarding  the  preservation  of  those  papers 
related  to  our  national  Government  without  which  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  chronicle  of  American  history  would  be  impossible. 
Whoever  deals  with  the  mass  of  paper  generated  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment — be  it  the  papers  of  the  Congress  or  of  other  branches — must 
first  overcome  in  some  way  the  problems  of  size.  Once  the  bulk  is 
reduced  and  a  manageable  body  of  select  materials  remains — and  only 
then — is  it  possible  to  apply  various  other  procedures  of  the  archivist 
and  the  historian  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  record.  Then  it  becomes 
possible  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  resources  in  the  cause 
of  history. 
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“Senators’  Papers:  For  a  Variety  of  Users  and  Uses, 
a  Variable  Usability.” 

A  friend  of  mine  who  teaches  the  nineteenth  century  British  novel, 
and  whose  own  scholarly  research  over  the  years  has  relied  exclusively 
on  published  source  materials,  recently  contended  that,  “Historians  are 
forced  to  use  what  archivists  have  chosen  to  preserve”.  But  all  arch¬ 
ivists,  and  surely  most  historians,  know,  of  course,  that  quite  the  reverse 
,is  true;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  archivists  schedule  for  permanent 
retention,  or  collect  for  preservation,  those  bodies  of  documentation  in 
which  productive  scholars  have  expressed  an  interest  and  which  are 
thus  known  to  have  a  considerable  research  potential.  Because  this  is 
true,  a  look  at  what  has  been  preserved  should  reveal  something  of 
where-in  lies,  or  once  lay,  at  any  rate,  the  research  interests  of  his¬ 
torians  and  other  scholarly  users  of  unpublished  original  source  mate¬ 
rials.  One  of  the  things  revealed  by  such  an  examination  is  that,  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  scholars  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  papers  of 
present  and  former  United  States  Senators. 

In  the  years  1900  to  1971,  791  persons  served,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  of  time,  in  the  United  States  Senate.1  As  of  1976,  the  Library 
of  Congress’  National  Union  Catalog  of  Manuscript  Collections  reports 
that  all  or  part  of  the  surviving  papers  of  no  fewer  than  221  of  these 
persons  are  presently  to  be  found  among  the  holdings  of  104  different 
archival  or  manuscript  repositories  in  46  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.2  In  addition,  however,  many  of  us  know  of 
other  collections  of  senatorial  papers,  not  reported  in  NUCMC.  And 
Professor  Leuchtenburg,  who,  with  the  helpful  guidance  of  Senate 
Historian  Baker,  has  located  and  worked  in  many  of  these  collections, 
“from  the  Murray  papers  in  Missoula,  Montana  to  the  Andrews  papers 
in  Gainesville,  Florida,  from  the  Moses  papers  in  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  the  McCarran  papers  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  from  the  Harri¬ 
son  papers  in  Oxford,  Mississippi  to  the  O’Mahoney  papers  in  Laramie, 
iWyoming”, 3  is  surely  not  alone  among  the  distinguished  scholars  who 
can  testify  to  the  research  value  of  Senators’  papers. 

My  own  institution’s  limited  holdings  in  manuscript  collections,  mea¬ 
suring  approximately  3,300  linear  feet  of  fully  or  partially  processed 
materials,  consist  of  391  large  or  small  collections  which,  fully  or  par¬ 
tially  processed,  are  open  to  research  use  on  a  restricted  or  unrestricted 
basis.  Five  of  these  391  collections  constitute  part  or  all  of  the  known 
surviving  papers  of  former  United  States  Senators. 

In  the  thirty-six  month  period  July  1,  1975  through  June  3,  1978, 
576  researchers  made  3,983  reference  uses  of  185  of  these  391  col¬ 
lections,  each  consulting  one  or  more  of  the  collections  an  average  of 
approximately  6.9  times.  Thirty-eight  of  these  576  researchers  work¬ 
ed,  on  forty-nine  occasions,  in  the  five  open  collections  of  senatorial 
papers;  and  twenty-six  of  these  thirty-eight  used,  on  thirty-three 
occasions,  our  single  largest  collection,  the  1,370  linear  feet  of  the 
papers,  1941-1975,  of  James  William  Fulbright. 

Plainly  then,  there  has  been,  at  least  at  our  repository,  a  consid¬ 
erable  research  use  of  the  papers  of  U.S.  Senators  relative  to  other 
collections,  with  6.6%  of  all  researchers  working  in  that  1.3%  of  our 
collections  which  constitute  such  senatorial  papers.  Moreover,  it  is 
perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  the  individual  uses  made  of  these 
five  collections  by  the  thirty-eight  researchers  consulting  them  appear 
to  have  been  rather  more  sustained  and  intensive  than  brief  and 
superficial.  While  access  to  all  185  collections  used  was  requested  and 
granted  at  an  average  rate  of  6.9  times  per  researcher,  access  to  the  five 
senatorial  collections  was  requested  and  granted  at  an  average  rate 
of  but  1.3  times  per  researcher,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  thirty- 
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eight  researchers  using  these  collections,  many  of  whom  had  traveled 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  to  do  so,  worked,  on  each  occasion, 
for  uninterrupted  periods  of  as  many  as  eight  hours  a  day  for  several 
days  in  a  row. 

More  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  largest  of  these 
five  collections,  the  Fulbright,  also  indicates  something  of  the  variety 
of  users  and  uses  which  these  collections  attract.  Of  the  twenty-six 
researchers  using  the  collection  in  the  thirty-six  month  period,  two 
were  resident  faculty  members,  five  were  resident  graduate  and  two 
were  resident  undergraduate  students,  eight  were  professional  scholars 
and  six  were  graduate  students  from  off  campus,  two  were  practicing 
attorneys  and  one  was  a  working  journalist.  Seven  of  the  ten  scholars 
from  on  or  from  off  campus  were  professors  of  history,  one  was  a 
political  scientist,  one  a  professor  of  law,  and  one  an  archivist.  The 
total  of  eleven  graduate  students  represented  nine  in  history,  one  in 
political  science  and  one  in  the  environmental  sciences.  The  two  resi¬ 
dent  undergraduates  were  both  history  students.  The  eight  scholars 
and  six  graduate  students  from  off  campus  represented  fourteen  aca¬ 
demic  or  research  institutions  in  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  twenty-six  persons  were  conducting  research  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  eight  doctoral  theses,  seven  articles,  five  books,  four  seminar 
papers,  one  scholarly  address,  and  one  legal  brief.  Two  were  writing 
biographies,  one  on  William  Ezra  Jenner  and  another  on  Juan  D. 
Peron.  Four  were  studying  United  States  foreign  policy:  in  the  period 
1948-1960;  in  relation  to  Latin  America  during  World  War  II;  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  European  Economic  Community;  and  in  relation  to  the 
Mid-East  in  the  years  1956-1958.  Others  were  investigating  such  diverse 
topics  as:  Fulbright’s  stance  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  War;  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressmen’s  opposition  to  Joseph  Raymond  McCarthy;  fed¬ 
erally  funded  water  storage  and  diversion  projects  in  Arkansas;  the 
F.C.C.,  the  Congress,  and  television  in  the  1950’s;  and  the  role  of  the 
elite  in  twentieth  century  American  society. 

Equally  diverse  and  productive  use  is  expected  to  be  made  of  our 
approximately  300  cubic  feet  of  the  papers,  circa  1895-1937,  of  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson  when,  sometime  after  June  30,  1979, 
the  archival  arrangement  and  description  of  these  has  been  completed 
to  the  point  where  controlled  access  to  them  can  be  had  by  qualified 
researchers.  Since  acquiring  the  papers,  in  the  late  spring  of  1976, 
we  have  had  inquiries  from  no  fewer  than  eleven  scholars,  representing 
that  many  colleges,  universities,  or  other  research  institutions  in  ten 
of  the  United  States,  who,  for  as  long  as  forty-one  years,  have  sought 
access  to  them.  Our  own  confidence  in  the  research  potential  of  the 
papers  is  evident  in  the  fact  that,  to  date,  we  have  willingly  invested 
over  $5,200  simply  to  acquire  them,  after  ten  years  of  negotiation,  and 
to  accession  them  as  an  unprocessed  collection,  and  that  we  expect  to 
spend,  within  the  next  nine  months,  an  additional  $42,136,  in  institu¬ 
tional  or  extra-mural  funds,  on  the  arrangement  and  description  of 
them. 

Productive  scholarly  use  of  senatorial  papers,  as  of  any  manuscript 
collection,  obviously  requires  convenient  access  to  them;  and  such 
convenient  access  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  on  the  quality  of 
their  archival  arrangement  and  description  and  on  the  availability  of 
usable  finding  aids  to  their  contents — processes  and  tools  on  which, 
alas,  the  research  scholar  must  wait,  however  impatiently.  But  the 
archival  processing  of  the  papers  of  present  or  former  U.S.  Senators 
presents  peculiar  difficulties,  as  Lydia  Lucas  has  so  ably  demonstrated,4 
not  only  because  of  the  sheer  bulk  of  such  papers,  particularly  of  that 
Jarger  part  which  dates  from  the  years  of  Senate  tenure,  as  distinct 
from  pre-senatorial  or  post-senatorial  papers,  but  also  because  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  created  or  received  and  the 
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purposes  for  which,  and  means  whereby,  they  were  originally  filed  as 

current  or  semi-current  records.  A  U.S.  Senator’s  constitutional  and 
political  responsibilities,  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  politician,  extend 
primarily  to  his  or  her  nation,  to  the  deliberative  body  of  which  he  or 
she  is  a  member,  and  to  the  constituents  whom  he  or  she  serves.  That 
they  extend  at  all  to  the  historians  and  other  scholars  who  will  preserve 
the  past  and  the  present  for  the  future,  or  to  the  archivist  who  serves 
these  scholars,  is  hardly  apt  to  be  of  any  great  concern  to  the  Senator 
who,  daily  confronting  an  increasingly  heavy  work  load  and  ever  graver 
responsibilities  in  affairs  of  state,  must  also  confront,  every  six  years, 
the  judgement  of  those  constituents  who  placed  him  or  her  in  office  and 
who  may  or  may  not  keep  him  or  her  there.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Senators’  in-house  filing  systems  will  be  designed  to  serve  not 
the  convenience  of  archival  series  arrangement,  but  the  demands  of 
legislative  duties  and  constituent  needs. 

In  an  earlier  time,  when  senatorial  papers  accumulated  at  a  consid¬ 
erably  lesser  rate  than  they  do  now,  such  systems  tended  to  vary  greatly 
from  one  Senator’s  office  to  the  next.  And  some  of  these  systems  are,  or 
can  be  made,  almost  ideally  suited  to  archival  storage  and  access.  As  my 
staff  has  progressed  with  the  processing  of  the  Robinson  papers,  for 
instance,  we  have  begun  to  find,  to  our  unexpected  joy,  that  these  files, 
received  in  a  nearly  total  and  chaotic  disorder,  almost  invite  restruc¬ 
turing  into  a  residually  discernible  series  arrangement  based  on  areas 
of  activity,  an  arrangement  highly  usable  to  both  the  biographer  and 
the  topical  or  period  historian. 

But  more  recently  created  senatorial  records  present  quite  a  different 
picture,  partly  because  of  a  radically  accelerated  rate  of  accumulation. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  J.  William  Fulbright’s  1,000  cubic  feet  of  rec¬ 
ords  documenting  the  thirty-two  years  he  served  in  the  Congress  be¬ 
tween  1943  and  1975  were  preserved  by  his  staff  in  an  entirely  different 
way  than  were  the  300  cubic  feet  of  materials  recording  the  life  and 
political  career  of  Joe  T.  Robinson  over  the  forty-two  years  from  1895 
to  1937.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  current  in-house  filing  system  used 
by  Fulbright’s  office  was  remarkably  similar  to  that  used  in  the  office  of 
John  L.  McClellan,  whose  Senate  tenure  of  thirty-four  years  was  nearly 
coterminous  with  the  thirty  years  served  in  the  upper  chamber  by  his 
barely  junior  colleague. 

My  own  familiarity  with  the  received  order  of  the  voluminous  Ful- 
bright  papers,  and  my  recent  consultations  with  an  incumbent  Senator, 
with  former  staff  members  in  the  office  of  a  living  ex-Senator,  with 
archivists  in  charge  of  processing  the  papers  of  recently  deceased  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  with  the  administrative  assistant  to  a  de  facto  Senator-elect 
( i.e .,  the  recent  winner  of  a  Democratic  primary  election  in  a  southern 
state)  indicate  that,  for  the  last  several  decades,  many  U.S.  Senators 
have  employed  quite  similar  systems  of  records  maintenance.  In  one 
typical  system,  however  slightly  modified  with  sub-divisions  or  refined 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  as  an  alphanumeric  coding  scheme,  all  created 
or  received  records,  including  related  official  and  constituent  corre¬ 
spondence,  are  filed  under  one  of  several  large  groupings,  the  two  larg¬ 
est  of  which,  however  designated  in  the  office  of  a  particular  Senator, 
will  consist  of  records  whose  subject  content  pertains  or  nominally 
relates  to  federal  executive  or  regulatory  agencies,  and  records  whose 
subject  content  pertains  or  nominally  relates  to  Senate  committees. 
Each  of  the  two  groupings  will  comprise  some  twenty  or  more  sub¬ 
groupings,  most  of  them  designated  by  the  agency  or  committee  whose 
province  relates  to,  or  the  name  of  which  broadly  associates  with,  the 
subject  content  of  records  filed  under  the  subgroupings.  Other,  smaller 
groupings  might  be  termed  “records  pertaining  to  office  administration,” 
“records  pertaining  to  federally-funded  projects  in  the  state,”  “records 
pertaining  to  invitations  and  expressions  of  appreciation,  congratula¬ 
tion,  or  condolence.”  Cross  reference  files  of  copies  of  outgoing  letters, 
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filed  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  correspondent  and  coded  or  other¬ 
wise  marked  to  cite  the  particular  sub-grouping  under  which  the 
respective  complete  file  is  to  be  found,  serve  as  a  kind  of  useful  index 
and  enable  reasonable  facile  access  to  an  entire  file  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  all  associated  documentation  relating  to  a  cross-filed  letter. 

Designed  primarily  to  enable  a  Senator  to  meet  his  or  her  obligations 
to  constituents,  it  would  seem  to  serve  somewhat  less  well,  albeit  ade¬ 
quately,  his  or  her  legislative  responsibilities  and  larger  governmental 
and  political  concerns.  Plainly,  it  does  not  reflect  anything  like  the  kind 
of  series  arrangement  in  which  the  archivist  would  prefer  to  preserve 
records  in  order  to  accommodate  most  effectively  the  historiographical 
needs  of  his  or  her  own  scholarly  constituents,  most  of  whom  would  be 
better  served  by  a  series  arrangement  based  on  the  legislative  functions 
and  political  roles  exercised  by  a  Senator,  or  on  similar  areas  of  activity, 
rather  than  on  executive  and  legislative  tables  of  organization  pressed 
into  service  as  providing,  more  or  less,  ready  made  categories  for  the 
subjects  of  constituent  interests. 

But  the  archivist  who  accessions  a  body  of  senatorial  papers  in  a 
received  condition  reflecting  this  system  can,  if  sufficiently  familiar  with 
it,  regard  it  as  a  workable  archival  arrangement  as  well.  Simply  by 
describing  each  of  the  several  sub-groupings  as  a  series,  by  supporting 
each  series  description  with  simple  container  lists  adequately  indicative 
of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  several  files  comprising  a  series,  and  by 
utilizing  the  cross-reference  files  as  the  same  kind  of  valuable  index, 
he  or  she  can  remain  faithful  to  the  sacrosanct  principle  of  provenance 
and,  even  more  importantly,  can  develop  usable  finding  aids  with  a 
minimum,  albeit  inevitably  too  large,  investment  of  limited  staff  time. 

Some  of  the  bulk  of  such  a  body  of  papers  cries  out  for  extensive,  and 
easily  achieved,  weeding:  such  materials,  for  instance,  as  separate  files 
of  invitations  and  letters  of  appreciation,  congratulation,  or  condolence. 
Bulk  can  be  further  reduced  by  removing  much  of  the  printed  material 
commonly  encountered,  donating  the  physically  or  substantively  more 
significant  items  to  a  library  for  preservation  as  a  part  of  its  cataloged 
holding  and  destroying  the  more  ephemeral.  Moreover,  the  interests  of 
both  bulk  reduction  and  privacy  protection  can  be  served  by  removing 
from  each  series  those  personally  identifiable  case  files  which,  desig¬ 
nated  by  individuals’  names,  document  the  efforts  of  persons  to  obtain 
employment,  a  military  discharge,  an  appointment  to  a  service  academy, 
or  a  passport,  pardon,  or  pension,  by  preserving  as  a  separate  and 
restricted  series  that  ten  or  twenty  per-cent  of  such  files  which  survive 
a  random  sampling,  and  by  destroying  the  remainder. 

Unfortunately,  though,  no  substantial  reduction  in  bulk  can  be 
easily  achieved  by  a  general  weeding  of  constituent  correspondence, 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  typical  filing  system  now  used  by  many 
senatorial  offices,  this  type  of  routine  correspondence  is  usually  inter¬ 
filed  with  more  substantive  official  or  political  correspondence,  so  that 
any  particular  file,  other  than  the  clearly  identifiable  case  files,  will 
contain  historically  significant  documentation  mixed  in  with  material 
of  the  most  ephemeral  nature.  For  instance,  contained  in  a  single 
folder  in  the  Fulbright  papers  is  correspondence  exchanged  between 
Fulbright  and  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  in  which  the 
Senator  contests  the  action  of  a  United  States  ambassador  in  acquies¬ 
cing  to  White  House  aide  Charles  Colson’s  demand  that  he  misuse  his 
diplomatic  office  for  blatantly  partisan  political  purposes,  together 
with  a  constituent’s  request,  which  Fulbright  passed  on  to  the  State 
Department,  for  “information  on  the  investment  climate  in  Bang¬ 
ladesh”.5  Similarly,  another  folder  contains  a  memorandum  from  the 
Senator’s  legislative  assistant,  alerting  him  to  anticipate  specific 
arguments  which  a  committee  colleague  is  expected  to  use  in  advocat¬ 
ing,  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  deletion  of  funding 
for  the  B-l  bomber  from  a  military  appropriations  bill,  together  with 
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a  letter  from  a  constituent  urging  support  for  pending  legislation 
which  would  lower  the  retirement  age  for  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  military  reserves.6  To  weed,  from  some  20,000  files, 
such  routine  or  ephemeral  correspondence  as  that  pertaining  to  the 
businessman’s  interest  in  Bangladesh  or  the  National  Guardsman’s 
hope  for  earlier  retirement,  would  simply  require  more  money  in  staff 
time  laboriously  and  tediously  expended  than  could  be  compensated 
for  in  shelf  space  saved. 

Again,  United  States  Senators  can  hardly  be  expected  seriously  to 
entertain  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  revise  their  in-house  filing 
procedures  if  these  suggestions  can  demonstrate  only  that  such  re¬ 
visions  would  benefit  the  archivist.  But  it  might  well  behoove  them 
to  consider  adoption  of  a  system  consisting  of  two  distinct  sub-sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  one  would  be  collected  the  great  bulk  of  routine  con¬ 
stituent  correspondence,  perhaps  filed  under  the  names  of  agencies 
or  committees  with  which  the  subject  content  of  incoming  letters 
might  be  directly  related  or  nominally  associated,  if  this  procedure 
continues  to  be  regarded  as  feasible  and  preferred.  But  in  the  other 
sub-system  would  be  preserved  those  fewer  records,  such  as  corres¬ 
pondence  or  memoranda  exchanged  with  fellow  Congressmen,  with 
high  ranking  executive  and  administrative  officials,  with  key  aides, 
and  with  influential  political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  leaders, 
records  which  are  of  substantive  content  and  significant  value  in 
documenting  the  decision  making  processes  of  a  politician,  a  law  maker, 
and  a  stateman.  With  such  a  dual  system,  the  Senator  could  assist 
the  archivist  to  assure  the  future  of  historiography  while  continuing 
to  provide  those  routine  but  important  constituent  services  which  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator’s  own  political  future.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
though,  he  or  she  might  well  find  that  he  is  thereby  better  enabled  to 
perform  his  committee  and  legislative  duties,  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
to  party  and  to  political  colleagues,  and  to  meet  his  responsibilities  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  people,  a  spokesman  whose  voice  will  be  heard 
tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 
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Robert  M.  Warner 

“Papers  of  United  States  Senators : 

A  Perspective  from  the  Bentley  Historical  Library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.” 

The  Bentley  Historical  Library,  the  institution  which  I  direct,  has 
the  papers  of  12  United  States  Senators.  These  collections  of  papers 
range  in  size  from  less  than  100  items  to  a  collection  of  approximately 
1,000  cubic  feet.  All  the  Senators  whose  papers  we  hold  represented  the 
state  of  Michigan  with  the  exception  of  one  who  represented  the  state 
of  New  York. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  will  limit  my  discussion  to  the  papers 
of  twentieth  century  Senators,  for  the  papers  of  nineteenth  century 
Senators  really  pose  no  problem  in  the  context  of  our  discussion.  I  know 
of  none  of  these  collections  that  present  access  problems,  and  none  of 
them  run  to  vast  size.  They  are,  in  general,  quite  easy  to  organize  and 
store.  The  main  problem  of  nineteenth  century  Senatorial  records  is  the 
scarcity  of  surviving  papers.  We  all  wish  that  more  documentation  had 
survived  from  this  era. 

In  my  institution,  the  handling  of  Senatorial  papers  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  and  one  that  we  have  found  generally  rewarding  from 
the  standpoint  of  contributions  to  research  and  historical  usefulness. 
All  the  Senatorial  collections  we  have  were  given  to  us  by  persons  no 
longer  in  office  and,  in  fact,  in  our  case  all  the  Senators  whose  papers 
we  hold  are  deceased.  Moreover,  except  for  one  major  collection  of  very 
recent  vintage,  all  of  our  Senatorial  papers  are  completely  open  to 
research.  This  fact,  of  course,  simplifies  our  administrative  problems 
considerably. 

The  question  of  access  can  be  a  potential  problem,  particularly  if  the 
papers  are  deposited  while  the  Senator  is  still  serving  in  the  Senate.  If 
he  is  out  of  office,  the  problems  of  access  diminish.  If  he  is  deceased,  the 
problem  becomes  even  smaller.  There  is  probably  no  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  the  access  question  if  the  person  gives  his  papers  while 
still  in  office,  for  the  gift  will  very  likely  occasion  some  tension  between 
the  Senator  and  researchers;  I  think,  however,  that  most  such  access 
problems  can  be  handled  without  too  much  difficulty  if  the  Senator  and 
the  archival  institution  have  carefully  examined  the  various  aspects  of 
the  matter  beforehand. 

A  secondary  access  question  may  arise  if  there  is  classified  material 
in  the  collection.  Fortunately  most  Senators  will  not  be  careless  in  this 
matter.  We  have  not  had  any  Senatorial  papers  with  this  problem 
though  we  have  had  other  collections  of  former  officials  in  which  classi¬ 
fied  material  did  present  problems.  Difficulties  may  arise  if  the  archives 
are  not  aware  of  legislation  concerning  classified  documents  and  are 
unfamiliar  with  procedures  for  securing  declassification.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  area  that  could  be  easily  resolved  with  instructions  to  the 
Senator’s  staff  from  the  Senate  historian  or  some  other  appropriate 
agency  and  from  the  recipient  archives. 

Another  minor  problem  concerning  Senatorial  papers  is  their  dis¬ 
persal  in  many  different  archival  sites.  This  might  seem  inconsequential, 
but  when  you  listen  to  researchers  complain  about  the  amount  of  travel 
they  have  to  do  to  take  care  of  a  particular  topic  you  gain  another 
perspective.  Most  Senatorial  collections  are  used  not  for  the  biographical 
study  of  the  individual  Senator  but  by  researchers  studying  a  particular 
problem  involving  a  number  of  Senatorial  collections.  Few  would  argue 
that  all  Senatorial  papers  should  be  located  in  one  central  depository. 
That  certainly  is  not  feasible  and  any  advantage  to  such  a  solution 
would  be  far  overcome  by  disadvantages  that  would  arise.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  trend  to  locate  collections  at  sites  which  are  relatively  inacces¬ 
sible  and  far  removed  from  research  centers.  This  not  only  causes 
serious  inconvenience  to  researchers  but  also  produces  problems  in  han- 
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dling  the  papers  effectively.  This  is  true  of  Presidential  archives.  Few 
scholars  would  deny  that  the  location  of  President  Eisenhower’s  papers 
in  Abilene,  Kansas  has  posed  handicaps  to  scholars.  It  is  unlikely  that 
despite  the  material  gathered  there,  it  will  ever  become  a  major  center 
for  historical  research.  Here  too  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
countered  by  making  it  clear  to  Senators  or  other  people  depositing 
papers  that  the  materials’  usefulness  can  be  greatly  enhanced  if  they 
are  placed  in  research  centers  rather  than  preserved  as  an  isolated  col¬ 
lection  in  a  remote  area.  The  widow  of  one  public  official  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  placing  her  husband’s  papers  on  a  remote  island  in  northern 
Michigan,  beautiful  of  course  but  inaccessible  for  six  months  of  the 
year. 

Another  problem  of  Senatorial  papers  and  those  of  other  public  offi¬ 
cials  is  their  bulk.  In  modern  collections  the  trend  has  been  to  ever 
increasing  volume  of  material.  Such  volume,  of  course,  creates  problems 
of  adequate  space  as  well  as  problems  in  processing  and  arranging.  But 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  is  seldom  appreciated  by  the 
creator  of  the  records  or  by  many  of  the  archives  that  accept  them,  is 
that  such  large  collections  actually  discourage  research.  Let  me  give  you 
a  hypothetical  example.  Suppose  a  doctoral  candidate  chooses  the  public 
career  of  Senator  X  for  his  thesis  topic.  His  dissertation  advisor  tells 
him  to  go  through  the  Senator’s  papers  which  consist  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  records,  not  an  unusual  amount  of  material  for  a  Senator  who  has 
been  in  office  three  or  four  terms.  If  the  student  spends  only  30  seconds 
on  every  document  and  works  40-hour  weeks,  it  will  take  him  ten  years 
to  finish  that  collection.  We  all  know  Ph.D.  dissertations  in  history  take 
uncommonly  long  as  it  is,  but  surely  no  student  in  his  right  mind  would 
undertake  one  which  would  involve  a  ten-year  commitment  of  time. 
Thus  researchers  are  discouraged  from  tackling  the  subject  because  of 
the  size  of  the  collection. 

From  the  archival  standpoint  processing  such  a  collection  obviously 
raises  serious  questions  too.  In  a  few  cases,  Senators  have  worked  with 
archivists  in  planning  the  disposition  of  their  papers,  but  these  are  rare 
instances.  Most  materials  arrive  at  the  archive  with  minimal  planning 
beforehand.  The  archivist  must  thus  start  from  the  beginning  to  work 
out  a  system  for  appraising  and  describing  the  collection.  If  the  material 
is  all  refoldered  and  given  thorough  inventory,  a  large  time  commit¬ 
ment  is  involved  which  can  result  in  very  substantial  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  expense.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  archival  agencies  are 
reluctant  to  accept  these  large  collections  particularly  if  there  is  no 
financial  assistance  for  their  processing. 

The  related  problem  accompanying  that  of  size  is  the  declining  quality 
of  modern  collections.  This  condition  is  true  of  the  papers  of  all  public 
officials — President  of  the  United  States,  cabinet  officer,  or  a  member  of 
Congress.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  Probably  the  most 
important  is  the  wide  use  of  the  telephone  in  carrying  important  mes¬ 
sages  that  formerly  were  communicated  on  paper.  Also,  ease  of  trans¬ 
portation  now  makes  it  possible  for  important  matters  to  be  discussed 
personally  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  hours  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  too  that  the  recent  growth  of  contemporary  history  may 
be  a  factor  though  this  is  a  debatable  point.  The  knowledge  that  mate¬ 
rials,  which  formerly  would  not  have  become  available  for  historical 
scrutiny  until  decades  after  the  death  of  the  person,  are  now  open  for 
examination  very  soon  after  they  are  collected  has  brought  about  a 
hesitancy  to  create  certain  records. 

Let  me  conclude  by  discussing  briefly  the  factors  which  go  into  mak¬ 
ing  a  collection  important.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  determining  the  importance  of  a  collection  are  essentially: 

1.  the  experience  and  character  of  the  person  who  holds  the  office  and 

2.  the  kinds  of  materials  he  collects.  Under  the  first  point  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  certain  factors  will  enhance  a  collection.  Length  of  service,  for 
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example,  may  be  one.  A  Senator  who  has  served  over  a  long  period  of 
time  obviously  has  a  better  opportunity  to  produce  a  collection  of  sig¬ 
nificance  than  one  who  has  served  a  shorter  period.  Also  important  are 
the  committee  assignments  the  Senator  receives  and  the  prominence 
which  he  has  on  the  committees.  If  he  becomes  chairman  of  a  major  com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  ranking  minority  member,  his  papers  have  the  potential 
to  be  much  more  significant. 

Significant  too  is  the  importance  the  Senator  has  as  a  leader  in  his 
political  party.  If  he  is  a  major  leader  in  the  political  situation  in  the 
state  and  nation  his  papers  again  are  probably  much  more  valuable 
than  those  of  someone  whose  role  is  not  so  active.  Probably  the  most 
important  factors  are  his  general  leadership  ability  and  influence.  Cer¬ 
tain  people  by  the  very  nature  of  their  personality,  their  speaking  abil¬ 
ity  or  other  personal  qualities  become  more  influential  and  therefore 
more  important  for  history.  A  Senator  who  avoids  leadership  roles  and 
regards  his  main  job  as  voting  and  running  a  good  office  will  not  create 
a  record  as  historically  valuable  as  that  of  a  Senator  who  by  the  force 
of  his  own  personality  takes  a  leadership  role  in  a  particular  area  or 
achieves  a  leadership  position  by  election  or  seniority.  The  Senator’s 
own  view  of  his  role  in  history  is  oftentimes  crucial.  If  the  person  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  has  a  sense  of  history  and  feels  a  responsibility  to  history, 
in  all  likelihood  his  papers  will  be  more  significant  than  those  of  a 
public  official  who  has  little  concern  for  history  or  even  fears  it.  The  time 
period  in  which  a  Senator  serves  can  also  be  a  factor.  If  he  is  involved 
in  a  particular  time  period  of  critical  importance  to  the  nation’s  history 
his  papers  may  be  more  significant.  I  can  best  illustrate  this  with  an 
example  from  my  own  library,  not  a  Senator,  but  another  public  official 
who  by  fate  or  good  planning  held  a  whole  succession  of  high  public 
offices — judge,  mayor,  governor-general  of  the  Philippines,  governor, 
attorney  general  and  supreme  court  justice,  and  held  these  offices  at 
times  when  major  events  occurred  in  which  he  played  a  significant  role. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  point  that  makes  a  collection  important — the 
materials  that  are  collected.  In  general,  I  think  we  could  say  that  the 
closer  the  collection  comes  to  containing  materials  that  are  unique,  that 
are  not  duplicated  in  other  collections,  the  more  value  it  is.  Let  us  be 
more  precise  and  try  to  answer  the  question:  What  would  be  the  ideal 
materials  from  the  archivist’s  standpoint?  Of  first  importance  would  be 
letters  written  by  the  Senator  to  members  of  his  family — his  wife,  his 
children,  and  other  relatives — and  to  close  friends.  Why  would  these  be 
of  the  first  rank  of  importance?  Simply  because  in  these  letters  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  reveal  his  true  feelings  and  give  his  most  candid  views 
of  his  activities  and  of  the  problems  facing  him.  Of  equal  value  are 
other  personal  documents  that  he  creates.  Among  these  might  be  a 
journal  or  diary.  Unfortunately,  keeping  a  diary  seems  to  be  a  dying 
practice,  even  though  such  a  document  can  be  extremely  valuable.  In  our 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  collection,  for  example,  are  some  extremely 
interesting  journals  kept  while  the  Senator  was  attending  the  founding 
conference  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco.  Incidentally  in  the 
same  collection  wre  also  have  a  number  of  letters  written  to  his  children. 
These  were  not  a  part  of  the  collection  initially  but  were  added  later 
and  have  become  a  significant  part  of  the  collection.  I  should  say  as  a 
consequence  the  Vandenberg  papers  are  the  most  heavily  used  collection 
in  our  library  and  have  attracted  scholarly  interest  around  the  world. 
Diaries  and  correspondence  with  family  and  friends  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  “Senatorial  records.”  They  are  personal  papers  which  may 
never  have  been  part  of  the  office  files,  but  they  are  of  major  interest  in 
documenting  the  life  and  career  of  a  public  figure. 

A  third  kind  of  record  of  historical  value  is  correspondence  with  col¬ 
leagues  in  government  and  politics.  This  would  include,  of  course,  cor¬ 
respondence  with  other  Senators,  with  members  of  Congress,  with  the 
President  and  members  of  his  cabinet  and  subcabinet  officials,  with  state 
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and  national  political  leaders  and  with  other  major  government  officials. 
To  be  sure  some  of  this  correspondence  will  be  routine,  particularly  if  it 
is  with  colleagues  the  Senator  sees  frequently  or  with  whom  he  regularly 
communicates  by  telephone.  Nevertheless  the  potential  is  here  for  letters 
of  records  on  important  topics. 

A  fourth  useful  file  which  should  be  retained  are  files  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator.  While  frequently  these  are  drafted  by  others, 
they  can  be  useful  in  documenting  a  Senator’s  career.  Of  similar  useful¬ 
ness  are  speech  files  and  scrapbooks.  Dropping  down  considerably  in 
value  is  a  fifth  category  of  documents  which  may  be  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  ideal  Senatorial  collection.  These  are  selected  constituent  files.  In 
particular  I  would  single  out  those  constituent  files  which  were  person¬ 
ally  answered  by  the  Senator  himself  rather  than  by  staff  members  even 
though  I  suspect  that  this  is  rarely  done  anymore.  Constituent  files 
reflecting  special  concerns  on  major  issues  should  also  be  saved,  at  least 
on  a  sampling  basis. 

What  about  papers  of  the  staff?  These  papers  have  increasingly 
become  a  large  part  of  Senatorial  collections.  Today  many  of  a  Senator’s 
papers,  or  many  of  the  papers  of  any  public  official  for  that  matter,  are 
created  not  by  the  Senator  himself  but  by  staff.  No  one  who  realizes  the 
complexity  of  government  begrudges  the  fact  that  the  staffs  of  public 
officials  have  expanded  quite  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  does,  never¬ 
theless,  complicate  the  problem  of  history.  Many  collections  of  Sen¬ 
atorial  or  Congressional  papers  are  primarily  papers  of  the  staff  rather 
than  of  the  Senator  or  Congressman  himself,  and  in  fact  it  is  likely  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  so-called  Senatorial  or  Congressional  collection 
was  never  seen  by  the  Senator  or  Congressman.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  Presidential  papers.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  papers  created  by  the 
staff  should  never  be  saved  or  included  in  the  collection.  Certain  parts 
should  be  in  our  ideal  theoretical  collection;  however,  they  do  fall  into 
a  different  category,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  are  usually  not  too 
useful  or  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  history.  Any  substantial 
briefing  memos  for  legislative  matters,  hearings  or  important  meetings 
should  be  included.  Intra-staff  memos  may  be  useful,  if  dealing  with 
substantive  matters.  Press  releases  and  newsletters  issued  by  the  staff 
should  be  saved,  unless  the  information  in  them  is  kept  in  the  Senator’s 
scrapbook  collection.  Finally,  in  the  category  of  case  files  and  constitu¬ 
ent  mail,  a  highly  selective  sampling  may  give  a  flavor  of  the  office  and 
the  types  of  problems  tackled.  Surely  this  is  an  area  where  there  could 
be  very  substantial  screening  to  reduce  bulk.  Tabulations  can  be  made 
at  the  time  the  mail  arrives  indicating  the  weight  of  constituent  opinion 
on  an  issue,  but  there  is  no  need  to  save  all  this  bulky  mail. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  ideal  Senatorial  collection :  the  best  of  mate¬ 
rials  preserved  and  the  files  already  roughly  organized  in  a  systematic 
fashion  when  they  arrived  at  the  archives.  Ideal  circumstances  would 
also  include  the  granting  of  an  appropriation  to  the  receiving  institu¬ 
tion  to  cover  the  costs  of  final  processing  before  the  collection  was 
opened  to  researchers.  Under  a  system  such  as  that  which  I  have  out¬ 
lined  here,  Senatorial  and  Congressional  papers  would  be  both  more 
manageable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  archivist  and  more  attractive 
for  their  research  possibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar. 
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David  Wigdor 

“The  Changing  Character  of  Senators’  Papers.” 


The  personal  papers  of  United  States  Senators  have  long  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  source  for  students  of  American  political  history,  and  senatorial 
collections  will  continue  to  be  important  when  the  present  becomes  the 
past.  Historians  will  consult  the  personal  papers  of  contemporary  Sen¬ 
ators,  however,  for  rather  different  reasons  from  those  that  led  them  to 
the  collections  of  Senators  who  served  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  For  in  spite  of  the  traditions  and  folkways  that  give 
continuity  to  the  life  of  the  upper  chamber,  there  have  been  dramatic 
changes  during  recent  decades  in  the  way  the  Senate  conducts  its  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  patterns  of  institutional  change  have  recast  the  character 
of  a  Senator’s  personal  papers.  Certain  types  of  intimate  materials  are 
not  surviving  the  altered  institutional  context  in  which  a  Senator  serves, 
but  new  types  of  documentation  are  emerging  that  will  enrich  the  his¬ 
torical  record. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  personal  papers  of  contemporary 
Senators  and  their  predecessors  is  that  the  collections  generated  today 
are  much  richer  for  studying  the  legislative  process,  while  those  of  an 
earlier  era  are  often  stronger  for  politics  and  biographical  studies. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  dichotomy  between  politics  and  legislation,  but 
while  Senators  formerly  corresponded  with  associates  about  the  nuances 
of  party  dynamics  and  personal  electoral  ambitions,  their  papers  were 
frequently  silent  about  the  progress  of  a  bill  through  the  chamber.  When 
telephone  service  was  non-existent,  inadequate,  or  thought  to  be  in  bad 
taste,  it  was  necessary  for  Senators  to  send  a  letter  or  a  personal 
emissary  to  political  associates  or  family  members  at  home.  Much  of  the 
political  correspondence  in  earlier  collections  dealt  with  information  of 
merely  temporary  value  to  the  parties,  resembling  family  letters  that 
detailed  commonplace  household  themes,  and  the  need  for  correspond¬ 
ence  about  such  perishable  matters  does  not  often  survive  the  continuing 
revolution  in  communications,  transportation,  and  etiquette. 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Senator’s  personal  running  commentary 
on  partisan  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  public  figures  will  emerge  as 
frequently  in  future  collections,  historians  will  probably  find  far  more 
suggestive  materials  for  exploring  the  legislative  process  than  have 
previously  existed.  Analytical  studies  of  pending  legislation,  prepared 
by  a  Senator’s  staff  or  interested  parties  elsewhere,  appear  regularly  in 
contemporary  collections,  and  such  studies  can  provide  historians  with 
valuable  points  of  departure  for  assessing  the  origins  and  anticipated 
impact  of  legislation.  In  addition,  materials  prepared  for  committee  and 
conference  meetings,  correspondence,  and  memoranda  can  cast  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  many  details  and  occasional  dramas  of  a  legislative 
initiative.  Such  documentation  deals  principally  with  the  technical 
characteristics  of  a  bill,  but  technical  considerations  often  suggest  the 
larger  factors  at  issue. 

The  papers  of  Clinton  P.  Anderson  contain  many  examples  of  how 
the  legislative  process  is  documented  in  a  senatorial  collection,  for  even 
bills  that  he  regarded  as  unimportant  or  uncomplicated  often  left  an 
evocative  paper  trail.  Perhaps  a  routine  bill  from  the  90th  Congress  will 
serve  as  a  useful  example.  The  proposal  to  permit  a  tax  credit  for  col¬ 
lege  expanses  that  was  introduced  in  1967  was  not  a  novel  idea,  and 
Anderson  had  decided  some  years  earlier  that  it  represented  a  treasury 
raid  to  benefit  private  colleges  in  the  East  and  upper-class  families  at 
the  expense  of  public  institutions  and  the  rest  of  society.  Because  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  however,  the  bill  had  at  least  a 
modest  claim  upon  his  attentions,  and  his  papers  reveal  the  nature  of 
his  response.  Before  the  bill  was  introduced,  memoranda  were  ex- 
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changed  between  Anderson  and  his  staff  on  the  matter,  and  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  presidents  of  New  Mexico's  two  major  public  universities. 
The  latter  furnished  him  with  their  own  analysis  of  the  bill  and  with 
studies  that  two  national  educational  associations  had  prepared.  In  the 
interim,  Anderson  and  his  office  analyzed  the  bill  and  its  impact.  There 
were  exchanges  with  the  bill’s  sponsors,  with  the  educational  spokesmen 
surveying  the  scene  from  Dupont  Circle,  and  with  various  offices  in  the 
executive  branch.  Thus  a  matter  that  Anderson  considered  to  be  utterly 
routine  generated  a  modest  range  of  revealing  material  that  provides 
historians  with  a  useful  supplement  to  the  published  record. 

The  key  to  this  richer  documentation  is  the  elaborate  administrative 
mechanisms  that  Senators  have  set  in  motion  to  deal  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  legislative  agenda.  Alterations  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  and  the  growth  of  committee  and  personal  staffs  have  brought 
to  a  hundred  solo  operations  on  Capitol  Hill  the  same  reliance  upon 
institutional  arrangements  and  collective  responses  that  every  major 
sector  of  American  life  has  developed  to  confront  modern  society.  Sen¬ 
ators  may  deploy  a  staff  in  various  configurations  and  the  centrality  of 
staffwork  will  vary  according  to  the  problem,  but  even  when  the  staff 
plays  a  marginal  role  in  defining  a  Senator’s  position,  it  is  almost  always 
central  in  describing  that  position  and  its  implementation. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Senate  was  not  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  historians  and  manuscript  curators,  but  the  scholarly  commu¬ 
nity  often  profits  from  a  system  with  components  that  are  organized 
according  to  discrete  function,  fixed  procedures,  and  a  hierarchy  of 
authority,  for  such  a  system  is  frequently  integrated  by  the  medium  of 
the  memorandum.  In  the  world  of  a  Senator,  the  elaborate  administra¬ 
tive  mechanisms  required  for  legislation  are  necessary  for  other  impor¬ 
tant  functions  as  well,  such  as  congressional  oversight  of  the  executive 
branch,  intergovernmental  relations,  and  efforts  to  assist  a  state’s  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions  in  securing  federal  grants  and  contracts. 
Furthermore,  the  institutional  forces  that  a  Senator  sets  in  motion 
interact  with  those  from  virtually  all  areas  of  American  life.  Each  rein¬ 
forces  the  other,  and  much  of  the  resulting  documentation  will  provide 
historians  with  valuable  clues  about  the  nature  of  a  Senator’s  work. 

This  brief  description  of  the  institutional  dynamics  operating  in  the 
creation  of  a  Senator’s  papers  may  make  the  process  seem  abstract, 
bloodless,  and  formalistic,  but  there  is  vitality  in  the  process  that 
emerges  in  the  collections,  and  the  papers  of  three  recent  Senators  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  furnish  several  examples.  A  blizzard  of  memo¬ 
randa  between  Clinton  Anderson  and  his  staff  about  Medicare  comes  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  with  a  poignant  letter  from  Anderson  to  the 
Finance  Committee  Counsel  bemoaning  the  loss  of  his  principal  staff 
specialist  on  health  care,  and  one  senses  the  human  element  that  inheres 
in  the  process.  White  House  press  releases  assume  new  interest  in  the 
papers  of  Theodore  F.  Green,  for  they  occasionally  bear  Green’s  mar¬ 
ginalia  that  relieves  the  drabness  considerably.  In  the  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
papers,  the  drafts  of  correspondence  containing  extensive  revisions  in 
Taft’s  hand  give  new  meaning  to  the  machine-prepared  responses  to 
constituent  mail  that  ultimately  emerged.  Everywhere,  the  processes 
that  document  a  Senator’s  labors  give  evidence  that  human  hands  are 
required  to  make  the  system  function. 

The  changing  character  of  a  Senator’s  papers  reflects  the  recasting 
of  Senate  procedures  and  structure  to  correspond  with  the  larger 
changes  in  modern  society.  Intimate  materials  such  as  family  letters 
and  recurring  political  correspondence  with  close  associates  do  not 
emerge  so  frequently,  but  there  are  new  materials  of  considerable 
significance  for  studying  the  inner  life  of  the  legislative  process  and  the 
complex  institutional  forces  that  impinge  upon  it.  The  personal  papers 
of  United  States  Senators  will  continue  to  reward  historians  who  con¬ 
sult  them  for  insights  into  the  nature  of  American  politics. 
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MATERIALS  TO  BE  EVALUATED 


Service  Cases  (e.g.,  Social  Security  Administration,  Veterans 
Administration,  Army,  Navy) 

Routine  Request  Files 

Crank  File 

Invitations 

Service  Academies  Appointments 

Office  Operation  Files  (e.g.,  requests  for  equipment,  phone 
bills,  etc.) 

Routine  Congratulatory  Messages  (e.g.,  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  newly  naturalized  citizens) 

Government  Documents 

Clippings 

Memorabilia 

Readings  File 


Prepared  by — 

Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
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